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Hawaii. Beasley : Braunholtz. 
Joseph Banks’ Feather Cape from Hawaii. By H. G. Beasley and H. J. Brawnholtz. 

‘The cape itself measures sixty-two inches round the base, and is twenty-five inches in 
depth, thus falling into the intermediate series wherein the base-line measurement is that of 
a full-sized cloak, whilst the shallow depth is that of a cape. ‘The ground work is of red Tiwi feathers 
(Vestiaria coccinea) whilst the pattern and border are of yellow Oo (Aerulocercus nobilis). ‘The main 
body of the foundation is somewhat coarse, but the six-inch border is of finer meshed work. The 
general condition is good, but the colours, particularly the yellow, are somewhat faded. 

This cloak came to’ the Cranmore Museum from Mr. R. K. A. Green. The grandfather of 
‘Mr. Green was R. K. A. Durham (died 1842) private secretary to Sir Joseph Banks (died 1820), whose 
son was named Joseph Banks Durham after his patron, and it may be noted that, preserved with the 
cape, are original letters from Banks. The connection, therefore, with Banks is fully established. 

‘Unfortunately one cannot connect this cape definitely with either of Cook’s voyages, or those 
made subsequently, such as Portlock, Mears, or Vancouver. It would, however, be safe to presume 
that Banks maintained his friondship with his old shipmates of the first voyage (1769), and, as a man 
of science, doubtless took an active interest in all the later voyages, and must therefore have been on 
friendly terms with many of the officers. When, and from whom, Banks actually received this cloak 
will never be ascertained definitely. H. G. BEASLEY. 


In 1899 and 1903, W. T. Brigham published a detailed illustrated account and list of all the 
Hawaiian feather cloaks and capes (called Ahwula) known to him at that date, numbering 110 in all 
Since then a number of additional cloaks have been published from time to time,? as they became 
known, so that our published inventory of extant specimens is probably very nearly complete. ‘This 
fact gives special point to the publication of the present specimen (Plate A), hitherto unrecorded, 
‘apart from the interesting historical information accompanying it, and the excellent state of preserva 
tion in which it remains to-day. 

It is hardly necessary to go into technological details about the manufacture of these cloaks, 
since they are well known to museums and collectors and have been fully described in Brigham’s work. 

But for the benefit of those to whom the Bishop Museum Memoirs are not readily accessible, 
the following few notes may not be without interest, ‘The names of the birds from which the feathers 
were taken have already been mentioned. They were frequently captured alive, with the help of 
Pirdlinie, nets or snares, and released after the desired feathers had been plucked. It is @ popular 





1 Mom. of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum. Vol. 1. 1899-1903. Honolulu. No. 1: “Hawaiian Feather 
Work.” W.'T. Brighatn, 1809. No. 5:"" Additional Notes on Hawaiian Feather Work.” W.. Brigham, 1903. 
Big, The Museum Journal, Philadelphia. Vol. XIV. 1923. ‘Two Hawaiian Feather Garments, Ahuula.’ 
¥H.U. Hall. With colour plates T and TI. 
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delusion that the Oo bird has only two yellow feathers ; actually they form axillary tufts, each of which 
contains from 15 to 20 feathers. 

‘The feathers are attached to a net (nae) of olond, the twined fibre of Touchardia latifolia, a species 
of nettle cultivated for the purpose, the bark of which was soaked and scraped. A netting needle 
was used, The feathers were attached to the net by a finer thread of the same material, the quill 
boing bont double and each part bound on separately. ‘The use of cotton thread is a sure sign of 
modernity. 

These Ahnala were only worn by chiefs and persons of high rank, the size of the cloak or cape 
being proportionate to the dignity of the wearer, ‘The larger speoimens must have been very heavy 
and hot in a tropical climate, but they were worn without any underclothing, even the normal waist 
cloth (or malo) being omitted. 

ur first: account of these cloaks was given by Captain King® in his deseription of Captain Cook's 
third voyage, when he discovered the Hawaiian group in January, 1778. 

‘Thore are 26 Afuula in the British Musoum, presumably the largest existing collection. ‘They 
include six splendid specimens deposited on loan by King Edward VII in 1908; the two largest 
of these wore brought over to England in 1824 by the ill-fated King Kamehameha IL (Liholiho) and 
his wife Kamamalu, both of whom died in London in the same year. 4H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 


Natal : Fire-Walking. Sayce. 
‘An Indian Fire-Walking Ceremony in Natal. By R. U. Sayce, 

‘Anthropologists who are especially interested in Africn appoar to havo given almost the 

whole of thoir attention to what may be called the African races—Bushman, Bantu, ete—and 
to the problems connected with their contact with European immigrants. ‘Those who have given 
special study to the Indian peoples have sought their field in India, ‘There is in consequence a large 
body of Indian colonists settled along the whole of the eastern side of Africa who have received very 
little scientific attention, in spite of the fact that some Indian contacts with Africa were established 
many oenturies ago. In Natal the beginning of the present Indian colony dates back only to 1800. 
Nevertholoas it has a numerical importance almost equal to that of the European element. According 
to the census report of 1921 the Indians numbered over 140,000. Here are opportunities to study 
the processes of culture change, but hitherto little appears to have been done. 

Tn 1926 I was in Piotermaritzburg, and noticed a stir among tho Indian population. On 
‘making enquiries I was told that there was about to be held some sort of ceremony, which T decided 
to attend, Apart from the Indians themselves tho only spectators consisted of about half a dozen 
Europeans and a few natives, who appeared to have been attracted by mere curiosity, as to a great 
extent I was myself. It was only after the ceremony had begun that I realized it was something 
worthy of a serious study. My notes wore therefore very incomplete. When I again visited Pieter- 
maritzburg in 1929 I tried to obtain further information. ‘Though it was not possible to see another 
performance of the ceremony, I was able to get into touch with prominent members of the Indian 
‘community, and with individuals who had taken part in the fire-walking. rom these I received 
much courtesy and willing attempts to give me the information I required. ‘The account which is 
given here is obviously still incomplete, but I have felt that it contains sufficient information to be 
worth while recording, if only in the hope that it may stimulate further enquiries. 

Participants —Any Hindus may take part in the ceremony. Some came for the purpose from 
Bast London. It is probable, however, that they wore all of South Indian origin. ‘They were people 
who had made a vow to walk through the pit during some sickness or misfortune, or whose parents 
had made such a vow on their behalf, the vows of the father or mother being considered as binding 
‘on the children. Childless women might also participate, but nowadays only to a limited extent. 
‘These women are no longer allowed to walk over the ashes for fear lest their clothing should catch 
firo; as is the case also with children, they only proceed around the pit. In 1929 two Europeans 
took part in the fire-walking under the guidance, so it was said, of a spirit called Father Mazon. 

Time and Place-—The ceremony appears to be performed at three places in Natal. Pieter- 
méritzburg is the principal centre. Here the ceremony has been performed during the last thirty 

® Journal of Caplain King. Coole Voyages. Vol. I, p. 138. 
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‘Years. It is held in this city on Good Friday. A performance is also held near the coast at Umbilo, 
in the [month of Thaipoosam (February), and at Clarewood, where, I was told, it becomes 
almost more of a social gathering. At Isipingo and Mount Edgecomb sacrifices are made to 
Kali, but no fire-walking takes place, though there was some intention to introduce it at the latter 
place. 

Tt was said that the advanced movement among the Indians frowns upon the ceremony, because 
of the undesirable effect which it is supposed that it may have upon European opinion, 

= ae ‘The following notes deal with the coremony as it is 
Temple of hrariamine performed at Pietermaritzburg -— 

The low-lying purts of the city are occupied by the 
Indian community, partly because they axe not. favoured 
as building sites by Europeans on account of the cold air 
i ana fog which collect here on winter nights, and partly 

Z tyecanse of the alluvial deposits on which the Indians have 
A their market gardens, Here are situated two temples, side 
by wide. One is dedicated to Mariamin,! the equivalent of 
the northern Kali, a goddess of prosperity and fertility. 
Its door faces eastward, and it opens directly on to the 
fire-pit, as ix shown in Fig, 1. ‘The second temple is that 
of Soobramonic, the god of fertility und prosperity; it 
‘appears to have no connection with the ceremony. Near 
the temples is a * ayringa’ tree, which has been adopted 
as the local equivalent of the “neem? tree of India. Tt 
8 appoars to be Melia slzedarack, In tho arly spring it 
produces sweet smelling flowers, mauve or lavender. 

Near the Mariamin temple is the pit, about a foot 
deep. ‘The small pit, A, is filled with cow's milk, or with 
milk and water. ‘The milk is given by childless women, 
‘or by people who have been sick, and have vowed the 
milk. Each perion brings from ‘two to three gallons, 
‘Phe main pit, B, contains the ashes, and the small one, 
, is filled with tarmeric water to clean and purify the feet 
of the firv-walkers when they arrive from the river, and 
immedintely before they step into the hot ashes, 
ical The Temple—he proparation for the fire-walking 

lasts ton days. At its commencement a flag, on which a 
Erte ee pe little turmeric water has been sprinkled, is flown from a 

tall pole inserted into a stone pedestal in front of the 
temple. The flag is about two feet wide and long enough 
to be coiled around the whole length of the pole. At the 
end which is fastened to the top of the pole is a painting of a bird resembling a game cock, with 
a spray of flowers in its beak. Every year a new flag has to be used. 

Inside tho temple, in what would be the position of the principal altar in some Christian 
churches, is a figure of the goddess, Mariamin, which has been brought from India. ‘The face looked 
‘as though it had been smeared with blood, but this appeurance was due to crimson paint. ‘The goddess 
carried a silver bird like a parrot on the left wrist; in her right hand she held a trident ; and over her 
head was the figure of a cobra. In this main shrine was a primitive lamp, consisting of a flat open 
dish containing castor oil in which a cotton wiek was burning. 

‘An image similar to the first stood in a small chapel to the left. ‘This one is somewhat smaller 

¥ Profossor Hodson tella mo that this naan 









































Fro, 1. DIAGRAM OF mE FHeE-tUT, 
Temple not to scale. 











iaprobably for her wrath than loved for her protection. 

‘a dialect version of Mariamma, who, according to  * Enquiry as to thespocies of bird intendod to be repro 
‘Hasting’s ‘Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethis,’ is sonted produced no further information. Tt appeared to 
‘cuphemistically termed ‘mother,’ but is more feared be just any kind of bird. (But soe below.— Ep.) 
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and is taken out of the temple for processions, when it is decorated with yellow calico ® and yellow 
flowers, chiefly marigolds. It appears to have been made locally. 
Offerings —In. connection with the ceremony women offer at the 
temple coconuts, fruit, and incense. The nuts are divided by the priest. 
One half of each is kept as an offering in the temple, and eventually 
distributed among the people; the other half is taken home by the 
‘women and is eventually eaten. Women also make offerings, at least. on 
tthe tenth day, of coconuts, camphor, and a particular variety of Spanish 
lime fruit. ‘The latter fruit is used during the fire-making ceremony, and 
by the devotees after walking over the hot ashes. 
‘The Preparation.—This lasts for nine days, tho fire-walking taking 
place on the tenth. During this time the devoteos must not eat moat, 
‘Their diot consists of vegetables, fruit, and especially milk. Bananas are 
probably the principal food eaten. ‘One of my informants said that he 
lived entirely on milk and bananas, but the temple officials told me that 
vegetables and rice were also permitted. ‘The number of meals to be 
taken appears to be optional. One participant took three meals a day, 
others take only one. 4 
On all special religious days, eg., Mondays and Bridays, spooial pots 
he. tare used for cooking food, No meat is eaten on these days, nor on days 
of full moon or during an eclipse. All food eaten by the devotees during 
their preparation must be cooked in these special pots. ‘The food must not be eaten off crockery ; 
banana leaves take the place of plates and dishes. 

During the preparation there must be complete sexual abstinence, and all purity of thought and 
aot. According to one informant, the devotee must not come into contact with any married people 
unless they have just bathed, in which case a married person may do certain things, such as cooking, 
for the devotes. “Another denied this, and said that a boy’s mother normally looked after him, ‘The 
dovoteo must sleep on a now mat. If any covering is used at night it must be new. 

‘The preparation and the ceremony take ten days. Each day is in tho special charge of a caste 
sub-division.’ Each sub-division has one day to perform its ceremonies. 

Of the four main casto divisions—Brahmans, Shatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudvas—all the following 
ib-divisions belong to the Vaisyas, who include merchants, traders, and cultivators, ‘The celebrations 














are porformed. 
on the 1st day by the General Hindu Publio, 
» 2nd yy Connrs, 
» Srd_ yy Naidoos, 
2 4th |) 3) Padaychee, 
th |, Cheety, 
+ 6th 5, 4, Pillays and Moodleys, 
» Tth 5 4, Pothars (jewellers), 
» 8th 4, 4, Indrakoolam, 
» Oth 4, ,, Reedy, 
> 10th |; 5, General Hindu Public. 
All the devotees, irrespective of their caste sub-division, attend every 
day's eorvices. They must have a bath every day. ‘The ceremonies in Fo. 


the temple consist of private prayers in the morning. Every evening, 
Detween six and seven o'clock, there is a service at which the priest. lectures on the fire-walking 
‘and exhorts his hearers to lead a good life. Music is provided morning and evening during the 
first nine days by a long Indian flute or hautbois. 

¥ the yellow colouring matter weed throughout la * Tho eaates are endogamous, but otherwise they mix 
‘turmeric, which is olso used in curry. A little in grown much more freoly than in India. The only barriers are 
‘in the coastal districts of Natal, but most of itis brought those of religion. ‘Tho mames of the aub-divisions aro 
from India. printed as they were spele for me by my informants, 
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‘The priest is not a brahman. At Umbilo he is a pathar, but also practises as a barrister. One 
of my informants, whose mother tongue was Hindustanee, and who had never participated in the 
ceremony, said that the man in charge of the temple and the ceremony is not regular priest, and 
asoribed this to the lack of brahmans in Natal; but one of the participants says the priest in Pieter- 
maritzburg lives at the temple, lives on his priestly emoluments, and has no other occupation, ‘This 
was confirmed at the temple, though when I visited it the second time the priest was away at 
‘Umbilo or Tsipingo. 

The Tenth Day. Nothing is eaten on the final day. About 9 am. childless women, who have 
beon prepared in the same way as the fire-walkers, pass round the temple with frequent: prostrations, 
‘This is done three or seven times in performance of a vow. By the side of each female devotee walks 
another woman who pours turmerio Water over her. 

‘Those who intend to take part in the fire-walking go to the tomple early in the morning. Some 
g0 the previous evening and sleep all night in the templo so as to be sure of waking just before 
sunrise, ‘They then batho in the temple. Afterwards prayers are said and a cotton thread is tied 
round the waist of each participant. Just before the fire is lit in the pit a ceremony, consisting of 
prayers and hymns to the goddess, is held. 

At 10.m, the fire-lighting ceremony takes place, It is performed by four men, i.e, the priest, 
the chairman, the secretary, and the trustee of the temple. ‘The devotees stand about inside tho pit, 
which as yet contains no brushwood. A cult object, about four feot high and which is illustrated 
in the sketch fig. 2, is placed in the south-east comer of the pit. Atit camphor is lit with a match. ‘The 
burning camphor is then taken to the centre of the pit and brushwood is piled over it. ‘The first fuel 
is merely a handful of wood, smeared with ghee. It is probably wattle wood (Acacia decurrens) 
because this bums quite readily. At the fire lighting a limo fruit is cut into four parts. Ono part is 
thrown toward the north, one toward the east, one toward the south, and one toward the west. 

‘When the fire has been lit the intending fire-walkers may each add a fow twigs, but this appears 
to be a matter of individual choice. ‘They then go into the temple where the last prayers aro said for 
success. ‘Tho priest prays and the kneeling devotees take up the responses. At the end a hymn is sung. 
‘Then all the devotees, both the fire-walkers and the women, go to tho river. ‘hero is no definito 
order in this procession, When they emerge from the temple they keop the pit on their right hand, 

From the lighting of the fire to the conclusion of the fire-walking the music of the flutes is 
reinforced by that of small double drums (fig. 8). ‘The striker, A, is floxiblo and swings freely #0 that, 
it strikes both ends of the drum, which is grasped in the middle with one hand. 

‘Moanwhile the fire in the pit is built up by the general congregation, all the members of which 
must have bathed that morning. ‘The fuel is supplied by the congregation and consists of from four 
to eight tons of thorn wood from other specios of Acacia. ‘This wood is chosen beoauso its ashes retain 
heat longer than those of wattle wood, but the latter wood may bo used if thorn is not available. At 
Pietermaritzburg there is no difficulty in obtaining the thorn. It may perhaps be worth mentioning 
that both the wattle and the thorn trees have bright yellow flowers in the spring. The fire is kept 
burning until the ashes have accumulated to a depth of about nine inches. 

At the River. When the procession reaches the river all tho participants—men, women, and 
children—bathe again, I have not seen this part of the ceremony, and my information is contra- 
dictory as to whether the bathers are naked or not. After the bathing the intending fire-walkers 
ress in calico, dyed with turmeric. For the sake of complete purity some of the children may have 
no clothing beyond ‘syringa” leaves. If leaves are used, and this depends on the will of the 
parents, they must be of the ‘ syringa’ treo. 

Some of the devotees may now have hooks stuck into their bodies. In some cases long needles 
may be passed through the tongue and cheeks. The hooks and needles are all of pure silver, and are 
made by  pathar, who keeps a stock of them, which can be used year after year. ‘They can only 
be stuck into a person by @ pathar, who before doing so prays and sprinkles holy ashes on the 
devotee. He also makes a mark with them on the forehead, just about the anthropometric point 














* A cinomatograph film taken in 1020 showed ono man undergoing this. ‘The hooks were atuck into the 
shoulders. 
ti oe 
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<glabella,’ or along the supraciliary ridges. ‘The ashes are obtained from cow's dung, and are either 
imported from India or have been made in the temple. ‘They are also used at normal times of prayer. 

‘The priest, or leader, carries on his head a wickerwork structure (fig. 4), which is thickly 
covered with flowers, a yellow colour predominating, When he is ready 
tho other participants ‘surround him. Prayers aro said to Mariamin, 
and the priest pours water over all the fire-walkers, each one of whom 
is givon a small bunch of ‘syringa’ leaves. ‘Theso are carried in the 
hands in the provession back to the temple, and may be pressed to the 
face whilo passing through the pit of ashes, to protect it from the 
heat. Some, at least, walk through the ashes without doing this. At 
the river camphor is again burnt, and moro fruit offerings are made. 
‘Tho fruit is then distributed among the onlookers and may be eaten at 
once. 

‘The people wait at the river until word has been sent to them that 

tho firo is ready. When this has been received, a procession is formed 
and they all walk back to the temple. ‘The priest leads, followed first: 
by the fire-walkers and then by the women, About this time some of 
the participants lose consciousness, and are led by their friends. "This 
may happen to men or women. 
Procession of the Goddess : Four men, bathed and therefore purified, take the image of Mariamin 
from the temple, and move threo times round tho pit, keoping it on their right hand, ‘Then a goat, 
which I had first seen tathered near the north-eastern oorner of the pit, is taken three times round it. 
‘The goddess is then carried about two hundred yards to meet the procession coming from tho river. 
When they all return the goat is slain as sacrifice to Kali (= Mariamin). ‘This takes place about 
three feet from the south-east corner of the pit, and is done by ono stroke of a sugar-cane knife, the 
head being severed from the body. ‘The slayer may belong to any of the sub-castes. In Pieter. 
mariteburg it has been done by the same man and his son for the last thirty years. ‘Tho colour of 
the gout is immaterial. Its blood 
4s not used : it is regarded as an 
offering to Kali. Tt used to be 
customary to kill fifteen goats 
‘on this oocasion, but the number 
hhas been reduced to ono by the 
influence of the advanced move- 
ment lest the slaughter should. 
havo an undesirable effect on 
‘Buropean opinion, At Umbilo- 
‘ further change has taken place; 
for the goat there has been 
substituted a pumpkin, which is 
sacrificed by being out in two. 

As soon as the goat has 
been slain, the image of the 
goddess, which, on re-entering 
the temple grounds, had been 
taken near to the south-eastern 
corner of the pit, is carried two 
Fra, 6, sonaxs coxmeornea asnss mou nae rer arzen yaxe-watave, 0d & half times round it in 

‘a clockwise direction, and is 
placed near the north-westem comer, facing the pit, ‘Then the priest, an elderly man with « 
dignified and upright carriage, walked slowly threo times through the hot ashes, and finally took up- 
‘9 position on the western side of the pit, facing eastward, 
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One at a time the devotees then followed from east to west toward the tomple, walking first 
through the turmeric water, then through the ashes, and finally through the mill bath. When I 
saw the ceremony most of the performers appeared to collapse as soon as they got across. ‘They were 
caught by their friends and carried into the temple. On recovering consciousness they offer their 
thanks to the goddess, ‘The women and children, who are nowadays not allowed to walk through 
the ashes, circle round the pit and enter the temple. ‘Then there is a general service of prayer to 
the goddess. In the temple the devotees are allowed to break their fast, and are given bananas, mill, 
and lime-fruit water. 

‘Finally the milk from the pit is thrown on to the ashes. After the performers have changed into 
ordinary clothes a procession is formed, and the goddess, accompanied by music, is taken through a 
few adjacent streets and then back into tho temple, 

Some people gather a few ashes from the pit. ‘They may bo uscd just ax the holy ashes referred 
to above, and placed on the forehead at prayer time. I was told that at one time they might be 
mixed with water and drunk to cure diseaso, 

‘The process of passing through the ashes appoars to have little or no effect on the foct. I 
examined some feet half an hour after the ceremony and could see no signs of burning, Some of tho 
young men were playing football the next day. Sometimes, it was said, a blister or two may be 
received as the result of imperfect faith or preparation. Immunity from burning is not duo to any 
unusual toughness of the skin; some of the participants have been accustomed to wearing boots all 
their lives just like Europeans. 

According to my informants, of the two white men who took part in the coremony in 1920 one 
got off with a blister; but tho other, whoso attention was attracted by somo of his friends in the crowd 
calling to him as he was passing through the ashes, had to jump out of the pit. His feet were rather 
badly bumed, and he was confined to bed for some timo, R. U. SAYCE. 
Sudan: Magic. Driberg. 
Divination by Pebbles. By WJ. H. Driberg. 

‘Tho system desoribed here is that employed by the Didinga, It is also found among the 
Acholi—but not, I believe, among the Lotuko or other neighbours of the Didinga. Among the 
‘Acholi, however, divination by pebbles is confined to professional practitioners, and any desiring to 
know the future have to apply to them. Among the Didinga anyone may take the omens in this way, 
either for himself or for a friend, and they place implicit reliance on the correctness of the forecast 
which the pebbles reveal. On one occasion, when I was proposing journey on the following morning, 
to a disturbed settlement, I threw the pebbles in the prescribed manner and three successive throws 
signified disaster. I then handed them to » Didinga to throw on my behalf and again the omens 
were as bad as they could be. ‘The men who were to accompany me were reluctant to do so, and 
‘everyone tried to dissuade me from my journey. ‘Unfortunately I refused to be dissuaded, and this 
method of divination received a gratuitous advertisement from the fact that three of my men were 
killed and two wounded. 

‘This method of divination is called by the Didinga todlo, and to take the omens is ruko todto, 
Forty-eight pebbles, preferably of quartz (always left conveniently ready by their owner in a small 
gourd), are first counted into twelve groups of four in order to see that the full number is there. ‘They 
are then gathered into the two hands, and the person desiring to divine the future shakes them slowly 
in his hands, murmuring the object of his inquiry (it must be a specific object) in a liturgical tone. 
For example, “I am going on a journey to-morrow to Lomongoli "—with the implied question “is it 
“an auspicious day and direction # " 

Should the owner of the pebbles prefer to ask another to take the omens on his behalf, possibly 
from a presentiment that he is going to throw unluckily, he will first hold the pebbles in his own hand 
+o impregnate them with his personality, and while murmuring the object of his inquiry will press his 
hands to his heart and forehead before passing the pebbles over to the other, who will then proceed 
in the usual manner. 

‘The pebbles are thrown up gently into the air two or three times from the open palms in order 
that they may be well mixed and after they have been shaken up in this way they are caught in the 
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left hand, a few being abstracted by the right. These are examined, and if they number four or 
‘4 multiple of four, they are returned to the other pebbles and the divination starts again. It must 
be noted that four pebbles in the right hand always stops the divination, but if there are fewer pebbles 
than four, they are placed together on the ground. If there are more than four, but not a multiple 
of four, the four pebbles or their multiple are returned to the left hand, and the balance, 1, 2 or 3, are 
placed together on the ground, The pebbles are then tossed up again, and some are abstracted and 
placed on the ground in a separate group behind their predecessors. ‘This is done again and again 
until an even four pebbles in the right hand terminates the divination. The pebbles on the ground, 
arranged in a line of groups, each consisting of 1, 2 or 3 pebbles, are then attentively examined and 
the omens declared according to the formation of the groups. 

‘The following examples, in which the numerals stand for the number of pebbles in each group, 
‘will illustrate the method. Interpretation is not at all easy, as with the exception of three, which 
isa lucky number symbolizing the three stones under the cooking pot, the numbers carry meanings 
which are not constant. ‘They appear to vary according to the pattern of the throw and according 
to the question which the pebbles have to answer. Any throw, however, ending with three is lucky. 

Example I—8, 3,3 Tt will be a good journey and there will be plenty to eat. ‘The interpretation. 
of this is, of course, obvious. 

Example I—3 men; 1 cattle; 1 cattle; 2 cattle tracks; 3 men; 1 stick for driving 
cattle. If you go on your raid, you will be successful and obtain many cattle, "Here the explanation 
depends partly on tho 8's and partly on the pattern taken by the pebbles. 

Example Il—1 self; 2 women; 1 acceptance; 3 luck. You will have a suocessful 
affair without any unpleasant consequences, 

Example IV.—1 self; 2 women; 1 acceptance, This is the same as TIT without the lucky 
$ to end with, ‘The meaning is that trouble will come of your affair as the woman will conceive 
‘a child by you. 

Example V.i—2 cattlo tracks; 3 men; 1 stick for driving cattle; 3 very many cattle; 
1, 1, 1, 1 cattle dung indicating large herds; 3 men; 2 conquered enemy. Foretells a very 
ssuocosaful raid. ‘The genoral pattern of the pebbles is largely responsible for the interpretation, 

Example VI—8, 8 the enemy whom you are raiding are in good order—they have the lucky 
number; 1 enemy spears; 1 enemy spears; 2 your comrades holding their hands to their mouths 
in sorrow; 3, 1,2 our men defeated and retiring in disorder (had the 8 fallen last, the interpretation 
would have been very different). An unsuccessful raid is predicted. 

Example VIL—3 male animals; 1 spear; 3 male animals; 1 spear; 2 female animals; 
2 female animals; 1 knife for skinning. Very good hunting, You will first kill male animals 
‘and later in the day several females. 

Example VIEL—1 teeth of lion; 1 teeth of lion; 8 man killed by lion (3 here symbolizes the 
funeral meal-being cooked); 1 man who kills ion; 2 men; 2 men; 1 men. A disastrous hunt. 
A lion will attack and kill several huntors before itis iteolf killed. 

_ Example IX.—1 neck of giraffe; 3 men; 1, 1,1 backbone of giraffe; 2 men; 1 knife for 

‘ing. A giraffo will be killed at the hunt, This example best illustrates the graphic interpretation 
of the pebbles, depending entirely on the pattern of the completed throw. 
Example X.—2 mouth with which you drink; 1 bowl of beer; 2 men; 1 beer; 2 men; 
3 men after a good meal; 1 food. If you go on your journey, you will find plenty of beer and 
food at the end. 
Example XI—1 bull; 1 bull; 8 cattle; 1 stick for driving; 2 cattle tracks; 3 men; 
1,1, 1,1 cattle dung; 2 men; 2 men; 1 stick for driving. A very successful raid with much 
‘booty. Compare Example V. 

‘Example XII.—1, 1, 1 open and empty country; 8, 3,8 ourmen. An unsuccessful raid. We 
shall go a long way and find nothing. 

Example XIII.—2 sick man who will die; 1, 1, 1, 1 sickness (representing panting breath) ; 
3 fire ab hich th aa men alts; 2 moan watching him, ‘The man ou whowe bebalf the inquiry i 
made will shortly die. 
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Example XIV.—3 men; 2 bowls of food; 1,1 men eating; 2 men; 3 more men, in 
lucky order. A good journey and plenty of food. 

‘Nore 1—An analagous, but different, system of divination is found among the Akamba, 
Of. Max, 1928, 137. It is worth noting, however, that among the Akamba also the number 3 is 
lucky and for the same reason as is given by the Didinga. A pebble game of the Mangbetu is 
described by Mr. P. 'T. L. Putnam in Maw, 1930, 59, but the only relevance that it appears to have 
in connection with the Didinga system of divination is that 4 or a multiple of 4 always closes the play. 

Nors 2.—The Didinga also have a pebble game called Dae eth dae Khoi (give sheep, give goat). 
It is interesting as it gives evidence of a rudimentary mathematical ability. Presumably every 
Didinga knows what the result will be as the two players respectively wager a hypothetical goat or 
a hypothetical sheep, and none except small children is ever surprised at the result. It is really 
a method of teaching children a mathematical law, rather than a game. Forty-eight pebbles (not 
the pebbles which are used for divination) are employed and each player takes 24, muttering dae eth 
or dae Khoft. They are then laid out in parallel columns two at a time, making 12 groups of 4 pebbles 
each, One of the players takes into his hand a single pebble from the twelfth group and the other 
picks up the remaining three pebbles. ‘They then pick up the pebbles from the beginning, taking 
two at a time in turn, till all the pebbles have been picked up. Each player lays his pebbles down in 
fours, and the one who took up a single pebble finds that he has three left over, while the one who 
took up three pebbles finds one left over. All except children who have not been taught know what 
the explanation is. A similar game occurs among the Nuer. Cf. ‘Nuer Customs and Folklore,’ by 
Ray Huffman, p. 66. J. H. DRIBERG. 





























Cameroons : Ethnology. Powell-Cotton. 


Note on the Native Custom of Carrying Stones in the Mouth, collected Feb-March, 1992, French Cameroons. 
By Major Powell-Cotton. 





Tho women of the Kaka tribe 
inhabiting the forest country south of 
Beri (4-22 N. lat, 14-20 E. lon.) on the 
Bortoua~Batouri motor road, in the French 
Cameroons, have tho habit of carrying small 
stones under the tongue, 

Out of fifteen sets of ‘ stones” which T 
collected the number varied from 3 to 6, 
but was usually four. ‘They are called 
“Talembe Btanou’ in the Kaka language. 

Some are pieces of green or white glass 
bottles, others crystals, pebbles, or lumps 
of resin, and vary in size from No. 7, 
11 X 8 x Bem. to No, 848, 23 x 21x 9om,, 
while the ‘set’ will weigh from 1 dr. 10 gns. 
to 5 dr. 1 gr 

‘The girls begin carrying them at quite 
an early age, and only remove them at night. 

‘The reason they give for the custom is to 
ensure fruitfulness. Women who are good 
friends exchange stones with one another 
as a greeting. 

In old age they divide the stones among 
their female children, or if they have none, 
then amongst their nearest female relatives. 
‘At death the same scheme of division is 
followed 
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‘The stones often have sharp edges and angles, and strike one as being most uncomfortable to 
retain under the tongue. P. H. G. POWELL-COTTON. 


Borneo: Technology. ‘Swayne. 
A Kelabit Basket. By J. 0. Swayne, 

‘The baskets illustrated are made by Kelabits, a 

little-known tribe in Sarawak, who are assumed 
to be tho southernmost representatives of the 
Muruts in Borneo. ‘They are in an unusual technique 
which has not been found elsewhere in Sarawak, and 
it would be of great interest to know from where it 
was derived. 

The measurements of the basket in fig. 1 are: 
‘Total height, 12 inches; height to shoulder, 7 inches ; 
diameter ot bottom, 12 inches; diameter at neck, 
6 inches; ciroumference of body-work, 40 inches ; 
circumference of neck, 19 inches. ‘The bottom 
consists of 19, the sides of 24 and the shoulder 
to the top, of 21 rings. 

‘The whole basket appears to consist of one piece 
of rotan over 150 feet in length (native workers have 
pointed out to mo that any basket-maker is an 
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adept at hiding joins and this may consist of 
more than one piece; however, there is no 
external evidence of this and it would, I think, 
be easier to work one piece than several). 
‘As I have seen finished specimens only, 
the manufacture is conjectured. All the 
material is of prepared rotan (rofan sega). 
‘The body-work is of rotan from which the out- 
side skin has been scraped; the uprights are of 
split rotan and the binding wefts made from 
the hard skin. Presumably the material is 
first given a prolonged soaking in water as this 
would make it more pliable. ‘The rings are 
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then bent to form the body; it is possible that they are held in place by string, which is subsequently 
removed, as is done in other forms of basketry. ‘Two split rotans cross ench other at right angles 
at the bottom and form the four main uprights, four more are added from the third ring and eight 
from the seventh, presumably to prevent an awkward lump on the bottom ; as it is, the basket stands 
perfectly level. ‘These uprights pass over the top and are continued inside; the juncture is invisible. 
A single weft of rotan skin is then worked up each upright, first being knotted on to a ring and then 
looped round an inner and outer upright. At the top these wefts are finished off in a figure of eight 
over the two top rings. A close fitting cover, three inches in depth, is made in the same Way. A handle 
of unsplit rotan passes through two loops at the bottom and two on one side and three on the other, 
‘This makes it convenient for carrying in the hand or hanging up in the house. ‘The whole is coloured 
a dark brown by smoking over a fire; that this was done after the basket was finished is evident by 
the natural colour showing where a knot has slipped, 

Mr. Andreini, of the Sarawak Civil Service, whom I have to thank for bringing back these baskets 
from the Baram river, informs me that the local name is belalong and that they are commonly used 
for carrying light articles, vegetables and jungle fruits. Fig. 2 is a slightly taller basket with holes 
cut at top and bottom to adapt it for a hen-coop. Both baskets are now in the Sarawak Museum, 

J. 0. SWAYNE. . 








Sudan: Technology. Crowfoot. 
Pot Making in Dongola Province, Sudan. By J. W. Crowfoot, C.B.8., P.8.A 

At Nowi, near Khandak, two techniques were seen, ono purely by hand, the other with B 
the use of a primitive wheel, 

‘The hand technique was employed for 
making pots with spouts and handles 
(ibrika) (see fig. 1). 

Clay. This consisted } clay from the 
neighbourhood, 4 limestone (gir), and } 
pounded potsherds ground on a quern. It 
‘was mixed the night before. ‘This mixture 
wwas used for the whole of the pot except 
the bottom in which no clay was used 
Ddecause it might be exposed to fire. 

Process, A hollowed stone was used as 
‘a support (sanad) and the clay flattened on 
the stone. ‘The potter then took an old 
Gisk-shaped potsherd (the galib), laid the 
clay on the disk, which rests on the stone, 
and turned up the edge. He then applied 
‘a large coil composed of the whole mixture 
and worked this up with his fingers, which 
he dipped continually in a gourd full of 
pounded pot dust. Ho finished half the 
body of the pot in fifteen minutes, then 
smoothed it with a reed and set aside to 
dry. The time it takes to dry varies, 
naturally. When dry he added a second 
coil, and so on until the whole was shaped 
like a hollow ball without any opening. 
‘He smoothed this all over with a splinter 
of split reed. ‘Time taken: ten minutes. 
‘Then he added the pattern, produced by ss 
stroking the body of the pot with a Fra, L. DoNGoLA Por CALLED sanrK. 
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splinter of palm reed wound round with a coarse thread. ‘Then he pierced a hole in the top for 
the neck. 

‘Tho neck is shaped separately, like a small tube, pierced with a reed and enlarged with the finger. 
When it is dry it is set over the hole already made in the body of the pot and firmly fixed with a reed 
still.inside, ‘The neck is then smoothed with a smoother and titivated, the reed being removed to let 
the fingers work inside and then replaced, Next a spout is made solid, the hands being dried with 
powder, and the spout stuck solid on the side of tho jar. A ball of clay is put on between the spout 
‘and the neck for ornament, ‘Then the handle is added in the same way; at first it is stretched ina 
straight line, then brought over above the neck, the base fixed firmly and the top stuck under the 
brim of the neck, sruall bits being added which extend it half round the neck. ‘The usual smoothing 
operations are performed with o split reed, then a blob added on top of the handle, ‘Then the spout is 
pierced and finally the reed is removed from the neck, 

‘Those pots take twenty-four to thirty hours to dry in the shade. 

The reddening’ is done with a reddish clay called kair, which is ground on a hollow stone, 
mixed with water and dabbed on to the neck with the finger, and to the other smooth parts. When 
itis dry enough the reddened part is polished with a pebble, both at top and bottom. 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. : 
Life-In the French Congo. Summary of a Communication presented by Madame Gabrielle Mf. Vassal. 
22 November, 1982. (Prepared by R. O. Johnston.) 

Brazzaville, where Dr. Vassal was stationed as Director of Health, is situated on the Congo, 

‘at tho point where tho river broadens out into Stanley Pool. 

The staple food of the Congolese people is manioo. ‘They are underfed and the general mortality 
remains high, and there is a continual danger of famine, accentuated by the transport difficulties. 

‘Films taken by Dr. Muraz wore shown. They dealt with the beliefs and superstitions of the Sara tribes 
living in the Chad and UbangiShari territories. ‘The Sara are a strong, prolific race, coming from Bahr 
el Ghazal, and speaking a language resembling the Dor (Bongo) tongue. ‘There are many tribes, and of 
these the Sara Djingé are well known for the mutilation of the lips of their women. ‘The lips are 
stretched out by circles of wood. The film shows this operation, which is performed by the betrothed man. 

A section of the film dealt with the Hyondo, one of the secret societies of the Sara people. ‘The 
Sara believes that he is born with two souls, one being the ‘ Koi’ or evil spirit. The object of the 
Hyondo is to get rid of ‘ Koi,’ and to this end the Sara goes through a two-year period of initiation 
into the society. It is considered. impossible for a woman to lose her ‘Koi,’ and, consequently, women 
are never admitted to the Hyondo society. 

Flagellation is distasteful to ‘ Kol,’ and the film shows two men lashing each other furiously and 
in deadly earnest, while the onlookers seem more than a little amused. Tho evil spirit is often equated 
with some animal, and the men, in order to obtain deliverance, dress themselves in a disguise that 
resembles the particular form their ‘ Kot’ is taking. ‘They walk in a crouching manner and are led 
by one of the old Hyondos, Special dances, such as Lion, Monkey, Hyena and Bird dances, are per- 
formed. ‘Kot’ is blamed for causing deaths in the village, and in one most interesting section of the 
film was shown a Sara woman who had died in childbed, surrounded by mourners. ‘The women 
beat themselves and dash themselves violently on the ground in order to punish ‘ Kol.” 

Before marriage, Sara girls are subjected to a mutilation (clitoridectomy), and the film showed an 
old woman performing this operation with a triangular knife. 

A long section of the film dealt with the tattooing and the forms of loin-coverings met with in 
these parts. In the tattooing, the patterns are formed by raised cicatrization, parallel lines, undulating 
lines, lozenges and star-shaped designs being beautifully worked on the cheeks, chest, shoulders, arms 
and backs, whilst some examples of very complicated tattooing round the navel were also represented. 
‘The loin-coverings varied from a few giraffe hairs and strings, with or without beads, to an elaborate 
‘covering called the ‘ Gol,’ in the shape of a phallus. The ‘Gol’ is made of vegetable fibres, bound 
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round with thin strings, and is shaped in a curve that exactly fits the line from anus to vagina, covering 
both orifices, and then protrudes some four or six inches forward. This is kept in position by a kind of 
network called the ‘ Gogne,” and by this strange means the Sara Yamodo women say that they shut 
the doors of their bodies to ‘ Koi.’ 

Itis the first time that many of these things have been seen by a white man, and the film is a most 
curious and interesting document. 


MAN 


‘The Diversity of Culture in Melanesia. Summary of a Communication by W. @. Ivens, Litt.D. 
8 December, 1932. 

The parts of Melanesia under consideration, viz., the northern New Hebrides, Banks, 
southern and central Solomon Islands, may be taken as forming a cultural unit. The culture 
in this area shows clear traces of foreign admixture, and cannot be regarded as primitive or pure. 
‘Many of the terms used to describe ‘ soul ’ or * spirit’ or ‘ shadow ’ or ‘reflected image * are derived 
from Indonesian or Tagalog or Malagasy words meaning * soul or spirit,’ ‘ soul or shadow,’ ‘ ancestor,’ 
‘incantation,’ ‘ supplication’; while some of the words for ‘ breath ’ or ‘ life’ are also Indonesian. 

On San Cristoval there is evidence of the presence of the Indonesian idea of ‘ soul-substance, 
and, inferentially, this is true also of other parts. Mota, with San Cristoval, has beliefs with regard 
to ‘soul-substance ’ being in objects, while on San Cristoval man is said to have two souls, The 
occurrence of ideas of * soul-substance,’ and of the duality of the soul, shows that Melanesian culture 
cannot be regarded as primitive. 

In parts of the Solomons there are dual homes of the dead, the newer home being given the 
premier place as being the centre of an introduced culture. ‘Three places in the Solomons speak of a 
‘ship of the dead ° carrying souls to the newer home of the dead. 

"The worship of the native peoples in Melanesia is concerned with (a) ghosts, (b) spirits, i¢., beings 
‘not considered to have once been men. Also in the Solomons there is a worship of sharks and snakes, 
incarnations of ancestors or of * spirits,” together with a worship of ‘spirits’ connected with the 
bonito-fishing. ‘The ‘spirits’ of the Banks Islands may well be immigrants who introduced the 
social club, the sukwe, or the secret society, the famate, while the ‘ spirits’ of the Solomons may be 
immigrants who introduced the bonito-fishing and the cult of the frigate-bird. ‘The original worship 
of ‘ ghosts’ has been overlaid or added to by cults introduced from without, or, by the worship of 
those who introduced outstanding features of local cultures. 

It is doubtful if mana is of Melanesian Its main association there is with persons rather 
than with objects, and only in the Mota area is there a definite connection between mana and objects, 
though it is held on San Cristoval that spiritual or psychic power may reside in objects. One is 
snclined to think that mana is rather connected with the Indonesian idea of ‘ soul-substance,’ or with 
psychic powers. The word mana is probably connected with Javanese wenang, power, powerful, 
‘ménang, to overcome. 

Evidence of migration into Melanesia is provided (a) indirectly, by such cultural elements as 
(1) the secret societies, (2) the social club of the Banks, (3) the patrilineal character of the culture 
of Mala and Ulawa; (d) directly, by traditions of immigration into Mala; (c) by the largo 
number of Indonesian words in the languages, by grammatical similarities with Indonesia, and by 
the presence of Indonesian terms for the religious ideas of the peoples as well as for the relationship 
terms which are used. 























persons who have examined any of tho evidence 
‘agree that man is both an animal and a primate, 
‘and in opening this discussion I do not therefore 
propose to waste time considering the already. 
established morphological proofs of man’s kinship 
‘with the other members of the Order primates, the 
monkeys and apes. What I propose to do instead 


Human Biology. 

Evidence of Ms Kinship. with the Primates. 

Disouesion opened. by ‘Dr. "Sally Zuckerman 

28° November, 1982. 9 
Précis of Dr.S.Zuckerman's Opening Remarks. 

1 is possible that somo. might understand from 

dite ttl given to this afternoons disewsion that roan 


is not ono of the primates. Tam sure that such an 
implication was far from the minds of those who 
‘arranged this meoting. All scientifically trained 


is to consider facts from tho fields of physiol 
and behaviour which bear on the question of 1] 
classification and phylogeny of this group of 
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mammals, sinco this evidenco is not as a rulo treated 
in discussions such as that of this afternoon. Before 
doing $0, howover, I want to review the present 
position ‘of our ideas on tho classification of tho 
primates, particularly of man, to see 

views on this question provide an efficient frame 
into which to fit the evidence presented by studies 
of physiology and behaviour. 

‘Tho individuals which make up an Order of 

ls must possess certain arbitrary characters 
which define the Order, and they aro classified into 
Sub-orders, Families, Genera and Species according 
to tho totality of the similarities and dissimilarities 
of the taxonomic characters they present for 
examination, Although theso characters may. 
become woighted after they have been systematically. 
‘and rationally applied in classification, no special 
diagnostic virtue can be claimed on a priort grounds 
for any ono of them, Classification forms the basis 
of phylogenetic speculation, and the more exnotly 
it has beon carried out (in other words, the greater 
tho number of taxonomio charaoters that have been 
considered) the moro likely will there be unanimity 
about the views which students hold regarding the 
evolution of the forms classified together. But sino 
tho rules of classification are largely arbitrary and 
ompirical (especially in tho creation of genera and 
specie), ample spe is provided for phylogenetio 
argument, Moreover, tho difficulty of tracing the 
dotails of phylogeny’ is greatly increased by tho 
Possibility that convergont or parallel evolution may 
have talon placo among morphologically similar 
forms. 

If tho idoal were possible, our ideas on the 
evolution of tho primates should emanate from a 
sound and unanimously accepted classification, 
Unfortunatly, ther eno such thing, Tho clasial 
definition (laid down by St. George Mivart in 1878) 
of the characters which should be possessed by the 
members of tho Order is regarded by many workers 
‘45 unsatisfactory. Indood, it is so wide that some 
‘authorities demand tho exclusion of the Lemurs 
from the group, while othors again the 
inclusion of the Menotyphla. ‘The classification is 
chaotic in another respect. Monkeys and. a 
‘usually treated by zoologists, man by physical 
anthropologists. Each of these students has his 
own methods, and usually neither is fully aware of 
tho other's activities. ‘Tho physical anthropologist, 

ith his studies mainly confined to the one family 
of Hominide, probably regards the differences 
between the types he investigates as being far more 
significant than they might appear to the zoological 
systematist. The genera and species of the 
Hominidee are thus not necessarily equivalent in 
fais Aetrenakon to shows, for exacple, of She 
Family Ccreopithecide (monkeys joons). But 
‘oven ‘within the Family Hominide one moots 
serious inconsistencies in classification, since to-day 
‘wo accopt a scheme of classification in, which inter- 
specific. differences, pethaps even the range of 
intra-specific variability, may be greater than 
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intergenerio differences. Such inconsistencies can 
be put down to a variety of reasons. Among them 
may be noticed the difficulties raised by anthropo- 
morphio bias, and tho fact that the ‘first. human 
remains which clearly did not belong to the speci 
H, sapiens, were found end described at a time 
when human evolution was being hotly denied. 
‘There was no more logical basis for Professor King’s 
creation in 1864 of a now species of Homo for the 
reception of the Neanderthal skullcap, than there 
‘was for the creation of a new genus of Hominid, 
So far as he was concerned, it was Inrgely an 
arbitrary choice, 

‘When one studies on the one hand the differences 
between Modern man and Neanderthal man, and 
‘those between Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus 
‘on the other, it soon becomes plain that the first two 
types aro differentiated from each other at least as 
much as are the second two. ‘This is not indionted 
resent classification of Fossil men, which 
ils to show that perhaps all archaic’ human 
skulls aro moro closely related to one another than 
they are to moder man, To classify some as 
pecies of Homo ancl others as woparato gonora is 
therefore irrational. ‘True relationships would 
almost certainly be better exprossod by definitely 
abandoning the existing classification, and by 
dividing the Family Hominida into ‘two sub- 
fami tn Pelaandrpis sprising such forms 
iy Pach sad Noto 

la, consisting of types 
‘men of the Upper Palmolithio.® Har 
exactly as possible tho amount of differentiation 
necessary to establish generic or specific distinction 
among the Hominid, the known fossil human forms 
could then bo arranged in these two sub-families. 

‘The sub-division of the Primates into groups 
(6g Lemaurs, New World Monkeys, Apos) is a 
matter ing primarily on a consideration of 
superficial factors like geographical distribution, 
‘external appearance, and teeth. Fundamental ideas 
as to relationships also emerge from this superficial 
‘classification, but dotailed anatomical comparison is 
required to ‘reveal the existence of more precise 
relationships. It is, however, doubtful whether such 
comparison ‘vould,’ with any scientific cartainty, 


























point fo man's closest relative among the apes. The 
question may be examined from the physiological 
and psychological points of view. Definablo 


characters from these fields of study can bo used 
for taxonomic purposes sido by side with those from 
the fiold of morphology. 

Physiological characters (for example, the 
mechanisms of reproduction and the characters of 
‘the blood) and behaviour pattems (for instance, 
nursing behaviour) aro differentiated among. the 

rimates in accordance with the sub-groups of the 
Brder defined. morphologically. Thte @. typical 
‘menstrual cyclo is characteristic of apparently only 
‘the Old World primates. Again, specifically the 
samo iso-agglutinogens aro found only in the 
anthropoid group, i.e, in man and the apes. In 





1 See Zuckerman, &. ‘Eugenics Review,’ January, 1933. 
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short, the study of the differentiation of physio- 
logical and behavioural characters helps to define the 
‘broader relationships of the primates,* and from the 
Point of view of this evidence there seems no reason 
to doubt that man evolved together with the apes 
from a common stock. 

Tho physiological evidence seems to suggest that 
‘man is more like the orang and gibbon than he is, 
like the African apes, a conclusion contrary to the 
sual interpretation of the morphological evidence, 
‘The physiological data, however, also suggest that 
independent evolution of the same characters may 
havo occurred in both the apes and man, and that 
there is accordingly no real ground from which to 
Postulato relationship #0 olose as this, ‘Thus, a0 far 
48 is known, the African apes possess only tho iso- 
agglutinogen A, ‘The Eastern apes, like man, have 
doth A and B. ‘This implies that evolution with 
regard to tho blood groups has been different, and 
very likely indopendent, in the African and Bastern 
apes—and if this is possible for thia character, there 
iano reawon for denying the possibilty of the inde 

andent evolution of other characters. ‘Thus, ib is 

itimato to doubt whether there can be a definite 
answer to a question asking which of the four 
‘existing apes is, man’s closest relative, even though 
there can benodoubt that man’s evolutionwasclosoly 
bound up with that of tho whole anthropoid group. 

Discuasion.—In. the discussion whieh followed 
Dr, Zuckerman's paper, Professor Lo Gros Clark 
‘said it was interesting to note how physiological, 
hwmatological and biochemical lines of inquiry 
corroborated in so remarkable a dogreo the cone 
clusions which had been reached from straight- 
forward anatomical observation. In those few casos 
in which thero was an apparent discrepancy between 
‘anatomical and physiological evidenco in regard to 
the degreo of affinity with individual species of the 
higher primates, it remained a debatable point as to 

+ ihlch should be given the greater weight 

impression was that physiological 

plying as they seemed to do differences 
mental metabolic processes, should make one very 
‘cautious in accepting anatomical similarities as 
‘evidence of a close relationship. ‘The more detailed 
researches in comparativo anatomy which had 
been carried out in recent years made it probable, 
in his view, that parallel evolution was quite a 
common phenomenon, Indeed, it was to be-antici- 
pated, as Osborn had emphasized, that the 
descendants of a common ancestor would tend to 
develop along parallel lines if they were subjected 
to similar types of environment, since they begin 
their evolutionary journey with similar  poten- 
tialities, Consequently, structural similarities might 
denoto nothing more than a descent from a common 
ancestor which may be quito remote. 

‘Dr. G. M, Morant criticized remarks that had 
been’ made’ regarding classification within the 
Hominid. Ho supposed that Dr. Zuckerman 
‘hod implied that the classification of fossil human 
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skeletons should be based on a comparison of their 
morphological characters only and without regard 
to any other considerations. ‘This would be contrary 
to tho pmctieo of physical anthropologists, who have 
always attached great importance to the relative 
dating of the finds. He also disagreed with the 
suggestion that all characters should be given equal 
‘weight in classification. ‘This has sometimes been 
done owing to the fact that there is as yet insufficient: 
evidence to grade them in any exact way, but it 
‘appears obvious that greater importaneo should be 
attached to those characters which most clearly 
ish all human from all non-human forms. 

Professor Elliot Smith, concluding the discussion, 
cexprested the opinion that with tho increase of out 
Imowledge of ‘tho structure, dovelopment and 
functions of tho various members of tho Ordor 

tes both living and extinct, it is a matter of 
importanco from timo to time to examine the 
implications of our knowledge, now and old, and 
determine how far biologists aro agreed and defino, 
precisely what are the legitimate differences of 
opinion, the settlement of which awaits further 
investigation. 

Tt must not be forgotten that when tho elasuifien- 
tion of mammals was first mado, a number of 
‘animals wero grouped together as the Order primates 
mainly on tho basis of their external characters, in 
Particular, the possession of hands and pectoral 
marnmary glands, and that this view was, in the 
main, subsequently corroborated (after certain errors 
wero’ oliminated) and given a now precision by 
anatomical and —embryological considerations. 
‘Within recent years tho important evidence provided 
by the study of function has been introduced as a 
corrective and a corroboration. ‘Tho su 
made in tho course of this discussion that when the 
tmorphologial and physiologial ovidenco appear to 
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conflict, greater weight should be given to 
functional considerations cannot bo admitted. ‘The 
original distinction of tho primates was the 
possession of hands, which represent morphological 


characters that are the expression of far-re 
Physiological possibilities duo to, developments, in 
rain anc body which confer a distinctive position 
upon tho primates. The morphological characters, 
in fact, ae a, concrete expresion_ of physiological 
charactors of such a high degree of complexity that 
only certain aspects are susceptible of experimental 
test. But the morphological expression of these 
physiological facts is patent to all. We would no 
more attribute to physiological resemblances. the 
decisive weight claimed for them than we would call 
‘a butterfly a bird simply because it flies, when 
morphological considerations establish beyond any 
doubt the fact that a butterfly is not a bird. 

‘Dr. Zuckerman has called attention to an important 
series of facts which, while revealing the intimacy of 
the connections of the different sub-orders of the 
Primates establish quite clearly tho facts that the 
Old World monkeys, the apes and man are much 











* Zuckerman, 8. 1993. 
Phylogeny of Lemurs, Mo 


A Study of the Bearings of Physiology and Behaviour on the Gasification and 
5, and Anthtopoids.’ Kegan Paul, London. In the Press. 
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moro closely associated with one another than tho 
other representatives of tho Order are, and that the 
apes are moro closely akin to the human family. 
Some of the functional characters hat he makes uso of 
‘are genetically linked with other primate characters 
which have been revealed by morphological and 
physiological tests. ‘Tho interesting feature, for 
‘example, of increased mobility of the face and the 
‘uso of the facial muscles for expressing emotional 
states which, as he has pointed out, distinguish the 
Simi from the Prosimim, is cleerly a direct result 
of the enhancoment of visual discrimination resulting 
from the development of the macula which enables 
the monkeys to appreciate the subtle changes in 
tho face which the lemur is quite incapable of 
recognizing. It is quito possible also that tho 
differences in soxunl behaviour in the animals with 
macular vision may also be due to the same cause, 
‘tho dopendenco on visual knowledge for the stimula- 
tion of soxual interest. ‘The recognition of this fact, 
howover, would not at all diminish the importance 
of theso distinctive charactors. On the contrary, by 
emphasizing tho complex and closely-knit pattern 
of behaviour which has resulted from a distinctive 
trend of evolution, it enhances tho valuo of each of 
‘thoso different features as ovidenca of affinity. 

‘Tho evidence submitted by Dr. Zuckerman leaves 
unsottled the problem as to the nearness of the 
relationship of the African and the non-Aftican 
anthropoids to. the human family, or rather, it 
pprovents tho evidence in such a way as definitely to 
raiso the possibility that the orang and gibbon 
may bo moro nearly akin to man. than. tho 
chimpanzee and gorilla, On this particular issue 
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it is essential not to ignore the evidence of 
morphology, whether of brain or teeth, muscles or 
viscera, and, in fact, the whole character and 
behaviour of the African apes which affords, in my 
opinion, unquestionable evidence of closer kinship 
to,man than tho Asiatic apes do. 

‘The interesting suggestion made by Dr. Zuckerman 
with zeforenco to the w-grouping of the members of 
the Hominide is particularly valuablo and, if 
adopted, it would, I think, remove a number of 
Giffeultios which present thennasives jn the present 
‘classification, especially when discoveries aro made 
of new types of men akin to Neanderthal Man, but 
more primitive in type, such, for example, as 
Heidelberg Man, Rhodesian Man, and tho newly. 

iscovered skulls in Java which Dr. Oppenoorth. has. 
called Homo soloensis. ‘By suggesting that theso 
different types of extinct men differ from one 
‘another less than any of them differs from Homo 
sapiens, tho possibility is raised that it might "be 
well to’ restrict the genus Homo to Homo sapiens 
‘and include it, in a sub-family (Neoanthropide) 
istinct from all the other types which might, be 
included in anothor sub-family (Palwanthropidw), 
In that caso, the sub-family Paleanthropide would 
include the ‘genera Pithecanthropus, Sinanthropus, 
Boanthropus and Paeanthropus, the last of which 
would include not only Heidelberg Mon,’ to 
which this torm was originally applied by Bonarelli, 
Dut also Rhodesian Man, Neanderthal Man, Solo 
‘Man, as well as the Mousterian skulls recently found 
‘by Miss Gartod’'s expedition .in Palestine, whose 
right to bo included in the species neanderthalensis 
‘is still aub judice. 
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eonographical Pecullarities in English Medinval 
‘Alabaster Carvings. Summary of a Com- 

10 munication ty Dr. W. L. Hi , Mud. 
16 Novomber, 1982. 


After o brief account of the products of the 
Bnglish alabaster industry of about 1340-1640, 
‘and of the conditions in which it was carried on, 
the lecturer pointed out that the large number of 
English alabastor carvings still surviving supplics 
‘an exceptional amount of material for tho study of 
medieval English art. Tn them are displayed o 
considerable number of iconographical peculiarities 
—somo seemingly to be found in them alone, others 
seemingly only in contemporary English art in 
general, others occasionally (but rarely) also. in 
contemporary Continental art—the determination 
of which has both scholastic interest and potential 
Brstioal value in ar-historial,flkiore, and general 

istorical aspects, and for indicating the possibility 
fof an English source for, or influence upen, objects 
in which those peculiarities occur, Some aro in 
the treatment or the interpolation of details; others 
in composition. Some appear to havo been mis- 
conceptions magnified through repetition; others 





to have been based on incidents or properties of 
the popular stage; others on beliefs or on details 
of contemporary legends, current in England but 
not on the Continent, or tho reverse, Amongst the 
matters disoussod were tho representing of Christ 
stopping on a soldior at His Rising, tho showing of 
‘Him erucified upon the lily-plant of Annunciation- 
‘scenes, tho Virgin Mary's use of her rosary to weight 
the balance of St. Michael's weighing of souls, her 
bringing to life of the dead St. George, tho so-called 
“Trinity ’ with a group of souls and ‘no Dove, the 
Pay iS ay oe oe 

‘Hoad" tablets, and—in acoordanco with’ a oon- 
siderable body of evidence, possibly ascribable to 
‘tho attachment to St. James at Compostola of the 
‘concomitants of a Gallogo-Roman. ‘Neptune '— 
mages of St, James with whelk-shells in addition to 
hhis usual seallop-<hell. 


Alchemy and Alchemists, Summary of a 
Communication by Professor John Read, 
1 20.4. Ph.D. : 30 November, 1932. 
Jn a’narrow em alchemy may be intr. 
‘as the ‘artof transmuting the baser 
aia es pide tt somos aber 
may be defined a tho chemistry of the Middle 
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ig, indeed, alchemy was 


Agee: econding to Unb 
Be comets Weis eed, eee ms 
Sipe opeebn oso truer peep aie 
claimed to penetrate the mystery of life and the 
Perla tg oe 
Rit gore td 
astrology, philosophy, magic, mysticism, theosophy, 
Peri ein 

it the pilose alchemists, the efforts made 
bey th ra eet, ne eee ae 
eae ge Hoe 
Bato “ane eae? Bes pte 
‘system. despised ‘ puffers,’ at the other end 
of the scale, were materially-minded seekers after 
gold. There were still others who interpreted the 
doctrines of alchemy in terms of mystical theology : 
thus, the celebrated Canon ‘of Bridlington, 
init toe his Tre Cat at wae! 
PO aati. he nainesnon and ee? Wrethe 
“ Godhead ...as Thou didst make all things 
* out of one chaos, so let mo be skilled to evolve 
“in mee a ane ne 
Ee ta terete Supe en Stee * 

Heinrich Khunrath’s quaint illustration of the 
Alchemic Citadel (1609), and Mylius’ elaborate 
router the analy of ie Alcs 

eosm to the Macrocosm (1620) are examples 

weiter ta ie Mechen mermenas ae 
sie tie mars Illustrations which wero collated 
See een eayemc a tase oy Dani 
Stolcius, a young Bohemian student. From such 














{examples of its literature and jeonography; alchemy 
‘appears as a jumble of natural and moral ideas, a 
‘confusion of objective facts and subjective notions, 
incorporating. 

‘and exhibiting ill-defined connections with the story. 
‘of the Grail and other confused records of forms of 
worship, 


‘the fundamental principles of animism, 


ition, occultism, and the like. 
reputed adepts nono had a ‘more 


history than the 
* Scottish alchemist, Alexander Seton, who has been 
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‘a means of gold-making and of healing 
hice ‘ihmtal ettnt ‘was John 
‘was creatod Abbot of Tungland in 
Galloway, in 1504, “so that he might have more 
“leisure to carry ‘on his experiments.” Details of 

‘incurred in these experiments, many 
‘of which were conducted in the Castlo of Striveling 
(Stirling), are still extant and form very interesting 
Teading. ' The poct Dunbar said of Damian that 
“this Dignitary never chose to go to Mass though 
“ wamed by the holy Bell "—ap} ‘because 
hhe feared the defiling effect of the laboratory smoke 
‘upon his costly religious vestments ! 

“This tyme,” says an old record, “ thair wes 
“ane Italiane’ with tho King, quha wes maid 
“ Abbott of Tangland, and wes’ of curious ingyne 
“ He causot the King believe that he, be multi 
“ plvinge and thers his inventions, wold malo 
“fine golde of uther mottall, quhille scienco he 
“ allit the quintassenco; quhairupon the King 
“ maid greit cost, bot all in vaine, This Abbott 
“ tuik in hand to ftio with wingis, and to bo in 
* France befoir the saidis ambasadouris; and to, 

that effect he causct mak ano pair of wingia of 
“ fedderis, quilkis beand fessinit apoun him, he 
" flew of the castell wall of Strivoling, bot shortlic 

hhe fell to the ground and brak his thee banos 
bot the wyt theirof ho assoryvit to that thair was 
‘sum hen fedderis in the wingis, quhille yarnit and 
Sore yuered end coveted) te inven end nob 
Jn the concluding section of tho paper, nocounts 
of alchemical interiors and of typical alchemists 
were illustrated by lantern slides of engravi 
{mostly from the St. Andrews collection) after 
‘Teniers, Steen, Ostade, Wright, and other artists. 


Collectanea. 
"The Editor of ‘Folklore * (Revd. E. 0. Janes, 
St. Thomas’ Vicarage, Oxford) invites short 
contributions under tho heading ‘ Collectanca,” 
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termed. ‘ the chief martyr of al y.’ A-century to supplement the lon, communicated at: 
before his time, James 1V of Seotland was interested. meetings of the Folklore Society. 

REVIEWS. 
MYTHOLOGY. As Professor remarks in his introduction, 


The Hrthology ofall Races Vo. V. Semitic, By 
S.-H. Langdon. 3 inaitute 
‘America. Marshall Jones, Boston. Humphrey {3 
“Milford : Oxford University Press. 

‘Langdon has given us a monumental 
work. The astonishing amount of labour and 
Tesearch which it implies can be appreciated only 
by those who have cultivated the same field of 
study, and it will bo many years before it can be 
‘superseded in what constitutes the main and more 
important part of the volume. For the book 
foreibly illustrates how litle we still know of what 
is strictly "Semitio” mythology. ‘The recent 
discoveries at Ras Shamra are just beginning to 
‘open up this side of the subject, but it will be some 
Gime yet before the results can be fully known. 


it's as yot “ imposible to utilize them.’ 
‘Three-fourths of his book, consequently, is 
ocoupied with what ho would term ‘ Sumero- 
reyliclogy”e mabiost pon Wish hei che of Oat 
, @ subject upon Wl is ono of our 
aoRtice Oa ‘the religious side he would 


associate the Babylonians with tho Semites of 
Southora Arabia, whom the “Moon-god 
(coupled the place taleen by the Sun-god in Norh- 


‘The subject is still a 
ons. We are but 


‘Western Semitic theology. 
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Berossos tells us that Babylonia was originally 
inhabited by ‘people of various nations’ who 
derived tho elements of their civilization from the 
Persian Gulf, ‘The name ‘Semitic’ itself is 
dificult to define scientifically, sinc it is primarily 
Psllgionl and nok oltmclopial in meaning, 
*Semitie mythology” is in fact the mythology 
those who spoke and wrote a Somitio language, 
‘but thoso who did so differed widely in race. 

‘With tho spread of Babylonian culture and seript 
necessarily went the spread of Babylonian beliefs 
and religious legends in. 60 far as they had assumed 
4 literary form. Professor Langdon would refer 
‘most of these to a Sumerian origin like the eiviliza- 
tion which they accompanied, and in many cases 
it is clear that ho is right. ‘The myths and beliefs 
were doubtless considerably influenced and modified 
by ‘Semitio' soribes as time went on, bub the 
core remained Sumerian, 

‘A largo number of the myths and mythological 
‘epics ike the epio of Gilgames bave fortunately 
survived, more or leas completely, and we are now 
‘able to compare in many cases tho earlior and Inter 
aditions of them. Of these, Professor Langdon 
hhas made full use, and. in his plentiful translations, 
brought up to date, the reader will find nob only 
fa largo amount of interesting literature but also 
f store-house of materials for further research. 
‘The texts aro accompanied by a number of happily 
selected illustrations, 

‘Tho author has divided his book, very appro- 
priately, into the same number of chapters as the 
auuber ofthe signs ofthe node. ‘The rt chapter 

ry ‘ono on tho ' Geographical and Linguistic 
"Distibution. of Semitic. nd Deen 
‘This is followed by one on tho Sumero-Acoadinn 
Pantheon, succeeded by others on the Legend of 
Etana and his flight to tho lower heavens on tho 
back of an eagle, on the myth of the First Man, 
Adapa, on the Sumerian logends of TTagtug ‘ths 
‘Weaver’ and Paradiso, on the story, or rather 
stories, of tho Deluge, on tho epic of Gilgames, 
‘on tho legends of the Destruction of Man.in the 
pre-Diluvial age, on the epic of the Creation, on 
the Descent of star into Hades, and on Tammuz 




















light. 
‘One of the most interesting and unexpected 
Aiscoveries of recent years is that of the ritual and 
its ceremonies eolebrited annually at the beginning 
of the new year in Babylon and commemorating 
‘the death and resurrection of the God Merodach 
(pp. 818 0g9.). It is significant that the early 
name and title of Merodach himself was ‘ Asari 
“po bene say eel tad the mee Anat (of 
own. signification) is represented in tho early 
seript by the ame hieroglyphs (‘throne and ye,’ 
‘a5 those which denote Osiris in tho seript of Bgypt. 
It is unfortimate that Professor Langdon has 
had to conform to the American custom of trans- 
ferring what ought to be his foot-notes to the end 
of the volume, ‘The custom may be convenient 
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in what aro termed popular books, but it is wholly 
‘unsuitable to a work intended for scholars, Ono 
result is to fill the text with a bewildering mass of 
‘unfamiliar names which should have been relegated 
+o the foot of the page, the Sumerian theologians and 
thelr followers having been in the habit of identifying 
fone with another the numberless deities with till 
‘moro mumberless titles who wore worshipped. in 
the various cles and distros of Babylonia and its 
neighbourhood. Naturally the argument in the 
text in often more or less chsoured while time and 
‘pationce aro lost in looking up the references which 
the scholar expeets to find on the same page. 

Tt is needloss to say that there are statements 
hore and there on which there will be differences 
of opinion, Personally, for example, I cannot 
‘accopt the Professor's dictum that ‘ every arguanent 
“against ’ the identification of the Habira of the 
cuneiform texts with the Biblical Hebrews ‘has 
“been specious and without conviction.’ On the 
contrary, I agree with Dhorme in thinking that the 
theory is absolutely incompatible with both history 
and philology. We first hear of the Habira or 
Habiri aa mercenaries at Larsa in tho timo of 
‘Ammurapi, tho Amraphel of Genesis, and later 
‘on we find them in Kirkuk eastward of the ‘Tigris 
‘aa woll as in. the Hittite onpital in Asia Minor, 
where 1,200 of them formed the body-guard of the 
‘Hittito kings liko the ‘Tralleis of tho Hellenistic ago, 
‘and aro consoquently associated in the Hittite 
toxts with the mu or Leloges of the Greeks. 
On tho philological side tho namo is always written 
with initial h and so cannot bo identified with 
the, Biblical *Habrow * which, i derived from the 
root signifying ‘cross beyond,’ the Assyro-Baby- 
Toning “ebine, “The Biblical ative. of 
Khabira: is ‘Heber’ tho Kenite, not Bber, the 
inhabitant of the country which Jay westward of 
‘tho Euphrates. ‘The book, it should be added, is 
provided with an excellent index. A, H. SAYCE, 





AFRICA. 
Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan. By 0. G. and 
B. G. Saligman. London, 1032.” 9} x. in, 


Be att 
14 Fe, felt man toe eer i of 
cane dae eve oars Sk aa 
I ee 
ee fe a i al omens 
‘capacitios in that vast region. i 
ci et Oe a dang wth he 
cceme as oie ni, doulog tt she 
spe, oie caren te pe aa Te 
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Dparticulasly thoso on the eastern and western frontiers, ‘and Work,’ therefore, wo are concerned not with the 
Extremely little is known. ‘Theso shore chapters are by ‘interesting sido of carly life—sites and eeremmonioe, 
‘no means the Teast valuable part of the book, for in magic and the unusual so much as with man's social 
these days of rapid ‘change an indication of what is ties and relationships, his co-operative activities and 
plow may be even more important than en account tho man sentiments which, wndenin hie inaiutone; 
‘what is known. in resort, founding W individual's 
'Te is curious to noto that in ono of thees little-known alimentary needs an Sho have to be mt in face of an 
tribes, the Uduk of the Al frontier, an elaborate incecapable alteration of physiological requirements in 
440), though the othor 












couvade ritual is ol ©. from infancy to senility. 
tribes have at most a fow food "written for presentation as thesis for 


"Tho authors for the most “D., but the material was not presented 
fo theorize, But there are minor lapeos. ‘Tho ‘until Miss Richards’ return from a year's field work 
f-hero meng the Bemba in North-Bastern Rhodesia |The 

ihe ‘book has greatly gained from this, but a word of caution 


ay. be tnsful let. these pages’ bo ransacked by too 
iy ates who tay. ot eig that CA. So 
"thea tho lee tot eiply the Bomb, ut he 
savage tribe in general, ‘Phare nr, for Snatance, many 
ong sections dealing wholly with South Aftoan’ Bantu 
fof patrilineal and fata type, the Bemnba being mate: 
lineal and mainly agriculturei, or tho earful reader 
tho point of passage from consideration of tho one 
{o conaideratlon of the othor will nevor'bo anything but 
Prrfetly clear, Ineetious plucking of materia, how. 
Bren, from this chapter or ‘rom that, might lead to 
‘confusing remus. 
‘Dr. Kicharde’ plen for the need of a moro exacting 
tap of ceva na, a wal 
mone, whove every ‘given prot 
oFFinetieclous care, both in observation aad ia the 
Drosentation of wat bea been obsorved. er 4 
Ee pies, hich the ae cll cae ot 
‘are highly valuable. Wo mort now await 


Sp ee etic eh taen, andr eOvtons aden? 
o het labour andl het obvious ade 
Sie fess thls fected tank which has come to wc 
wlan and Wore farce muti aid 
¢containn’ a very ‘usful bibliography, ia efieat 
as Boom remarkably. well read in. proof, 
ithough pe notices Bamba for’ Benba in. Profesor 
valuable ‘preface, Tho. length, of this 
sngy 1. Proporion to tho valus of mae nekable book, 
Hunger and Work in a Say ‘Tribe. Ai £ tae of © most notal A 
Hens he condone 1082, Demy “bec 5 ‘T. CULLEN YOUNG. 











by Notes on the History of the Tumbuka-Kamanga 
les." Notes on the Speech of the Tumbuka 
experience and Kamanga les. By the Rev. 7. Cullen {Q 
contacts rather than from theorizing. ‘She will, Young. 2 vols, cach 7) x 5 in. yp. 102 and 
research 181. London * Hedigious Pract Society.” 1832, “ts. cach. 
‘the {nterest in thoir own past has sprang up among 
“in thew allotted arese in future these peoplo sinco our Fellow, Cullen Young, issued. is 
Trot her ven of what canbe aatived book gn th language td lier in 138, ‘Some of 





contacta with primitive commotion, 
Sr Richard” clear break-away from what. Profesor 
‘Malinowalt in hie preface descabee ine 

wided and nagdnd interest im sea.” For some of us rosans by clan.”” ‘Tradition, it is interest 





ing to note, 
this break-away has been long of coming, but it has tells of a very ancient people “ who dug in the ground 
‘come at last.” Man, “with the incisors of a rodent, —they are named bby some of the old men; 


ea at Be avira Oro canines of @ and ci diggngy in tho Nyich highlands tay tothe 

* cernvorest posses institutions that centre around presence of miners befor the prosent inbabitanta came 

the’ Dlologial need ef food. Ho owns a nutsonal on tho scene. ‘Tho traditional history of tho Kamanga 

Silver eS icant commples and certainly es umportant begins (about 1780 i Me. Young's conjectured dave) 

SG seproductive system, and itis upon this funda- with the arrival of strangers who rome from tho east 

Slontal thing that ho builds his social fe. In "Hunger do of Lake Nyasa and whowe leador came to bear tho 
[9] 


‘Nos. 16-18] 


name Mlowoka (‘the crossor’). Ho is desoribed as 
coming ‘nt an Arab"; he wag not an Arab, but 
evidently he hed lived in closo touch with Arabs or 
‘with Arubized folk on the eastern littoral of the con- 
Yinent, There is lithe doubt in Mr. Young's mind that 
these "strangers camo. originally from the interior, 
possibly from the Luba country, befaro thoy deseended 
{fo tho ast const, Tt was from tho grave of Mlowokn 
that the trident” came which was illustrated and 
described by Mr, Young in Max, 1029, 147; 0 similar 
‘specimen Iisa sineo boon discovered near Micushi 
in Northern Rhodesia and Mr. ‘T, A, Joyco. tolls him 
that another, not idontical, hos’ reached the British 
‘Musoum from ‘tho Gulf of Guinea. “This object, so 
‘utterly different from anything that the Nyasa peoples 
‘make, naturally excites Mr, Young's curiosity. | Whore 
id it come froin Tho Nkondo (or Ngonde), who 
to tho north of tho Karnangn, state that their fathers 
migrated from the country of the river Kyari, ond 
ir Young says thoro it ground for identifying the 
i with the Chari which flows into Lalo Chad,” ‘Tho 
Nikonde aro vory unlike tho Kamanga, but their tradition 
is to the oflect. that Chungu, whore name. is. borne 
hheroditarily by thoir paramount chief, was « momber of 
Mlowoka’s. party. Mr. Young asks, "What is. the 





























torioal connoation betwoon tho Ngonde people undor 
Grunge aad ho eden ‘ot, chiotainahly found on 
Wo cannot 


w raven at ange end anh 
fsfwer that quation, but wo should like to now the 
una for bellving Wat Kyerl and Chas aro identsal, 
"connection could be niown to havo existed baboon 
the Bhongo tod the Mowe party we might anit 
Plt sha oe of tho nor td waa down with 
ia armor trom tho far orth. Bo tia an te may, it 
‘would oom that tho aceval of Aflowoka,mackod tho 
ogling af tho penetration of the interior fm the 
Stecng brought wih Shem sloth nt beede and 
rove with them sloth 
Srveted theo lor Ivory-vthe slave-tndo. wane: Inter 
Goveloproent,” Mowoke’travella widely. amon 
‘Rambla who that inn ved Rip, lag 
ommuniien nolaowladging no tribal hel. Tn 
ours of yaar ho (or hi suceotor) was rocogaied da 
Sho centro of authosity over a wide ary, nnd ho ontabe 
lia nan witht ila‘ hikuranayembo, 
‘which, aidhough iemporaity brokan up by tho gon 
Mill Holds iat ponition and a now revogsizod by the 
Frith Governtant, This in an excallont example of 
tho development of African octal onguaization undar 
{hs stimula of foeignrs.- Nok tho lest vatuablo part 
ff tho istry is that which doncrbon the arcval of the 
goal from South Aton Mz Young has taken paine 
tormap thle onward match oad to ceouate date fom 
lets thy armed ho Zab! em Naver 3th 
Tae—tho dato in fixed by an elip of tho nih, In & 
note on the name, fe. Young soys thet Nyon eons to 
Zinn, both "wanderer and raider, but a rotorenco to 
Br Soga's Book on the South-east. Banta would 
Enveakown bisa dha {baa tho old nag of the ‘Arma 
‘Xoen, some of whom hnd remained ia Natal wince 
‘ny migrated to tho north, and waa not invented Inter 
for the wandoring raiders. Wo hope that other residents 
in" Afton wil folow So: Young’ example and record 
the native traditions who they oo ntl extant, for, 
Wile sch ‘books contain’ much ‘indigestible. mattr, 
‘hy wep of ng trig nl moves 
‘Seidontally, astrate customs 
What ts. Young. modestly cals “Notes on tho 
* Si carl and uncfulploco of wos, He 
goofs tat Soa niga bok 
Conveniont i not selenite, Ono is ardour pleased 
frit the way in which he treats idiom in the chupeer 
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2a “‘some colloquial oxpressions."” As hp woll says 
2"4 Knowledge of the formal language of «people is 
“Oho thing, famiiaity with thaie everyday mpoooh Sx 
* quite another,” Hla follows the old -orthography 
wwhloh has mang faults is Mision Council it appear, 
Haan yot ole no need to alter the existing ayrubols 
« of to aa theroto,” We have no rpnce £0 coramont 
fon’ the ‘many intoroating.featuron of tho ‘Pumbuka 
fanguage, "Ono critic inay ‘bo. suggested, In. the 
GiEViscinas no includes nouns formed on the model of 
Shaibuounira, in which tho verb retains ita final a. and 
tho sign of the infinitive, Bu. Hlo does mot note that 
tho prate ela is roaly the possessive concord of this 
Ses not tho clasifer; so’ that tho ‘orb comes to 
font (6 thing) of (or for) reaping with Tt Snpintes. 
tating to nate tho exintenco of a Ka-Ma- classy com: 
rising. nove which donote moda or hubit-tho ke 
Rares in tome othor Banta langungon as an adverbial 

















particle or proposition. EW. 8. 
Cattle Thief: the Story of Nesukumbini. By 
Frank Brownlee, 8" Gin. Pp. 247. London ! 


17 Sie, Senet tc anal 
Oak rmal tno deetbe the bare Bone of 
Afton ty oun fe gad ogee fold at 6 Deas whisk 
Clothes the akclaton with flesh and blood, ‘Mr. Brownlee 
frosts down the talon ld Sensations of the 
Banat ha vated ahs nang ofthe tedanta ot 
hear was humooen ra x 
dana mnake good rendag and incidentally thoy 
Touch light pont Xone: cuxtora. Th, benutifal lover 
tong in Keee ad Bagiah en apr ine i works 
Matfage Ye holt ood thal Wi te nfo St 
ok ast publaod in 1680 unto th ie Mumbo 
aan 


stare i Pe la Ne 
Parte’ Sooiae dudtions gioraphinn.. "Pub 
Ce a ar as 
staat a aa 
ad late at ect 
orate ly Waa han at 
sees aro ie pe ers 
mia a” Hf aad ne Set 
Bir ee, dt ash Se 
eM, ips Renny ae 
felis, ck ty 1 
Er lok tein aoa 
Seating Meat ian 
Commoreo aro dealt with fully in ‘the final chapters, 
Feet od patra aed 
Ha Sie bed a ee 
sete che iat tt 
to bo tho, Bozo, who now live almost exclusively by 
Ba Rea at eae 
Tio hmbara. living. in tho disttlot number shows 
Bredesen 
Se as coo 
ears 
now thoy name God Ngala, qui n'est q’une deformation 
Eh ec wean a eee 
Het, Sawa ooby ee 
Seve peh tiie yl naar 
‘oil, who resides usually in'a treo in the’ village. More 
ceca ne Sie ae ae 
haat arama ona mae 
material object. ‘This cult is described at length. 
mieirs, Beas Resin ors 
Eres is pees Sates a 
Ero tatochar reat 























Une eité soudanal 
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those divinities wore never Iuman beings, but on this 
Point M, Montell ix not clear. Nor ia he sulliciontly 
Bleer in his description of the sol initiation ceremony. 
‘fiat appear that thi fore the tay nia the 
Nya rotted, "but ararrars een ita all the 
ys and girls pass through tho rites us an initiation 
{nto the tribe,” M. Montell agroes with nome. other 
‘observers about the elect of Islam upon, the nogrocs of 
‘the Sudan.” Tt ix through the Musulmans that commerce, 
Industry ond agricultare havo received a now impulso 
‘tho nogro has been fortified by what he has talen from 
them, But NM. Montell warns us not to be deceived 
by the formation of an dite. Islam, fur from having 
‘8iumphed, has boon ‘vanquished by "being sudanizod 
Seat ale ddfate qui tut vaut, au Soudan, 9a persistance 








‘parce qwil s'est incorporde au milien indigéne, H.W. 8. 
Les Tribus du Rameau Lobi, Par Henri Labouret, 
Professeur dU Keole 











ote eangon stot 
Pinan” wa taste Coonan rasan st {9 
ean 
Thilo, 
i Fron ond 
rt 
‘tind on, tho right bank 
of the Uppot Valier in ts Gnoua dtc of fe Ivory 
Sout, “Eloy Welt ue Binoy Dlans Dorowis Ga 
Sat agentls an wal ta the VaR proper, a tbe 
SSoastits pucenits wasunitien es Focus spay 
Prag) igh ng gi eg gro 
vemos oxi, thought Prenat oe, neces 
Svileue ts leodlng, nd ngtagn ie (though tie 
Sieg uoh peove ehyihng a resets nae) an cel 
allivas ‘they’ appenr to" havo iigrated from tho fo 
Hentor the"vale about 180'yeurs gore Dorie 
tt Gan, eo ven te fon wes pt fe 
tit, ag sonora agreed to hve 
comers} “but the Méguossis inthe soul ( 
wate "Sean pivape astong the Eobl and’ 
Siety se comnts By eel 
Ral tasrs of the toll wn dno waters Thee ist 
Orr il ety ner se rip of wera 
moma wae ‘pocorn’ foe oblguiny seco 
Mthout which no ono was alowed fo gn in the river: 
Tae moet anal nthot of felog i by peuonng 
elas oth ej of Tophreie Sept te Sn ot 
Thish Serius Cab are Sanooed 
iis Zab thoagh tiny sell motled in uninhabited 
cour tine ots of ike Ragatn, now oop, mote 
SPY aa Sone of tho dbainyhvig Ue Sinks 
36 "att th Gan'oa the eat Oe fot it 
: Stivoured ‘by the 
Seoul ge ea vlog eheSseat, ough 
thoy claish a kind of soversignty over the whole county 










































uF na Dighougon. It would seam as if tho chief of 
‘Bouna possessed somo religious authority, similar to that 
of the Tendaga among the northern Col Coust tribes. 


“tho are belived to have baile the 
ulna of ric aa natin over 
the greator part of tie Gnoua district, frequently avo: 
ited ‘with the circular shafts dug through the local 
fatorite Yor thelr gold-workings. ‘the gion in rich in 
ia but tho Lobi and. othors who. succeeded) tho 
rango’ have. contentod themselves with surface 
‘washings, an indusiry confined to the women. 

“Tho eoval organization of tho Lebi sw extromely looso— 
ao much #0 that, on a suporical view, ono. tight. bo 
fenpted No desare ie Homeainent "Thro ayo no 
‘hiobs andy strictly speaking, no villages: single homo- 
tends are scuttorod along’ the slopor of the. hills, on 

ico determined on the one hand by access, to. water, 
‘on tho other by safety from the frequent floods of the 


Te in thoso Koulan, 
tatono dwellings, tt 
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rainy season. ‘The current. definition of tho word 
Feribo "does not apply to. them, aineo “on ne lear 
<connalt. ni ‘organitation, onset” queleonat 
thet muprémo: ils wont ena le rtm 
‘commits & ehacun deus ni to anno ia nlidanitey 
Inne sont sivelén jung incapables do no 2¢unit 
pour entroprendze ue action eoncortée, nino trnpo- 
iro. Quoi quien. woity le terme. de. feb 
EES spite, Himba iy 
TEN" Binor, Dian, Doromid, Gan, Lobi ot gues, 
parce. quelion constituents en offen, dew ‘groupes 
Partioullers, dont chncun ent forms lo pliwours leo 
Bu sows-oann, panlant un dialect common et hubitant 
tn torrifolo tater 
acho th ak then Nar mation (with the 
possible excoption. of tho ‘Neguens) comprines fur 
Elana‘ names of thew aro the sane forthe Dinfor 
find tho Labiy nd there aro carrespondetten 
‘i 
in nt exons 













































son Meng of can fbn which oa 
thay’ not ho eumneeted with totem, But these apa 
{0 bo faling into disure, sin 





‘the section * Réligion ot Mi 
interesting of an oxtren 

only call attention to 
of rivor-worship and it 





* iw perhaps the mont 
ble book, "I can hero 
‘with itn ten 


XVIT, 8) figures, 
(yaa of the Maung), 
uated with mand, since itv netion ix 
invariably harmful. So is " un fluide nocif, suweptble 
de causer do graves roaladion” and cinitted by the 
odios of eartain ” petits dioux & gromo téte, f ehove 
























“longa, ot au vorps tellement couvert. do” polly. Four 
* qwen ‘ne voit" pas lout ‘Thoto ‘pixies, 
wy correspond, ‘more 10, the Ttowo of 

land, the "Pulalamadting Bubiya, oF tho 

info of Kilimanjaro: si none of thew 








are reputed to pomiens this peculiar elfluvium—" vivent 

"en famillo dans In, brousse, cultivent la, torre by lour 
dro ot posabdant des troupeaux "—consia 

‘wild creatures of the forest. ‘They might cot 
ceivably be the ghosts of an actual pygray tribe. 

may be incurred by killing a lon, one. of the largo 

tantelopes, tho erowned crano, the horabill, or a man. 

‘comparablo 


















M neo among the people 
Aovetibed, during which ho #0 fir gainod thoie confides 

that ho waa woleomed as a spectator of their religion 
ceremonies, and his knowledge of Lobi and the kindred 
dialects are sufficient guarantees for the accuracy of the 
information here conveyed. ‘A. WERNER. 


Proverbes et Maximes Peuls 








et Toucoulk 








adults ‘expliques' et annotés, "Par Hen 
Gaten, " Ancien” Gonerneur ice Cotonien. OQ) 
(Being Vol. XVI of Travaux et Mémoires do 





Urnetiut d'Btinologie.) 104 % 7. Bp. xxxili + 368, 
Paris Institut d'Bthnologie, 191, rue Saint-Jacques, 1931. 
Brio: France and French Celonier, 97 fr. 605, othr 
countries, 58,fr. 25. 

M. Gadon's roputation as an expert on the extremely, 
interesting but till reeently little known language of 
‘the Fulbe (Poul) is #0. woll established that there is 
no need to insist on it. Ho has now added to tho 
‘already published results of his studies, a valuable 
Collection of provorbe and sayings, running to. 1,282 
numbers. “These have mostly been gathered at first 
hand from nativo informants and all carefully checked. 
‘Tho explanations apponded wero supplied by tho best 
native authorities, one of whom, it may be noted, was 
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introdueod to M. Gavten by a grandson of the celebrated 
Ha} Umar. ‘Tho introduction to the main body of the 
‘work includes (pp. ie—secxi) an staportan sey of 
ho alle verb, competing, and, in somo Teapot, 
‘modifying that already given in ho aithor's freer book, 
Ue Poulan” (1012-14). 
Besides tho explanations referred to above, some of 
tho proverbs give occasion Tor inore oxtended nota, 
i BB. VTA oh orn of eatonhip pp. 29.36 28 
‘anirlngo ‘customs, ‘pr 73. (the hyons\’ pp. 110-1 
Gauge pe (vington) an sna” ote. A 
vious beliot is uhae which has aaggestod the prover 
‘Tina déyakn yimnbe, "a tina shoop belongs to nobody.? 
Sheep of this kind (orown, with & lighter etipe on tho 
io) are reputed so unlucky thas nose are over stan in 
the oueoulour country a lamb of this colour would 
bo kite ot birth, and no one would dream of baying 
tina, Tt is ended vith some inflasnes known aa Ete, 
‘whieh has much tho same effect as tho evil oye. 
"A fewr of tho proverbs maybe given as specimens: 
Spilt wader is better than & broken vessel. 
Even if tho cil has grown © tally bis fathor 
will certainly hido it. 
‘That which has eaten up the hoo and the axe 
‘noblonveronstod groundnuts and salt, (Yo 
people who aro disnpectfal to thowe nearest thera, 
Iwill nos respect their superior) 
"tthe sat has put on trouerd, tho cate will take 
‘hom off him. 
‘Buying is more lawful, but robbery is more 

















oP Sliyona willoat anything thet is dead; but when 
bugis dad tore is nothing that wil xt ber 

‘God knows what ho gots who sking'8 mosquito, 
Dut what about him wo waits to get a share. of 
tho moat? 

‘ie milked into a (perforated) pot for stoaming 
coustou, and then ho-poured the milcinto a basket 
(Geld of on oxtrevegert pera} 

"Tho paralytic cannot march with the gusmy it 
is truof bul ho can sty “May Allah destroy the 
ney}? 

“A foot on the ground, a serpent on the ground— 

hoy havo not net this your, they will meat noxt 

(dleonte are sure Yo happon some tino or 











) 

‘Tho word here used for * serpent,’ "boddi, properly 
‘means "thing forbidden, tabu.’ ‘There is no generic name 
for ' serpent,’ though each species has ite own name. 

On p. 74 is an incantation to be uttered on met 
‘8 hyona, warranted to render tho beast inoffensive, 
‘on p. 209 one for securing the eattle-kraal against wild 
‘animals, 

‘Tho information contained in the final chapter, on 
tho inhabitants of Fouta Sénegelais and their customs 
should by no moans be passed over. A.W. 


Peer te eerie eee 
sn Primlve Commute Dy, Berd 

Of mat 9 he cree ay 
Cee ty einen Jone 

on ie eee ae one) a ak 
sepia temome ceri um th on Pee 
sue th oy cop ie Re 
Bem, rate So ain teeth 
igre, Scat caer one 
abet pment eb ta oo ofa 
Patel repens oe eerie of 
ee te, eae es, 
Boa eaten mein i ck 
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proceeds to discuss vasious special problems of economic 
Brganization, such ax property, distefbution andl exchange, 
symbols of value and money, partnership and collec: 
‘eiam, as they present thomactves in tiferon types oF 
ciety.” Unfortunately, he has found ie necessary 
soversly to compress his theoretical argument in order 
to introduce a inase of data swhose relevance. to. the 
articular point under discussion ia not always clear, 
quently wo are loft without any clue as to the way 
in which we aro expected to envisage the processes of 
dlvelopmont which be takes for grantod—the aubstita- 
tion of the family for the clan an the essential economic 
Unit, for examplo, oF the series of unfuir oxcha 
betoreon pastoral ancl agricultural communities which 
evontaally loads to tho domination of tho herdamen 
{ware of conquest being unknown. among. pri 
Popes and thoreoreintsoptablo as an explaation of 
tlnically strafed” soeietin), or the. dnal wi 
«drawal into tho priestly orders of the pastoral clans, 

‘Though Profesor ‘Thumwald is 80 far in agreement 
‘with the fanetional theory of anthropology as to reiterate 
From timo to time the all aspects of culture must be 
regarded as interdependent, he searcely pute the maxim 
Into practice; indeed, it is hardly possible consistently 
to do'so and adhere 0 the position that the development 
of economio skill alone determines every other element 
in a culture,” has, in the ease just quoted, he treats 
religion aa ft oxisted foro other reason than to provide 
{livelihood for superdnous herdemen in an inereasing 
agricultural society. Even more remarkable 8 
Attitude towards women, whom he almost inverialy 
lassi with commodities.“ Wives are the oldest form 
‘of profitable eapital,” he write on p. 180, while in is 
chapior on * Collsctiviam he inserts two sentences on 
the custom of wifedlonding whieh do not muggest that i 
Alters in any way fromthe commanal ownership. of 
land to which the rest of the chapter is devoted. 

‘Tt is particularly unfortunate in a work devoted to 
subject In which aseurate analysis is so imporiant to find 
50 lito precision ia tho use Of technical terms. Sel 
nal as ‘wealth,’ ‘ money,’ * profit,’ even ‘work,’ are. 
Tuned sometimes to convey & special inenning peculiar to 
the author and sometimes v0" vaguely aa 20 convey no 
‘moaning at all, "Sush a dafect i tho more regrettable 
inva book which contains many original and suggestive 
Ideas, "One could wis that the author had dispensed 
‘with somo offs detailed evidence and Snstend given tn & 
Tare clearly formulated and reasoned theory. 

TP. MAIR. 









































LineuIstics. 

Grammaire et Dictionnaire de ta Langue des 1 

‘Margulses,” Marguisianstrangaise’ Por Mer 

QD enc iiefone Dorion,“ (Belig Vol, VIE of 

i Travaux et Mémoires de VInstitut d’Ethnologie.) 
‘Tila vom io zal 


“institut @ Butnologie, 1091. "Pp. 440. 
‘ Tepring of tho Grammar and 
Dictionary published by Mgr. R.°T, Dordillon in 1904, 
‘The grammar has been considerably enlarged by the 
inclusion of many additional illustrations of rules and 
syntax, but the arrangement and text closely follow the 
farliar’ work. In tho dictionary the definitions are 
re-arranged, homephonovs words being separately entered 
‘when heir significations difer. "A lango mumabor of 
Thusteative phrasce havo been added to the definitions, 
On tho other hand, howover, somo words which were 
contained in the earlier edition have been omitted. 
‘Tho book will be valuable as a record of ono of the 
ost distinetive languages of Polynesia. For practical 
‘uso by tho urepean it wil bo less usfal than the frat 
edition, owing to the want of a Pronch-Marquesan index, 
‘and ite inconvoniont seo. SHR 
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A Dictionary of Englsh-Palaung and Plaung-Engish. 
By Mr. Ledie Muh. Rangton, Stpdes Come 
Pring ond Siar, Burma TO BA oie OB 
Pre pe ee et iat Beh 





By the publication of two oarlier works, ‘An Elomen- 
‘and * The Homo of an 
tod 





tery’ Pelatng Grammar 
Bastorn Clan (1034) Mie line had aleenly on 
tore to our enowlage of this stnllnatiog than af 
previous autores put together.” She has now Ang 
Somploted her saimponed tan by prose the fee 
Aletlonaey of tho Palanng language, wontainitg sovoral 
thousand words and Ukey to emai for many Sears the 
Mandar work onthe mbjeos Te iin tho mats trond 
Of tho alaloot af tho Palate of Nambany tho capital 
af tho Stato of Tawrapong, ono ofthe Northern Shan 
whieh is innbled aimoseentiely by Pala 
but it also includes an appendix gi ina inn 

















nig mang variants 
Jn a numbor of other disleots, ‘the nuithor wan not & 





Pasting, cuvelloy, Duk ive fn lon conte” wih 
people for long poriods, during which se devoted prac. 
cali ana ine oa intensive tay’ oftheir custome 
‘and language. "As the Palaungs havo not committed 
thoir pede to writing, it in obvious that all this 
aust Have involved "very great mmnount of careful 











anti impossible for anyons who don nt himself know 
he language to appraino a ietionary avloquntely. he 
‘most that ean be aid hero ie that this ono has all the 
‘Appearance of being an excellent piece of work. Te in 
lativaly copious, the transcription wed! represents 
Tong lint of the founds of tho langage (wile han 
fairly complox.phonatio ayktem), and the work Inno 
‘moro wordslat, Dut containa many’ phrtson nnd wontencon 
Hlstrating how some of tho. words aro used Tt in 
therefore, useful from a practical point of view, ts 
boing a record for wdents of linglatien. ‘Th Inn 
ian inerenting member of nfanly which also 
Mon and Khmer, bexides many’ other languages, but 1 
haw borrowed a’ considerable: number of words from 
Shan and Burmese, One reason, periapa, why no Tull 
fccount of it hd. proviounly boon mado ‘init all 
Palaung men are moro oF less familiar with Shan, and 
British offeiats have been in the habit of dealing with 
‘thom in’ that language. ‘hore are,liowover, obvioun 
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advantages in being able to converso with these people 
in their own native tonguo, and Mrs, Milne has now 
provided tho means thereto in suMeient measure. ‘Tho 
ext stop should bo for someone to collect texts. itm, 
‘conversations and stories, and got them published in due 

Teis gratifying that the valuo of Mrs. Mine's cietionary 
thas born duly recogoized by the Goverament of Burin, 
tunder whose auspices it has been printed and published 
ina handy and portable form very suitable. for all 
purposes, %, 0, BLAGDEN, 


CENTRAL ASIA: EXPLORATION. 
tel dr Sob 29 Sen Hdl. 0 0 ins 9g 
Pps 4835) 74 iltntnations, 2 maps. Leipsin, 
A Bocthaus 1081 
his volumo, a continuation of tho samo author's 
« Aut goomor Pabrt, consists for tho ment part of reportn 
on tho varius seotlonalexpoditions of wich be was tht 
frond ‘organizers ‘Those wore carried out by exports of 

coral European ntionalities, ax wel ax rome Chinese, 

‘lavoted thormaalvento.0 varity of tana connected 
with ‘tho oxplorution of Contea! Axi. "Topography 
Slimaco and‘ motoorlogy, soto pukvontolouy,. 
shivology nd oologay botany, mative 
fnniter“acta and proote” were tions tno mihjeats 
which’ they” sted nl the nceounts of thoi travels 
ud adventure (on of eho wero highly danger) 
‘mako ‘vory interenting. reading. In. spito of th oy 
itiventas "of cortnin Chinese ofteni, much oot 
eneurel work vas done, tho fll detaila of which wtrait 
the appearance of ubmequent. publieations 

“Pha photographie Aivaratin are excel 
two. mapa avo tneful, though their ealo in inovitally 
‘mail for tho large arca covered by thea traveln 

'Not the least Interesting par, of the boak In the fmt 
chapter, which akctchon tho history of Central Asin 
xploration, Like tho acorpion, Wr tan ating init 
1a fete ater nt igi explore aly 
omit froin their: writings all mention of thele foreign 
Drecurvors. think this may be charitably wre to 
Dar national gmorance of forclan Inngrayatm nnd tara. 
fren nt for noglet ofthe hock unlor review no neh 
{sou wl ld good, fori hs wera appeared 
inven Engl . 20. BEACD 














































































CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eye-gougin 
"Sin Witin Dr. 1H, Huntin the course of his 


abworbing looare (uy 1092, 81) dive’ onthe 
Sees Mota PL geattes 28 
rid ye scapltely out thy sockst I van rally 
Tominlod ots States Semon mast 
och gadis ary to bo soon cho Betah usu, 
and ae laknted by Dr, Or Forte in Archie Oninata 
eipintn set 
idhanons wero eddacod at to lear for boioving that 
egeguegiy is gona tancty wat coco snore Wisely 
SRE EES Stone “the tabelese Saad waea CS 
vmeatcas ol’ pronlee now eatin fs at 
Finew) in Ceylon, 
heli ninaanepresent yaks, amon inp. 
vented by’ tae dames? Ttnge betes ore Sousa 
writ Gaussian (Capi oun. of Sten, GW. 3) 
Tonnay be mechan 
‘Frokinally the soon fantsto motives in art wil bo 
srablt,Smplornityete sly Ving 
Staton must be ibe ay fo treheelogin! remain, 
Rn ae Modan, 








Theology and Physical Paternity. 
‘Sit,--ta his lottor under the abovo bonding. 

(Bas 1062, 218) 3fe, Perry advances an ingeni- 

‘ous argument to account for the divine potter's 

part in the birth of ancient Egyptian soveroigns from 


The bth Dynasty on. 
‘ho Bgyptnn kg ho au, both live as Horus and 
deal a Oni was the source of life, and was compared. 
hy the theologians of Hollopatis with the Sun. They 
next put the Sun on an equal foting with Onicis and 90 
Ide him father of the king. Hero Me, Perry scene 
implicitly’ to asime, that Horus, tho, somewhat 
Colbureae som of” Orin fe the“ eed 
the Royal Howse, ono of tho oldest gods ance 
istinet” from ‘Harpocrates in the Pyramid Texts of 
{he Period under ‘diacumion. ‘Hi "hooms. to. uggest 
hae he was ‘promoted to” identifiation with "Oat, 
‘whereas the opposite fe rather tho ease.” He goes on. 
There being no‘ poronal Sun-god ho could not bo Tasher 
ofthe king, #0 Khmura the potter was introduced to 
‘ako him. Now there is no bvideace that Ro was not 
a god prior to the period of tho written texia (many of 
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‘which are far older than the period of their inseription) 
jin which Re-Atum is the supreime god. Re occurs ina 
ropal-nameandaplace-name in thodrd and 2nd Dynastios 
respectively. Mz. Perry would hardly suggest that the 
‘Texts wore tho product of tho brains of tho priosts of 
fone ago and that the age he is considering ? Professor 
Breasted (A History of Egypt, p. 122) evidently sees no 
nood for theological subtloties to explain tho origin of 
the Dynasty of the Sons of the Sun. 

‘Tho State theologians, he says, had always represented. 
tho king ae successor of the Stn.god fiom the be 
ring, but the priosts of Heliopolis now decided that 
hho was the bodily Son of Re, who would henceforth 
ppearon cart to boosie the Fath of tho King thoy 
Ead'auccoaded in ormaining fhe political inuonco and 
overthrowing the old ino. 

‘As for the Divine Potter, do not wives to-day even in 
England, fully aware of the physiological exigencies, 
‘pray to Bim for offspring? 

‘Amon-Re in pre-Athanasian days did not pray—ho 
commanded, and Hatshepsut was fashioned according 
to specification. ‘Thore is nothing fantastic in the idea, 
the symbolism, or the action of the Supreme God, whoo 
powers were delegated in many directions. 

'E. 8, THOMAS. 

















Papua Physical Paternity (Max 182, 6), 
Sint Ta Slo ott Gontoveny teking_paco 
O97 ith separ "tau inowlcage a pated ie 
Fepun ti folowing maybe Sf inte 
‘Abou io, when'T was Redden Magatat Tor the 
Nott Bastay Dision” Procteds att tate ured 
urintlor aentivo af Yoaiyur'e Mata vlogs tn 
Gifugwecd’ Bay. "For some ve month ho yas ery. 
Sing Sos sou Seto a showed avery aig of eopelsg 
eailuse aooateben At end St iee: monte he 
ata cut tatitan chat he Yeaiye people hed bon 
Sa ec tuliny wits Mn wile We race beg soak 
SEP fae glen bith Con cl, he having beon 
tea tril ot five mont, i ttaoot fe tke 
srs Malfoy bese te glia hen trot she 
fake edd tha fetes th father af the shld ut 
Sorat auto ty vio of the matioy end got ao 
Bitriandog at SP petting wosone abn te 
gee date ae ine mee 
SEPP ak spon muh of ho tno breoteg over hi 
teponsi wcokon Figuliytatrangod thas hetoela be 
eee eee an eee IFT Be mov boon abl to 
Sete aorta pod et vey he roa ome 
ove ean'sene to gn dnt Teagin ho nad ones 
ie traf have boon tuto nn aston 
SBE Bae, or calingwoot Bay for'poue reser 
Yours) somothing of Euopeon ‘visws of consopuon 
Bite gtting he al oe 
Pee eter very itoring ramark made to 
ny uso al ht 
one day he had come to a Village high up in the Main 
Binge” Tike ater oteess be actos aod 
on about ths country nd lage tac oo 
ryan tld tent there eso silage which wees 
eilng but ween, Hs sald thes wastppoase fo fhe 
age rou soy io oat a they could Reve no cues 
witb eu ""iho anus py an ven "Oh 
Feats Bae ope ar oay Ta, won he 
Enuven wore tea ine purely Beolthio tag, 1 think 
agbelh kine gle som reed og Tad 
Be astahS Wane ould bg sade Wf ste dha ooo 
Te base whether ores Cone Becves ek 
bed ths S 
an ely generally have gret afstion for 
‘ths dhildren they own, But they are often very in- 
ina about So faiy into wish tay were totaly 
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om._[Dr. Strong hore gives some examples of adoption. 

“Te scorns to me thatthe primitive Papuan point of 
view is that he owns both hiswite and his child, and that 
ach Teads him’ to regard Gem with affestion and 

‘Thore is another aspoct of the controversy of @ more 
‘general nature to which I wish to rel Anthropologiats 
ot infrequently nay that tho natives of some place 
Shine: gotnething 8 do someting whan, they realy 
‘mean that tho primitive natives untouched by Europea 
infinanco think this something or do. this something 
Tisupposo anyons with anthropological taining and 
experieneo inaws what is meanty but a layman ie very 
finbio to tako the statement at its faco vale and € 

lo the idea that the native, whom he may pet 

Kenow quite well, doos or thinks anything quite 20 foo 
Te is incredible that the present day Trobriand Iolanders 
do not know somethin of physical patemity. "For 
fhout a quartor of « century thoy havo had a resident 
Iiwionary aa well at a resident government officer and 
amorous pearl sorkersOne_govemmant. offer had 
find a maodieal training.” Tt is ineredible that theao have 
not an sore tan one oeason explained somthing of 
Dliysical paternity to tho natives at times, Dothaps in 
Moty erate way.” ein also inerediblo that Bur 
Ideas have not appreciably permeated the aninds of the 
nativen, Thore may be a fow hoary old conservatives 
‘who reject tho nowlanglod ideas altogether, but others, 
tapecially thoso who have grown up under diect mission 

fuonee, may know litle or nothing of the old ideas 
fs to paternity. ‘Tho majority probably join the old 
find tle now together in some zhoro or lost Togical o 
{logical mannony and. would lay a different. dogroo of 
fmmphasis on the now and ch old according aa wether 
thoy are giving evidence in cour, being eross-quastionod 
by a missionary, oF excited by & native danoo or eeno- 
mony, oF talking to en anthropologist about old times, 
Jin some casee perhaps ‘the native may. think he is 
ahowring his maperiony” by knowing nothing about the 
aid ens which all Btropeans wil el him are foolish 
tnd fats. 

‘Pothaps in conclusion X should say that Tow litle 
or nothing about the ‘Trobrisndfslandors fest hand, 
‘ave ved sa Bape for someting over the quart 
feontury ag Resident Magistrate, anthropologist, and 
‘modioal officer of the Poptan Goverment = 

'W. ML. STRONG. 
































The Seuptor's Cave, Coveea, NB. 
Se Pe Sar tae of hot 
DB seior bobaa ‘Sot'ed icra tical, sa 
Tas one eee 
Ta Fan wateP ats abe of cay out ont 
of tha Sawer cate Costes and a ond Senos 
Sty Pprscted tthe aan ef Sy sa oe 
corr aclan sits dled it cates clan 
iy ove ao mga 
Pe eee 
Actua of ey when's Pato of 














Tretorted with some hoat that this was impossible, asi 
vas found in or below a pure early deposit Later my 
conscience pricked me and, being in Elgin, I said to the 





foroman, ‘T suppose that’ object did como out of the 
Sharrow?) 'Nel Nal” he said, "Idina mind far 


* (where) I got yon, but it wisna fru the barrow.” 


It is regrottablo that that question was not asked before 
T showed the Socioty « hot-water bottle. 








Pram B, Max, Feonvany, 1938. 
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Bios, 1 AND 2.—POREERY M8AD AND MODY FROM TIN AY LUZINA. 
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Fics, $ axp 4—rOreeny OM/EOTS, PROMAMLY AMULNTS, PROM SHRINE AP LUZIRA 


POTTERY OBJECTS FROM LUZIRA, UGANDA. 
(Seale én inches) 
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Uganda: Archzology. Wayland, Burkitt and Braunholtz. 
Archaological Discoveries at Luzira. By E. J. Wayland, M.C. Burkitt, and H. J. Braunholtz. 

Description ofsite-—About three years ago when part of the top of Lari hi, near Port 9G 
Bell (Uganda) on Lake Victoria, was being removed during building operations in connection with 
the prison, constemation was occasioned among the prisoners when felling a large chunk of earth from 
the face of the low artificial cliff, because of the uncovering of what appeared to be a human face. 
On examination by a European police officer, this remarkable find proved to be a head of a pottery 
figure and continued excavation revealed fragments of other figures (Pl. B, Figs. 1 and 2). Further 
digging was then stopped till the present writer had examined the site. 

‘The section exposed (Text Fig. 5) was as follows :— 

4, Soil; 1 to 2 feet. 

3. Red earth; 4 to 8 feet. 

2. Angular quartz rubble—about one foot, but 
varying in thickness from place to place : 
here and there it was less than 1 inch 
thick, but hardly anywhere was it entirely 
absent. 

1. Rotted granite : unknown depth. 

The granite needs no further description. ‘The 
= rubble consisted almost entirely of quartz fragments 

“ derived from veins in the granite; it was quite 
Li, Roléed 6 unwaterworn and very angular. Tt’ was found to 

pp pades gs iotanee contain artifacts belonging to two groups; the 

Fic. §, DrAcnam suction To suvsrnare tae one contemporaneous, the other derived. The latter 

OCCURRENCE OF ROTTERY-CONTAINING AND SOII- yas represented in the small collection made by the 

: writer at the time, by a coup-de-poing of Acheulean 

affinities (Text Fig. 74). It is somewhat patinated. The former is of less ancient facies. ‘These are 
described below by Mr. M. C. Burkitt. 

‘The red earth was proved by Dr. Groves, of the Geological Survey, to be mostly drifted material, 
and may well have been aeolian in origin. ‘The soil was dark coloured, but needs no further description 
here. Intruding downwards from the surface into the red earth, and in one case into the rubble, 
‘were what appeared to be a few elongated continuations of the soil, recalling to some extent, grave 
pipes in the chalk. It was in one of these that the pottery head was found (Pl. B, Figs, 1 and 2). 

‘These appearances suggested sections of graves; and the writer superintended excavations in 
‘order to recover what relics they might contain. It was found, however, that in horizontal section the 
supposed graves were approximately circular and no trace of a burial was found. Clearly, the 
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ocourrences were not graves at all but holes, or shallow pits, into which rubbish had at one timo been 
thrown or buried. Many fragments of pottery were recovered, and it was clear that the vessels had 
been broken before they were cast into the holes. Not a single whole pot was found, and the same 
remark applies to the pottery figures. ‘The fragments were scattered indiscriminately throughout 
tthe soil which filled these hoies; and it should be remarked that in relation to the soil present the 
pottery remains were few and far between. Only three of theso pits were exposed, and all were 
carefully excavated. Only one very small piece of bone (completely rotten and of no interest) was 
discovered. ‘The entire collection of remains was sent to the British Museum: a description of them 
by Mr. H, J. Braunholtz will be found below. 

On the hillstop, about a quarter of a mile from the one-time pits described above, was a shrine 
which was still in use, or had been very recently, when the writer was there. It consisted of a 
four-legged pot containing dirt, rainwater, and some coins,® while scattered around it in crude 
arrangement were a 1 of spear heads and other objects, ‘The speaheads were, most of 
them, oriented so as to point 
inward, as seen in Text Fig. 6. 
Some of them were tanged, 
which is not the case with 
modern spears in Uganda; 
some sockoted examples had a, 
hole below the blade, and 
cannot be matched, s0 far as 
the writer knows, within the 
Protectorate; and there were, 
among other things, some 
highly peculiar pottery objects, 
some of which roughly resemble 
pestles;; others are more or less 
junate, and some are ring-like 
(PLB, Figs. 3 and 4). All were 
mado’ from a clay, derived, 
perhaps, from the local granite, 
packed with rather large flakes 
of white mica (muscovite). It 
is not improbable that the 
clay was selected on account 

Fra, 0, oun eunnen an toate, of its mica content and con- 
sequent decorative effect. 

In spite of its present day use, no account of the nature of this shrine and its purpose could be 
obtained from the natives, Even the Katikiro (native Prime Minister) was unable to assist in this 
matter. A hundred yards or s0 from this shrine, and between it and the one-time pits, was a 
boulder-like mass of gneissose granite, some three feet in length, apparently split in half. ‘The 
natives say it was cleft by lightning, but there is no evidence of this, and there can be little doubt 
that it had opened up along a joint plane in the natural course of events. ‘There was in all probability 
no connection between the shrine and the pits containing pottery—unless it were a traditional one. 
‘There can be little doubt that the latter are by far the older, and that the natives had no knowledge 
of them until they were opened up by accident, 

A little below the level of the prison, which is said to be over three hundred feet above Lake 
Viotoria, are some houses. I am told that when these were built excavations revealed some shell 
banks, ‘These would be about the level of the earlier Plavial gravels known elsewhere around the 
lake; and no doubt the top of the hill was an island in those days. It was probably uninhabited. ‘The 
rubble layer was clearly an old land surface and seems, by the artifacts it yields, to have been 

















¥ Registration number: 1031. 1-5: 7 ast African 1 cont coins bearing dates trom 1022-1928, 
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oceupied in later (second) Pluvial times (late-middle or post-middle Pleistocene); and it would thus 
appear probable that the red earth overlying the rubble accumulated during the marked dry period. 
that succeeded the second Pluvial period. 
___ The pottery-containing, soil-illed pits are, of course, very much younger and belong to modem 
times. They cannot be dated, but one may guess that they are nob many centuries old. 

_Iam indebted to the Commissioner of Police for calling my attention to the figures and the 
shrine, 3B, J. WAYLAND, 





Fie, 7. quaney nermumnas Frost Luzma, (British Museum.) 
Disc, CORE-SCRAPER, 





A COUP:DE-PORG. —-B,_SORAPY 


The Stone Implements—The industry is of considerable interest. It recalls closely the one found 
by F. B. Macrae in the Kafue district of Northern Rhodesia at a cave near Mumbwa. A note on this 
site was published in Nada, the Southern Rhodesian Native Affairs Dept. Annual, for December 1926. 
At Mumbwa an excellent coup-de-poing was found in the bottom level of the cave; it is very similar 
to the Uganda example illustrated on Fig. 7A. Above the coup-de-poing level at Mumbwa occurred 
thick deposits containing rough tools (discs, scrapers, flakes, ote.) made of vein quartz, which again 
resemble those found in Uganda, a few of which are figured alongside the coup-de-poing (Big. 78-).. 
‘As there was no stratigraphy possible at the latter site, and as the coup-de-poing appears on the whole 
to be somewhat more weathered than the other tools, it is probable that the succession as shown at 
‘Mumbwa formerly existed in Uganda too. ‘The coup-de-poing is made of quartz rock and is of a brown, 
colour. ‘The edges are fairly sharp considering the material, as, too, is the butt. ‘The point has been 
broken off in ancient times. ‘The other tools are made from vein quartz and are lighter coloured in 
appearance, being glassy over most of their surfaces, with but here and there patches weathered to 
brown colour, One of the examples figured is a rough scraper made on a flake (Fig. 7), another is a 
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ange dise (Fig. 7c), while the third can perhaps be classed as a very rough sort of core-seraper (Fig. 7). 
‘Mr. Wayland is to be congratulated on his new finds and it is to be hoped that further discoveries at 
sites where stratigraphical work is possible will be made at no very distant date, 

M. C, BURKITT, 
Pottery Figures and other objects from Luzira. 

‘The collection of pottery and other objects recovered by Mr. E. J, Wayland from the shrine and 
the pits at Luzira is of considerable interest; but it is impossible, within the limits of space available, 
to give more than a brief description of them. 

‘The Pits —Tho objects excavated from the pits are evidently older than those from the shrine; 
I will therefore deal with them first. They fall into two groups: (a) 7 large and several small 
portions of human figures in pottery, and (8) a large number of small fragments of pottery vessels, 

‘The Figures.—The figures are of particular interest, since nothing of the kind is known to be made 
in Uganda at the present day (where in fact representational art in any form is almost non-existent) ; 
‘and the surprise and alarm of the natives at finding them suggests that all memory of them had been 
lost. ‘Tho two best preserved fragments, representing a head and a headless body respectively, are 
illustrated in Pl. B, Fig. 1. Although it is not certain whether these two pieces belong together, the 
head fits sufficiently well on the body to justify, perhaps, the tentative and approximate restoration 
depicted in Pl. B, Fig.2.8 The physiognomy is clearly too conventional to permit of any inference as 
to racial typo. It is framed by rectilinear bands in relief, two of which pass across the forehead. 
‘The eyes aro merely protruding lumps with horizontal slits, the nose subconical with vertical slits 
for nostrils, the chin very prominent, the neck ringed. On the other hand the coiffure is probably 
founded on fact, and distinetly suggests the * fuzzy-wuzzy,’ though I should hesitate to infer any 
affinity with the Hadendoa on these grounds. Mr. Wayland has described it as recalling a judge's 
wig It is surmounted by a kind of pad, part of which has been broken away. ‘The modern 
Baganda do not treat their hair in this way. But some of the more northerly tribes such as the 
Madi and Lendu are depicted by Sir Harry Johnston with somewhat similar coiffures.* 

‘Technologically, the head has apparently been built up by applying lumps or pellets of clay on to 
‘conical foundation with a smooth hollow interior. ‘The neck has been added as a separate piece, 

‘The body is even more conventionalized than the head, the trunk consisting of a solid column 
expanding at the base into a pedestal without any modelling of contours. The nipples and navel are 
indicated in relief, ‘The arms and legs are stick-like, the hands resting on the knees, Curiously enough 
‘only tho lower half of the legs is shown, the thighs being omitted (or perhaps fused with the former)— 
surely an anatomical solecism | Both arms and legs carry a number of prominent rings. Altogether 
Tcannot suggest anything analogous to this figure in African art, In addition to the pieces illustrated 
there are two other portions of bodies, which were hollow, two portions of solid columnar trunks and 
‘an arm and lower leg in one piece, similar tothose illustrated. “On one of thetrunks the breasts are shown 
outside the arms (which are broken)—another anatomical curiosity necessitated. by exigencies of space. 

‘The clay used is somewhat coarse, and has been imperfectly fired, a thin section of the exterior 
being grey and the interior black. ‘The surfaces have been partly discoloured to a buff or pinkish tint 
by the soil in which they were buried. 

‘The Potsherds—The sherds are of variable but fairly fine texture, imperfectly fired, with red, 
black or buff surface colouring. The fragments are too small and too few to permit of any reconstruction ; 
some are evidently from large vessels... There are several thick bases, one of which is slightly concave, 
No handles were found. The majority of the pieces differ in their ornamentation from modern Baganda, 
pottery, the commonest markings being series of parallel horizontal grooves of varying thickness and 
interspacing. Other forms of ornament are cross-hatching, punched dots and overlapping thumbnail 
ing .8 Some pieces are plain. But the most interesting thing to me is the occurrence in each 
of the three pits excavated of a small fragment marked with the typical impressions of a plaited roulette, 











* It is only fair to add that Mr. Wayland disagrees © H. Johnston, ‘The Uganda Protectorate. Vol, 1, 
‘with this reatoration. fige. 415 and 420. 7 

« Uganda Geological Survey, Annual Report, 1920, Mr. L. 8. B. Leakey informs me thnt some of tho 
peal. shords resemble his noolithie from Kenya. 
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of the kind in common use among the Baganda and neighbouring tribes to-day. ‘This provides a small 
but distinctive cultural link for the whole find with the living inhabitants of the same region. It 
does not necessarily connote a very recent date, since potsherds of the sume kind have been found 
in the old middens of Biggo bya Mugenyi,? which are traditionally assigned an age of at least five 
or six centuries. But in the present state of our knowledge we are hardly justified in attributing a 
higher antiquity than this to the pits, and it is fair to suppose that the figures are no older than the 
sherds with which they were associated. I am inclined, therefore, to concur with Mr. Wayland in 
supposing them to be only a few centuries old—at any rate not anterior to the foundation of the 
Baganda kingdom 32 generations ago, 

The Shrine (Text Fig. 6)—The * shrine’ is known to have been in uso till quite recently, and the 
‘coins found in the pot, dating from 1922-1928, are sufficient proof of this, if any were needed. Of the 
pottery objects placed round the pot a representative selection is illustrated in Pl. B, Figs. 3 and 4. 
‘They. comprise small conical pendants pierced longitudinally, a larger one with transverse 
perforations, rings, crescents 
and a cylindrical object 
(possibly a phallus). These 
are presumably amulets 
of the kind described by 
Roscoe, who includes in his 
list. of ‘fetishes’ crescents, 
kidney-shaped objects and 
perforated dises “ made of 
clay mixed with other sub- 
« stances,” and whose illus- 
tration shows also a conical 
pendant closely resembling 
these.’ The pottery is coarse- 
grained, and contains large 


pieces of mica, or in some 
Cae gut, che 8. anaes \ 
glittering effect probably 2 i 
‘connected with magic. 
ew coun were 

found with their backs per- Fi, 8. ON SPRAR-HEADS AND AN ARROW-HEAD FROM THE SHRINE AT LUZIRA. 
Peron ireraprepiead eet 

amulets. 

‘The iron objects, all considerably rusted, comprise spear-heads, an arrow-head, knife-blades, a 
socketed hoe-blade, bangles and a dog or goat-bell. Most of these do not call for special comment. 
‘The spear-heads are of two types, tanged and socketed respectively, two of the latter being provided 
with an eyelet between blade and socket, no doubt for riveting to the shaft (Text Fig. 8). This is 
not a modern Baganda type, and I cannot match it among the British Museum collections. ‘The tanged 
spear-head is also peculiar for Uganda. Some of the blades have an ogee section; others are flat. 

‘There is no reason to connect the shrine with the pits, nor to attribute any age to the former. 
‘We do not know to whom the shrine was devoted. According to Roscoe, some spears captured 
from enemies were sacred to Kibuka, the war god, who was also represented by a conical object in 
temple. I do not know whether a deity of Kibuka’s importance might have had minor local shrines 
in addition to his proper temple; but if so, one is tempted to suppose that he may have been the 
genius loci of Luzira. Perhaps future inquiry might yet elicit some information on the spot. 

H, J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 




















7 ‘The Official Gazette, Uganda Protectorate, Vol. IN, Budda, Masaka. But no detailed investigation has 
(1909), p. 28, contains a brief account by Mr. Wayland of been published of this interesting 
Biggo' bya “Mugenyi (=“The Stranger’s forts”) in # J. Roscoe. ‘The Baganda, p. 
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East Anglia: Implementiferous Deposits. Burchell and Reid Moir. 
‘The Implementiferous Deposits of the Lower Thames Valley and of East Anglia. By J. P. 1. Burchell 
and J. Reid Moir. 

A slse examination ofthe implementiferous deposits of the Lower Thames Valley hus led 9) 
us to realize that they are to be correlated with certain others in East Anglia. It would appear 
that the Lower Thames deposits mentioned hereunder—from the Boulder Clay benenth the Boyn 
Hill or *100-ft.' Terrace at Hornchurch to the Flood Plain beds—are to be equated with those in 
East Anglia represented by the Kimmeridgie Chalky Boulder Clay, and the inter-glacial, glacial, 
‘and post-glacial formations which succeed it. We have ventured to set out our views woon this matter 


oy. ooo 
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surface sal AV.” bretatd gravel with Innes nt nodules at ase with base 
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Fig. 2, DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH, NOT DRAWN 70 SCALE, OF DRPOSUTS COMPOSING ‘ut "§0-FOOT” TERRACE FEATURE 
‘BETWEEN NORTIEPLEET AND SWANSCOMDE. 








in the accompanying Table (Fig. 1), and it will be noticed that the Taplow or ‘ 50-ft.' Terrace of the 
Lower Thames is regarded as underlain by Coombe Rock, and thus falls within the 3rd Inter-glacial 
epoch of East Anglia. The ‘trail’ is correlated by us with the 4th Glacial phase of East Anglia. 
During the course of our investigations we have observed that the Boyn Hill or ‘ 100-ft." Terrace, 
Which at Dartford attains a surface-level of 136 feet above O.D., contains no pene-contemporaneous 
hand-axes of greater age than that of the St. Acheul 1 period; whilst the coarse, unstratified, melt- 
water gravels which rest upon the surface of the Coombe Rock include derived Early Mousterian 
(Levallois) implements and tortoise-cores in addition to artefacts of earlier periods. 

‘We maintain that the deposits of the Taplow or ‘ 50-ft.’ Terrace, which at Acton reach a surface- 
evel of approximately 100 feet above 0.D., were formed subsequently to the deposition of the Coombe 
Rock which overwhelmed the Barly Mousterian (Levallois) factory-site at Baker's Hole, Northfleet, 
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Evidence in support of this contention is supplied :—(a) by the base of the gravel underlying the 
brickearths of the Taplow Terrace which is composed (as at Slades Green and elsewhere) of a remanie 
formed from Coombe Rock and its associated melt-water gravels : (b) by the truncation of the Coombe 
Rock bythe deposits of the Taplow Terrace at Belmont Castle, and between Dartford and Stone, 
‘and elsewhere : (c) by the high and steep-angled cliff between Northfleet and Swanscombe which has 
been cut through Coombe Rock and Chalk and against which the Taplow deposits are banked. 

During the early part of the renewed period of elevation which followed the maximum of the 
‘Taplow submergence, fluviatile and sub-acrial Joams characterized by Helicella striata (Miill.) were 
deposited which sealed.in occupation-floors of the Aurignacian epoch containing flint implements and 
pottery fragments, ‘The succeeding or 4th Glacial phase is represented by stony hill-wash containing 
“rafts” of Coombe Rock and/or by the ‘ trail '; the former may be studied at Grays and Swanscombe, 
whilst ‘the latter is well developed ab Belmont Castle and at Slades Green, where it caps the Taplow 
loposits, ‘The ‘ trail’ never overlies the deposits of the Low or ‘ 25-ft.’ Terrace, 

‘The formation of the Sunk Channel No. 2 and its subsequent in-filling constitute the latest 
geological phenomena of the Lower Thames district. 

‘The results, both archmological and geological, that we are obtaining will be fully described in « 
future paper; if our views are found to be correct, it follows that no implementiferous deposits earlier 
than those of the 2nd Inter-glacial period of East Anglia are present within the valley of the Lower 
‘Thames, and that these deposits were laid down from Clactonian 2/Acheulian times onwards. 

P.'l, BURCHELL. 
‘REID MOIR. 














13th June, 1932. 


Folk Lore, Raglan. 


Sigmund and Bu Zeid, By the Right Honourable Lord Raglan. 

91 EBs (ratte lis’ Me, Bertram Thomas gies & nomber of etorag, told in the southern 
desert, of Bu Zeid, the cult-hero of the Beni Hilal, a legendary tribe of South Arabia, ‘The 

incidents in these stories bear a close resemblance to those in the Volsunga Saga, so close that it 

‘seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the two sagas are derived from a common source. 

Tt is to be noted that in the earlier version of the Volsunga Saga, that quoted in Beowulf, there 
isno mention of Sigurd, and the dragon is killed by Sigmund, In the Inter version the feats are divided 
between Sigmund and his two sons, Sinfjotli his son by his sister, and Sigurd his son by his wife, 
while in the Nibelungen Lied Sinfjotli disappears, and Siegfried (Sigurd) becomes Sigmund’s son by 

is sister. Similarly in the Bu Zeid saga Dhiyib bin Ghinim is absent from some of the stories, while 
in others he plays the part sometimes of Bu Zeid himself, and somotimes of his son "Aziz, 





A mysterious stranger smites a great sword 
into a tree-trunk, so that none can draw it out 
except Sigmund. 

Poison cannot harm Sigmund. 


‘Mysterious strangers bring on a camel a sword 
80 heavy that none can lift it except Bu Zeid. 


Bu Zeid is invulnerable. 


Sigmund and his sister Signy are the last 
survivors of the Volsungs. Signy comes to her 
brother's bed in disguise, and bears him a son, 
the hero Sinfjot 

Sigmund sets Signy’s two sons by her husband 
successively to bake bread under difiiculties; they 
fail; Sinfjotli tries last. and succeeds. 

Sigmund becomes jealous of his son’s prowess, 
‘and tries to kill him, but the pair are reconciled. 

Sigmund and Sinfjotli are transformed into 
wolves, 





Bu Zeid refuses to have children by his wife, 
so the tribesmen, not wishing the line to die out, 
send his sister to his bed unknown to him, and 
she bears him a son, the hero ‘Aziz, 

Bu Zeid sets his wife's two sons successively 
to bake bread under difficulties; they fail; 
* Ania tries last and succeeds. 

Bu Zeid becomes jealous of his son’s prowess, 
and tries to kill him, but the pair are reconciled. 

Bu Zeid and Dhiyab are led by a wolf, with 
which they converse. 
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_ Sigmund’s marriage leads to the death of 
Sinfjotli, who dies from drinking the third cup 
‘of poison which his stepmother offers him, after 
telling his father that it will be fatal. 

Sigurd Jolls a huge dragon which lives in a 
cave. 

When Fafnir receives his death-wound, he 
asks Sigurd’s name. The latter replies—' I am 
“called a noble beast.’ 


International Congress. 
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Bu Zeid’s amours lead to the death of "Aziz, 
who dies of his wound at the third halting place 
from the fair one’s abode, after telling his father 
that it will be his death place. 

Dhiyab kills a huge jinn which lives in a well. 


‘When ‘Allin (a champion) receives his death- 
wound from Dhiyab, he asks the latter's name, 
and when he hears that it is Dhiyab (wolf), says 
— That settles it.’ RAGLAN. 


Myres. 


‘The Proposed International Congress: Preliminary Conference at Basel, 20, 21, 22 April, 1933. 
By Professor John L. Myres, D.8¢., D.Litt., F.B.A. 

In an earlier communication, Maw 1932, 230, the hope was expressed that it might be 32 
possible to convene a preliminary Conference early in 1933 with the object of establishing that 
International Congress for Ethnologieal and Anthropological Sciences, which is so widely desired, 
and of which it is planned that the first session should be held in the next year when the Americanist 
Congress is due to meet in Europe, namely, in 1934. 

L 

By the courtesy and willing help of Dr. Felix Speiser, Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute and Director of the Museum of Ethnology at Basel, this Preliminary Conference is 
being summoned to meet at Basel on 20, 21, 22 April. ‘The Conference will be welcomed on behalf 
of the City and the Educational Authority, and the sessions will be held in the ancient Burgeraatsaal. 
Invitations are being issued by the Royal Anthropological Institute, and those who accept are asked 
‘to address their replies to the Institute's office, 52 Upper Bedford Place, London, W.C.1. Dr. Speiser 
has kindly consented to reply to enquiries as to accommodation at Basel. Opportunities will be 
offered for studying the valuable collections of Ethnology and Folklore. 

At this Preliminary Conference it is hoped that agreement may be reached in regard to (1) the 
scope of the proposed International Congress, and its relations with other Congresses already 
established in kindred subjects, such as the Americanist Congress and the International Congress of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, which held its first session in London last August (MAN 
1932, 240) ; (2) its constitution and procedure ; (3) the date and place of the first session. On alll these 
points, expressions of opinion are invited in advance from those who are interested in the establish- 
ment of the new Congress, and will be published in MAN for March or April, if received for that 
purpose in time. 

u. 


Tt has been throughout understood by the promoters that the sessions of such a Congress should 
be timed to occur in those years when the Americanist Congress holds a session in Europe : thus 
alternating with those of the Prehistoric Congress, which meets in the years when the Americanists 
meet in America. 

Tn this connexion it has to be noted that at its recent meeting at La Plata, in December 1932, 
the Americanist Congress accepted an invitation to meet at Seville in 1934. ‘This fact will have to 
be taken into consideration when date and place are being discussed for the first session of the new 
Congress ; so as to facilitate the attendance of as many persons as possible at both. 


mL 

In the first number of the ‘ Mitteilungsblatt der Gesellschaft fir Volkerkunde’ (January 1933) 

the President, Dr. Fritz Krause, publishes a full account of the replies to his circular of enquiry as 
to the prospects of such a Congress, on which a short note was printed, with his concurrence, in Ma 
1932, 230. They should be carefully studied by everyone interested in the matter, for they include 
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tho opinions of 54 persons, of whom 39 are othnologists and the remainder interested in kindred 
studies, Of the whole number 34 are German and 3 Austrian, A very large majority of the ethnolo- 
gists regard such a Congress as absolutely necessary, and would prefer a separate Ethnological 
Congress. But it is widely thought that kindred sciences should be recognized as far as possible, as 
occasion offers; and a combination of special sections and general sessions is suggested. Doubts have 
naturally been expressed as to the possibility of organizing such a Congress in the near future; but 
it is generally held that the difficulties are not insuperable. 

Evoryone will recognize the valuable help given by Dr. Krause in eliciting these numerous 


opinions ‘and analysing the substance of them. 


Attention is also called to Dr, Krause’s own, 


memorandum (MAN 1932, 108), and to the suggestive communication of Pater P. W. Schmidt. (Max 


1932, 109). 











ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
Sociological Group. 

‘A. meoting of sociologists was held on 
33. 151 December, but as only six members 

‘tended, the meeting was adjourned til 
4.30 pm. on 17th February. In viow of tho fact 
‘hat this is @ research meoting of the Instituto, itis 
foltthat, unless a greater interest ia taken in ita 
activities by Fellows than by visitors introduced 
to its meotings, its continuance would not. be 
‘warranted, ‘This could only be interproted as a 
failuro in ono of tho Institute's functions and a 
ruflection on its vitality, Fellows who are intrested 
‘re therefore invited to civiae the Convener Mr. J. Ht, 
Driberg, Red, 52, Upper Bedford Place, W.0-1, of 
‘sein intention to participate, av failing on ademuate 
response the meating will be cancelled, and it will ba 
necessary to recommend the diasotution of the group. 
‘Tho general subject for the session is ‘ Tho Family,’ 





JOHN L. MYRES. 


INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


different aspects of which will be considered at each 
meoting. 





African Group. 
‘A. meoting of the group on 15th December 
‘was attended by representatives of tho Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures, the School of Oriental Studios, and the 
British Empire Society to consider the Chairman's 
proposais for the compilation of a catalogue 
raisonnée of African tribes. ‘These Institutes and 
Socioties gave assurances of their interest in the 
oject. and promisod their co-operation. ‘Those 
Fellows of tho Institute, who have African know- 
Jedgo and experienc and aro willing to place it at 
tho disposal of the group, are requested to communi- 
ato with the Chairman, as it is imperative that 
every souree of information should bo tapped. 








OBITUARY. 


Baron Erland Nordenskisid: born 19 July, 1877: 
‘died 5 July, 1932. 
35 When Baron Erland Nordenskidld passod 
away, there was lost to ethnographical 
research ono of its outstanding exponents, His 
‘successful journeys of exploration. in different 
arts of South America have enriched Swedish 
‘museums with laxgo andl important collections from 
Tittle known Indian tribes as well as from extinct 
‘and often even forgotten cultures. In numerous 
gonial writings he worked up his field material and 
thoroby partly converted. these collections into 
Intemational property. His working methods in 
tho realm of comparative ethnography are. dis- 
tinguished by an acutely critical senso and scientific 
‘exactitude, and by them a younger generation of 
students, in this country as well as beyond its 
borders, has been strongly influenced. 

‘Nils Erland Herbert Nordenskibld was born on 
19th July, 1877." His father was the famous 
scientist “and explorer Baron Nils Adolf Erik 
Nordenskisld, tho discoverer of tho North-Dast 
Passage, who above all. gained his world-renown 
‘through the Vega Expedition of 1878-80, by which 


tho ciroumnavigation of the Old World was 
‘accomplished for the first time. 

Erland Nordenskiold grew up in a home which 
‘was ono of the foci of the scientific world, and thus 
in his early ago he made acquaintance with explorers 
‘and men of scionce. His interest in Amorica, was 
awakened through some notably successful archio- 
Jogial resources carried out in Colorado, by his 
elder brother, Gustaf, At the university he gavo 

is main interest to Zoology, and in 1800 ho made 
‘a journey to Patagonia, where at Ultima Esperanza 
ho explored some caves containing remains of 
mastocon in association with vestiges of human 
habitation. During tho years 1901-02 he was the 
loader of the Swedish Chaco-Cordillera Expedition, 
in the course of which he, together with three other 
Swetles, conducted ethnographical, archmological, 
zoological and botanical researches in north: 
western Argentine and eastern Bolivia. In 1004-05 
he journeyed in Peru and Bolivia, and special 
interest attaches to th investigations that were 
then made of anciont graves in the border districts 
between Peru and Bolivia. His next expedition, 
in many respects ono of his most important, was 
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undertaken in the years 1908-09. During this he 
lived the life of an Indian in the midst of primitive 
tribes of El Gran Chaco who at that time remained 
almost untouched by European civilization, and 
also studied some more or less aboriginal tribes in 
the Bolivian low country. ‘There he further earried 
out extensive excavations of mounds dating from 
the pre-Spanish era and in that connection dis- 
covered, among other things, traces of a cultural 
current’ that had its origin’ in Central. America, 
‘The abundant experiences he had gained during this 
joumey prompted him to revisit, in 1913—and now 
‘accompanied by his wife—the lowlands of Bolivia 
and the adjoining districts of Brazil. This expedi- 
tion, although it proved productive of rich results 
and’ filled out many spaces hitherto ‘white’ from 
an ethnographical and archeological point of view, 
he was, however, compelled by the World War to 
‘bring to an end earlier than he had reckoned upon. 

‘The autumn of 1926 Nordenskiéld spent in 
lecturing at Berkeley University in California, and 
immediately thereafter he made an expedition to 
Panama and Colombia, in which tho present writer 
took part as archeologist. From the up to that 
time unknown Choes tribe inhabiting the primeval 
forest country inland of tho Pacific coasts of 
southern Panama and Colombia he then aequired 
magnificent collections. Among the Cuna Indians 
on the Atlantic coast of Panama, Nordenskidld 
discovered a picture seript which is atill in uso and 
employed in recording songs, incantations, ete. 
In 1931, through his intervention, a young Cuna 
Indian set out for Sweden where he, during his 
Subsequent six months’ sojourn, in collaboration 
with Nordenskidld, compiled a number of works on 
the history of his tribe and its religious eoneeptions. 
‘This exceedingly valuable material had almost 
reached completion when Nordenskild died. 

‘That Nordonskidld was so eminently siccessful 
in his ethnographical ficld-work was in a_large 
measuro due to his warm sympathies towards tho 
Indians. He gained their confidence, understood 
‘them, and enjoyed being at, home among them. 

Daring the years 1906-08 he acted as amanuensi 
in tho ethnographical department. of the Natural 
History Muscum at Stockholm. In 1913 ho was 
‘appointed Keeper of the Bthnographical Section of 
the Gothenburg Museum, a post which he retained 
at the time of his death. Under his management the 
collections expanded at a rapid rate. Not only 
‘was ho an outstanding collector, but he also in a 
high degree possessed—ax a museum man to the 
manner born—tho flair of seeking out, and inter- 
esting in the advancement of his musoum, magnates 
capable of bestowing gencrous donations. As a 
result, to-day it possesses collections which both 
in regard to quality and quantity may safely be 
said fo surpass the muscus of Europe and very 
successfully competo with the leading ones of 
Amoriea. 

Tn the province of museum technique Norden- 
skisld was in many ways an innovator, in being 
which he, inter alia, framed a system of his own. 
According to his opinion, a museum should provide 
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information and instruction, in other words, con. 
stitute a living cthnographical textbook. The 
collections are arranged geographically and supple- 
mented with photographs showing natural sur- 
roundings, racial types, buildings, ete. The use of 
‘weapons and imploments, as also technical methods, 


are illustrated, whereby the visitor is given an 
insight into the life of the Indians at work and at 


play; their strugele for existenes, their habits and 
customs. In addition, comparative maps reveal 
the migrations of culture elements. By this means 
the visitor is apt, willy-nilly, to tum from being 
‘a more spectator into a student. 

From 1920 Nordenskidld was a lecturer at tho 
Gothenburg High School, and in 1924 he was 
installed as professor of general and comparative 
ethnography, a post specially ervated for him. 
‘As aeademie teacher he possessed exceptional 
ability together with an abundance of those 
‘qualities which eaptivate youth : profor 
absolutely unbiased and unafraid eri 
intense love of the seienee he served, a wealth of 
ideas and brilliant notions. 

‘Erland Noxlenskisld was a personage of no 
ordinary mensure. As the years went by, his 
interests widened. and his seientific activities passed 
on from meticulous description to comparative 
study, rich in ideas and unhampered by doctrines, 
‘and his last and not yet published works deal with 
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problems of spiritual eulture—a. branch in which, 
Rreretofore, he had not been partictilarly interested. 
Hi capacity. for. work "was prodigiows, and. his 
easion wns for science that was fre and unfettored. 
37 prejutice. Tis activity may be said to. have 
dicribed nn overascending curve, and there as 
‘every reason to expect that through Nordenskit, 
tho fave the impression of being « man in his full 
Vigour, ethnographical scienco ‘would also in. the 
future materially add to its conquests. What ended 
hi fe wero complications arising out of malatia 
which he had. contracted. ‘during his strenwous 
travelings, Of him Ie might therefore be said Uhat, 

ico many another exploret, ho dic at is pont. 
SIGVALD LINE. 


Pracolumbische Wohn- und Begrabnisplaise an 
der Siid-Weatgrenze ron Chaco. (Sungl. Svonskea 
‘Votonskaps-Akademiens Handlingar, Bd. 36, Stock- 
holm, 1903) F 

Beitrdge zur Kenntnis einiger Indianeraidmme des 
Rio Madre de Dios Gebietes. (mer, Stockholm, 
1905.) 

Siidamerikanischen Pongeftese wnd ihre Heratellung 
(Kungl, Svenska Votenskaps-Akadomions Hand- 
Tinga, Bd. 41, Stockholm, 1906.) 

Indiandif i BL Gran Chaco. 
(Indianerloben, Leipzig, 1912.) 

Indianer och Hvita i nondéstra Bolivia, 
Stockholm, 1911. (Indianer und Weiswe in Nordost 
Bolivien, Stuttgart, 1923.) 

Urnengrdber und’ Mownds tn botivianischen Plach- 
Jande. (Buessler-Archiv, Ba, 111, 1913.) 

Palisades and “ Nozious Gases” among the South- 
American Indians. (Ymeor, Stockholm, 1918.) 

Forakningar och dventyri Sydamerika, Stockholm, 
1915 (Forschungen md Abonteuer in’ Siidamorika, 
Stuttgart, 1924.) 

Die positiven Verdnderungon indianischer, Kulsur 
in postkolumbischer Zeit. (Ipok, Jahrbuch fiir pri 
historischo tnd othnogrephische Kunst, Kéln, 1925.) 

‘The Choed Indians of Colombia and Panama, 
(Discovery, Vol. VIIL, 1927.) 

‘The Cwia ‘Indians of Panama, 
‘Vol. IX, 1928.) 

Indianerna pd Panamandset. (Stockholm, 1928.) 

The American Indian ag an Inventor. ‘Tho 
Huxley Memorial Leoture for 1929. “(Journal of the 
‘Royal Anthropological Institue, Vol. LIX, 1928.) 

‘The Ancient Peruvian System of Weights, (Mas, 
1930, 155.) 

L'Archiologie du Bassin de L’Amazone.. Ars 








Stockholm, 1910. 








(Discovery, 














Americana, I. (Paris, 1930.) 
Comparative ethnographical studies, Vol. 1-9. 
(Goteborg, 1919-1931.) 

im Thurn : born 1852: died 7 


36 ‘October, 1932. 
Sir Everard im Thun, who, to the regret 
of his many friends, died at his residonco, 

Cockenzie House, Prestonpans, on 7 October, 

combined seientifip attainments and marked ad: 

ministrative ability. He had had a remarkable and 
romantic career as botanist, explorer, anthropolo- 
gist, and Colonial Governor. 
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Born in 1852 he was educated at Marlborough, 
under Dr. Bradley, and Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1875 and received an 
Honorary Fellowship in 1925. In 1877 ho was 
appointed Curator of the Musoum of the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 
Giana on the recommendation of Sir Joseph 
‘Hooker, the famous Director of Kew, and thereafter 
hho never looked back. He landed at Georgetown, 
Demerara, in July and, to use his own expression, 
spent two and a half years in about equal proportion 
Wandering among the Indians and in the chief town, 
Ho left ngain on Christmas Day 1879. Ditring this 
period and, indeed, throughout his residence in 
the Colony, where he wax back again in 1881— 
having presumably caten labba and drunk creck 
‘water, of which it is said that ho who partakes must 
inovitably return to Guiana—ho periodically sent 
collections of plants and flowers to Kew, a practice 
vhich ho continued during his long career in tho 
Service. In 1882 im ‘Thurn was appointed 
Stipendiary Magistrate in the Pomeroon, and in 
1801 ho was promoted to be Government Agent in 
the North-West District, an appointment which 
brought him into close touch with the Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission from 1807 to 1809, when ho 
was mado a Ist Class Clork in the Colonial Office, 
where ho rose to be Principal Clerk two years later. 
Meanwhilo im Thurn had left his mark on British 
Guiana, Tn 1882 he founded ‘ Timchri,’ the literary 
and scientific journal of the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society of British Guiana, which had 
never yeb published anything in the’ thirty-eight 
yours of its oxistence, In tho first number ho 
explained that 'Timohri* 
longing to a language which was spoken in Guiana 
before any Buropean tongtwe waged there signifying 
certain marks or figures whieh, like our lottors and 
words, expressed ideas, which, to use a long word, 
wore ideographic, Volume I of that brilliant little 
magazino was followed by ‘Among the Indians of 
Guiana’ (1888). This disclosed tho oxtensive and 
intimate Inowledge which im ‘Thurn had attained 
of the habits and customs of the aboriginal Indians 
of Guiana, It embodied many papers on anthropo- 
logical subjects, folk-lore, and antiquities, and an 
‘entertaining account of Paiwari Feasts. His most 
notablo feat of exploration was the ascent of 
Roraima, the mysterious mountain in the Pakaraima 
range whero the boundaries of Guiana, Venezuela 
and Brazil meet. Tt was he who discovered the edge 
which proved tho key to that mountain hitherto 
regarded as inaccessible which had baffled many 
explorers, and his account of tho expedition which 

ished in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Goographical Socioty (1886) is fascinating to laymon 
no less than to mountaineers and botanists. Ho 
was also one of tho earliest visitors to the Kaictour 
(1878), the great waterfall on the Potaro River, 
five times tho height of Niagara, which had beon, 
discovered by Barrington Brown, of tho Geological 
Survey, in 1870. After his briof experienc at the 
Colonial Office, which must have proved irksome to 
one who had been accustomed to live in the wilds 
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for so many years, he was appointed Colonial 
Secretary and Lieutenant-Governor of Ceylon 
(1901-4), and in 1904 Governor of Fiji and High 
Commissioner of the Wester Pacific, an appoint- 
ment which he continued to fill with’ great ability 
until he retired in 1910. ‘Thereafter he was properly 
regarded as an authority on the Colonies in which 
he had served, and his advico was constantly sought 
and ungrudgingly given, 

At the outbreak of war Sir Everard readily 
accepted the invitation of Lord Milner to look after 
the officers, non-commissioned officers and men 
from Fiji, and to be Chairman of the West Indian 
Contingent Committes, and it was largely due to 
his persistence and efforts, which had the support 
of seven late Governors of West. Indian Colonies, 
that the increased pay and gratuities granted to the 
rest of the Imperial Army, but at first withheld 
from the British West Indios Regiment, were ex- 
tended to that unit, His solicitude for the welfare 
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of those under his care was unbounded, and his 
constant good humour and patience made him an 
ideal chairman with whom it was a pleasure to work 
‘These characteristies stood out when he was in- 
capacitated for several weeks through being knocked 
over by a tramear when he was crossing the darkened 
‘embankment from Scotland House to see @ captured 
German submarine. Deseribing what happened he 
seid that ho remembered that the driver of the 
tram had called out “* You are a— old fool!” 
and that he had replied, “ I quite agece with you!” 

Sir Everard received the C.M.G. in 1892 and the 
CB. in 1900, He was ereated a Knight of tho Order 
of St. Michael and St. George in 1905, and received 
‘the K.B.B, in 1918 in recognition of his war serviees. 
He also had conferred on him the LL.D. by Edin: 
burgh and Sydney Universities. 

‘He was married in 1895 to Hannah, daughter of 
Sir Robert Lorimer of Edinburgh University, who 
survives him. ALGERNON ASPINALL. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The Evolution of Sex and Intersexual Conditions. 
By Dr. Gregorio Maranon." Translated from 
the Spans ty Ware B. Well.” Wik new 37 
‘appendiz. Pp. 344.” London :illen & Unscin 
Tid" 1932, Prive Is, net. 

‘The author of thin od a wel known a tho mont 
prominent authority in Spain on the physiology and 
pathology of sex, a3 well as on the problems offend 
Ey the ductless glands, and he is Profssor of Eto- 
erinology (which amusingly becomes Endoctzino- 
Jogy on the jacket ofthis volte) a the University 
of Madtid. He hus lately resigned the Presidency 
of the Spanish branch of the World. Lengue for 
Sexual Reform, and one nt least of his books has 
previously appeared in English His interests aro 
Fride; he took 8 most active part in bringing about 
the Spanish Republic, and ho is a member of the 
cone, dy of the tn of 

"The present volume isa study of the evolution of 
sonal fd incrwxel characters from the wan 

¢ of a special conception of sex: the view that 
In'both sexes there is development. in tho same 
direction, from the so-alled: ferninine * towards the 
sovealled’ ‘masculine, the thythm, duration, and 
intensity of the evolution varying in the two sexes. 
‘The author further emphasizes this conception in a 
special preface for the English edition of his book 
But "there is scarcely any human being’ whose 
‘rex in not tainted by w doubt," and henee tho wide 
scope for intersexuality 

"While the sex process is thus viewed as the same 
in both men and women, the sueecasion of pheno- 


mena is different : in women, after adolescence, a 
ong feminine maturity, followed by a short viriloid 
phase, and old age; in men, after the infantile 
period, a short feminoid phase, and « long virile 
period’ prolonged into old age. There is thus 
gradation, not opposition, of ‘masculine’ and 








‘feminine,’ and tho man would represent tho 

ninal phase of sexual dovelopment, that. phase 

farrested in women for the sake of the maternal 
function. 

‘This conception, though it may seem to push a 
schematie syatem to extremes, is based on the now 
fnccepted views of intersexuality by which a number 
Of stages aro recognized between the more com- 
pletoly’ defined sexual forms. Tt has even been 
possible to say that a fll man ie rarely met. Maran, 
Who has himself been an active seientifie worker 
in this field, at the samo time fully accepts the 
existence of sexual differential characters, and 
seems prepareel to say with Peatrd that * there is no 
“morphological or payehieal character without 
* truce of sex," though his own statement is that 
there isa latent bicfunetional aptitude in every 
gonad. 

Five chapters of much interest are devoted to the 
rain sexual characters, anatomical and functional, 
primary and secondary. Marafién does not aeecpt 
the useful distinetion ‘of tertiary sexual characters 
for such as, unlike the secondary, are uncertain in 
the individual, but. well marked in the average. 

I like’ to elaasify the characters simply ah 
tly conneeted with the genital organs) 
(covering. all other differences of sex). 
OF the book is devoted to those 
interwexual conditions whieh, as the author believes, 
are €0 be found, inn more or less pronounced shape, 
among a vast number of individuals. Hermaphro- 
ism, gynecomastia, homowexuality, viilization 
fand feminization, ete, are thus discussed in turn, 
ith many suggestive observations which it would 
be impossible hero to discuss. 

‘As may bo inferred, Meraiién’s attitude towards 
women may rather suspiciously xocall the ancient 
insistence on their ‘infantility,” and he definitely 
subscribes to the statement of Caullery that ‘the 
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+ soto representa in ovshition a mara advanced 
« Play Wan th females Women ithe younger 
« Eoter of tian.’ Or, ib i hore toro ofa pets 
« tho actos ar not fn antagoniatie, but in sueomelve, 
‘ positions,’ both ‘integrated by the same com: 
« fornia, but in diferent chronology and susoee- 
« Kon’ At the anene tim Mavaiion iets that tah 
bad vman aro “equ” There fs pomo centradio: 
tion In thas views. ‘ho ‘equality “is conidorably 
{qualificd if, as tho author holds, women will approx 
‘Rate more andl more to tho fumn ef todegy wh 
innosulingy ia aready” “a, corminal aad alow 
TMooribot forms ‘A sounder view is resohect I when 
paltting out aay greater morphologial ‘inf 
TPwontens iti fluo made tle thot tho 
has'tbetior claim’ in ovelution, tobe“ torminal® 
tha the masouline. Zh i enongh to rol to. the 
familiar fact that the infant ape is iworologically 
touuh mearor to rhea tun tho Aaah eper 

"Thewo nd other debntable pana do Hot diminish 
the interest and’ value of Dr. Marafién's lucidly 
vwatten book. In minor matter there fs room for 
Catton, Mach more facalarity is shown withthe 
‘work of the Germans than of the English, some of the 
most prominent English authoritios never appearing 
in the bibliographies. Proper names are often. 
spel, and even, Krai bing” always appears. as 
“Fesh-Bhing” | The tnaato has dono hia wor 
wel, but its teango that ho froquently reproduces 
the ‘references to “English books. in translations 
rather than in tho origtaals; oven Darwin i always 
quoted os a French author.” HAVELOCK ELLIS. 






































Anthropologie des parties molles (Muscles, Intestins, 
Wiican ners periphériques) 1) "award 
BB 2004, with’ an introduction by Sir dvihur Keith. 
Pager “3, Warsaw Pondation 





24°17 cms, 





‘Thin isa vory {mportant work which may woll prove 
tho boginning of w now tell in physical anthropology. 
We hte athe pat davted mow af oar atten to 6 
af the skalton of man, partly no douht bocaes 
if deal wih, ant arly cae i tang 
‘an’a hatory 0 fow. broken ones, ee often all 
furvive, On the other aide, tho. human ‘anatomiste 
have studied intensively the’ normal human form en 
tod in "thoao mubjesta which, came. into. the 
Alnmvoting-oom. Bxtsemaly Mito works hes been done 
to connect the, very extensive researchas om human 
ntoology with tho very Intensive works that haw ‘bon 
aint of patsy and thw devote fab tha 
iysical anthropology may be suit almost to have had 
Aoi ine fame work on th anatomy 
of a pygnie? The present work, is an. attempo. f0 
Sauer Fogethee wich neteral ax ig avalable for the 
Stady of tho comparativo anatomy of th diferent raves 
fan, “he raera is nocnaly at prewen lnied 
fd on som race fow, it any, accurate Aiscetons have 
been done. The work, moreover, n very inborious, but 
{he esl so far acbieved show what afisid open fo the 
Aiur aimoctor who has tho ‘iatevial ab hen. Sir 
‘Arthur Keith, ibis introduction, draw attention to 
‘ho opportunities which re ‘open within the British 
Empire for auch work. How much there remwine £0 be 
dont wil bo non from Dr. Loth's book. At present the 
fraterial is much that ony a comparstively ene group 
ings possible. Wo may’ hope that in tho future greater 
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precision will bo attained. ‘The greatest praise that we 
‘ban give to tho prosont book is to anticipate that it wil 

‘0 stimnlato anthropologists that it will be soon super. 
Sodad by a more comploto treatise, either by tho learned 
ftuthor himself, or by a disciple who has follovred in his 
footsteps. LHD. B, 





Linauisrics, 
Grammar, Notes and Vocabula 
Tike Sistucht Indians a 
39. Sones Mines “dnctrop 
ey 
Siar is cs ll je 
moat ofenaet ihe Guan Indien tenga, Not ney 
Vocabulary sith the units toubtlly 08 wrongly spel 
Felts acl rai end lis seoeat ofc oats cf 
ati a Sho Makaakt of tho Cats lng 
Maas Jan to ype of wore adi to bo hop wil 
Ee'iiowet by lle itera i the Gopartoead of 
Mules ite Geer & ts be perceoiety soaprtainat 
Sethe pugrope rashire tin iaGecons of verter 
ovals tnt eet Aldon te underendé-the coepea- 
ee oad eaplaptaes of lve, sierdcns, tae pe 
postions, "lo pata af en havo helo rove 
Prat rreblcg-Benis toe: statente at Gch 
elcdia bettie eestae f Wilak ey have bees 
tenga dunt heen aa el 
tenily ender tect quite nndigb, “Two other 
Salsbic ate tant "mods apd bo. sgt of re 
omploto Siblegraphy from obo eles tise ‘ad the 
feainoe of he tasy suikontie mbenee tnkoaeion 
Hitiies dulvedmtnbocanson white ae tua wanes 
try apets fmt, en Cpe Dan, ga 
oi SBtai ih is Wee chureeas the bac ot 1a, 
ince hapten ‘Bho eniien, wha spent soe aso? 
seven yen tek Hoda with teat det 
soraitdoizes bad explo spperasitee’-probebly sone 
than anpens abe of Padtlg ane isgangy, Sad 
Mil secnbered_ Oy funny rebut wits ive end 
fapost Witte publleation of ta volume Sees 
SOPs anh ot tllbor Makeoll geass 
We, norm, 


of the Languay 
Guiana. iy ea. 
Dome ily 108 
































FOLK LORE. 
Legends and Mysteries of the Maori. By 
‘Phares 4. Weloom George Ge Hora. Gon 
Te 1088: ‘Boy pp. 840. 90 04. ne 
ook, i weitton. by one who tne lived 
among tho Mor tho native peoplon of Now Zealand, 
tnd whokncw and ovee thorn” he guns tnd wore 
feoorded tn te book cer to have ben sllected trough 
te medium of tho naive langage, though no ciot 
Hatement is made to ‘this oie. *Somo of thn stores 
told aod wellacown enee retoldyctceen ae abd 
Sire tor th fst timo.” he lator were obtened from 
‘iewife of «Maon chit, who its had oon a morbr 
of Paament in Now Zola. "he cam ea ha 
hey conta ancedoto sullen ty 
«Gapomsd to place om high in tho world's master 
"Hiroaghowt the book the author urges the anthro 
anott th, book the euthor urges the anthro. 
pological value of the matter ther in proactady but 
hofie of ing ie tay shat gic noc 
fer Ui witing out of enttvopologtalmaterink Te 
lt aber ope fiver ahr: 
om ‘alee 
fable to, tho rather’ dramatized versions given. 
ore io constant reference to." Unseen Hands {0 tho 
"Ypnoen Fogpoy to. Uneven Anooriors” ident foreign 
fo the winds of tative informante; and the Tally 
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references to the mystic power of the ‘Four Winds? 
20m a new feature in Moe Teli 
Tho so-called claim of the Moris to cousinship with 
the Japaneso {p. 10) rest, pexhapm, on no more definite 
grounds. than’ the’ ‘connection’ traced by” Professor 
Enbberton between certain Jnpaneso words and. words 
‘ceeurring inthe "Pacific, both. in Melanesia’ and in 
Polynesia 
‘One would profer to see the hlefe ont of the word Pay 
tho name for the fortified Muon stockade, On pe 76 
tho statement is made that the Maocis had’ no throwing 
‘weapons. But ‘Williams’ " Maori Dictionary gives 
Botaha as “@ rod, with cord attached, for thtowing & 
dart." ‘Tho statement on p75 thee moat primitive 
los aro ‘phallic in theif’ worship surely” meets 
Gualifcation. "On p. 82 the fish lmown in Now Zealand 
2 '"Pelorus’ Jack P'ig said to. have been «porpoise, 
‘Tho fish na white dolphin, lansided as Risso'-lphin, 
Grape arse : ae 
he reproduction of paintings depicting legends, 
bolic, nd historic occurrences” connected: with the 
“Macrin, ads a considerabo charm £0 the book, 
WALTER IVENS. 





























‘late Mythology, By watous Authrs.Zataduation 
By Bone Catch (ge nolan by 
Bar ikinaony “tendon Te, eon 408, Ad 
15 plates and 354 illustrations. Price £3 3s. Od. 

‘Pho Cuimet Museum in Para ign foundation almost 
swidnoas parle chars; torneo manson one 
Tnuedany of sae for ornpastten at bot 
fnattute ithe dtingusbed af ike oop, af 
Spelt vaom oponsof ho Batyal an 
Publiated «long sores of moxeeen‘ia great pare the 
Eee a ae ceametd eed nee by te ee 
Cciscionas Tes“ eesae an onganizes bayer chee 
serie rv fame tren of opie 
Tice, i Grout eolgon wo vetlel the 
Topreseritative arta which are inspired by them; and in 
WB vocation af th Manco Gulott aso pnctpal onto 
thee sth 

“raat happy thought to perwande aome of the 
isnganta aetna of tho Salam salfc collabe: 
Se eee eaeents bus aceaptably pope seccunt ot 
Ta sadn Satine 9p the ene iateeee oF ale eno 
Fe See Sitar the itiod ealcetons 
Te catia wanes, se apices ieee 
duction auodor trea ts Ononalreligons ia pest 
Seal aaros On rae via Comet wae ire 
«ithe Weare wos to Tehafsatees i 
cae ee cre ar dlcaion hore Bit i 
Sate 2° aa tae eucslepart as 
Bf y egy pe age mito 
Sit vee tence a ts tele bos ae 
onttry siue tin happiest oflocts oft tho” stacy of 
SetTraneen cttaree na people who tan afford 
ae ee ales eter i the Further Hast 

ay enemies wih the foretais 
ease! ese atta toe ty are coutfonted ith 
tena oF to one 
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Among the greater mythologies, those of Persia, 
including what ix left from Achnemenid, Ararid and 
Sassanid times, as woll as that of Mitharnmnadan Persia, 
fand tho special contribution of Manichnns and 
‘Mnzdakitosurw deseribed by Cloment Huntt; Buddhist 
mythology in India hy Mile, Raymnonde Linossier, and 
Brabman. mythology by H. de. Wilman-Grabovaka 
‘those of Indo-China and Java by C. H. Marchal; of 
modern China by Henri Maspero; of Japan by. Serge 
isco; and J. -Hackin deals briefly with tho Kats, 
mand Buddhism in Central Asin, So far as 
Buddhism is concemed, some duplication is inevitable, 
‘but tho regional schools of art at all events aro distinct, 
and. thore is everywhere so much indigenous myth, 
distinct from dogma, that this arrangement of eubjocts 
is appropriate, 

‘in Work which depends so much on its illustrations, 
Miulammadan mythology could hardly fail to be under” 
represented; and it was a desperate remedy to decorate 
the short chapter on Kiiiristan with pictures of a Kafir 
family and of statues on Haster Tsland. A popular work. 
of this Kkind may dispenso with references and biblio- 
graphy, but is rightly provided with a full index. 
epi estat de fr the most part photographic, 
‘and. very well done; and ‘the coloured plates. are 
dmirable, “Te gives a touch of reality to the wholo 
collection to find, on p. 308, a Japanese photograph 
‘ntitled, “* Beliovérs invoking ‘the Rising Sun to obtain 
“tho Restoration of the Emperor, November, 1926." 

ze 












































A Spell of Words. Studies in Language bearing on 
Sore Fea pein Pee te ae 


ony Pie Facil Preen, 1682." 6d. ne, 

7 in unpleusant tobe unable to. apoaic well of 
tho dead.” ‘The ‘wuthoress of this book lived, « short 
Drefatory’ notice tel om, "“only Jong enough to. bogin 
ecing if through the press "y she appears to have boon, 
2 lady of wide soaring, keen interest in folklore and 
Philology, and considerable Ingenuity, and had already 
{oriteen noveral works, a lit of which appoans at tho ond 
OF this one. Ono is thoreloro prejudiced in her favour, 
fd troubled to find that she apparentiy did not iow 
‘what nectimey moans, nor what constitatos ovine in 
those ‘brushes of soleneo sthiely most attracted. hor. 
Starting in cach chapter from somo familiar object oF 
‘wor, as nie, hoor, axe, of « custom, as April fools 
tthe aitompts to ind out ite origin and connections, Dut 
Taubappily she saw most clearly those conneetions whieh 
Uo not exint, and sulfered severely from the boginnoe’s 
Sweaknosw of trying to tesco all popular custotns and 
Ywilesproudl loeittions ton very remote ago, in which 
buch interesting thingy as gniversal mothorright, eave: 
‘Gwellings, civurtish populations, aad 20 forth can. bo 
postulated for Buropo or anywhere olee without much 
Fear of contradiction from known facts. 

“The reader if fairly well-informed to begin with and 
not deterred by tho grom biunders i fact which swarm 
fon almost every page, may. past an amusing hour 
Retocting fallacies an perhaps, here and there, picking 
‘ep, subject to vorifeation, somo serap of custom oF 
‘word-lore which ie now to hina. H.R. 



































CORRESPONDENCE. 


lotic Sudan and West Africa 
Tsar pubtaied wo on °The 
See rete Btoteaer 43 
cone ie ee ae te the ilatorahip 
eee a ates with ee ofthe 
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hinterland of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, draw attention 
(p. 10) to the distribution of the word for “god” or 
“oun " which ig ted among tho Ingassana of Dusfung, tere 
tele or ‘eli in the Mandingo group of Wost Africa,’ and 
tilt oF Git in tho hinterland of Siorra Loone and om the 
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Upper Volta, ‘Pill = God (it “master, “lord ) occurs 
inhhumorous Nubian toxtaof tho Christian period. 

Te muy bo of interest to ail Uae fin tho senge of 
‘chief or “king” occurs among the. Margi and sitba 
of Novth- Eastern Nigeriny Among the Hinnaand Hone, 
‘thio are close neighbours of the Margi and Kilbe, the 

refix bu. is added to the stom and the wort for chet 
cenmes utir ot kui or butina 

Tn the samo area of Nigerin wo scom to Sn the samo 
root. inthe senso not-of aun" but. of "100m, eg fi 
{or tire oF tert) among tho High, tirt among. tho ali, 
Gire‘timong the Nglzin, tere antong tho Bolowa, the 
Kanakunand the Ngamo, and dire among the Madara 
(ranch Cameroons). eK, MEEK 


nus Hood. 














Northern Solomons Pan 
eer recat te endeney on tho 
AA Batra ie tte Sonos) halve to 
Pena if moister may Sea tre 
record ‘al'ity satin eine wide (Pasta hot) 








GROUP OF DUKA WOWRN WRARING THR PaANDANt® HOOD 


by the women on the islands of Porornn and Hitew 
thus boon disoontinuod. ‘The custom of halie (covering 
the head when certain male relatives aro present) has 
been observed by the Buka wornen for generations, and 
‘waa looked upon as ono of their most important ‘tabus.” 
"Tho discontinuance is duo, I am informed by tho 
natives, to mission influence;’ as it is allogod that. tho 
‘wait inconvenient for tho priest whon he 
fadministoring tho sacramont to ‘the women. ‘Tho 
hotograph shows women swearing the wate 
ago of Taparu on Pororan land adjacent to 
tho mainland of Buka. EB, L. GORDON THOMAS, 


Childhood and Totemism. 

Siy-—Ta_a roviow ‘of Profemor Elliot Smith's 
‘Tn the Boginning, Ms. Hornblower (Max, 1932, 
881) observes thet in all probability. “an early 
stag of otra wat founded on tho maoniaity 
of fnters who lived aa it were in community with 
 gnimala, looking on them in tvch the same way 98 
“they di on their own kind, and who eould easily 
‘imagino thamsolves tumed into animals or desconded 
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from them, as many backward tribes do to-day—and 
even civilized ehildron * playing bears will show w 
strange "but real fear lest’ their companion shoul 
indeod * bo a bear" 

Some children hardiy distinguish between animals and 
human beings, My own niece when some aix oF soven 
‘yearn old was puzzled about relationships. explained 
Yo hor that T'(hor Aunt) was" Grannie’s littlo gic!” 
Sho took that in. ‘Thon sho said“ And Diamond (our 
"Tox torrior) is your child.” 

Taxid " Ob, na. Diamond is not my child," And sho 
asked at once, "Then who it Diamond's mother ? 

“Miss X's littlo dog Lulu is Diamond's mother.” 

Sho thought it over and thon. as if disappointed said: 
“Thon Diamond's mother ia only a dog afterall.” 

Sho added: "'T lenew Tortoise was not your child, 
“Tut T thought Diamond was.” 

She looked on the dog as a membor of the family. 

Nor is such an idoa confined to children. The “back. 
ward tribes’ in England aro capable of belioving that 
fa woman ean give birth to an animal. In tho 1800'. 
‘whon Twas an art studont « tale was current among the 
Artiste’ modols that the daughter of a woll-known West 
fend tradorman had given birth to some puppy dogg. 
"And the doctor drowned thom and quite right too, 

‘The talo was told mo, mysteriously, by soveral girls 
who all-doclared “* thore waa « woman who knew all 
* about ity” wh 

f'n woman ean givo birth to-an animal, why should 
not an animal give birth to a human being? Ti 
‘above caso the fathor was alleged to bow St, Berard 
dog. 

"To mass of folktales in which animals play an 
important. and intolligont parb shows how litte early 
‘man discriminated botwoon man and beast 

Many porwons to-day will hold long talks with animals, 
‘and aro convinced tho boast understands. ‘Thus & cook. 
T know, told her mistroas that whe wax sure an obstre- 
Porous dog would bo good, For T have told him what 


RMthore will be for dinner and promised him the bones 



















































it ho bohaves himself. 
And srilasy wuperantural inteligonco| was ascribed 
by an old lady to.a black and yellow salamander, 
‘Wore hero next doot to " Ber Rabbit,” and primitive 
‘man is no great distance behind us, M.'E, DURHAM, 





Primitive Figures on Churches 
4G ods ee eng 


(Of. Maw, 1980, 85 





Bim,Tn tho’ second Volume of tho Into Ay 
Hadrian Allerott's work ‘The Circlo and the Cross,* 
wublished in 1930 by Messrs. Macmillan d& Co., Ltd, 
10 rofers in a noto on p. 124 to the church of Old Lian: 
drindod, Radnorshire.” “\'Tho Church, was restored in 
"1804 when there was found imbedded. face-down in 
“ono of the walls an extremely gross phallic slab.” He 
fagain mentions this in the note at p. 50 of tho sams 
‘volume, whore he says that the ‘ dolinen idol" standing 
in tho churchyard of St. Martin, Guornsoy, “cannot be 
“compared with the gross phallio figures found in the 
“fabrio of the church of Old Llandrindod and elsewhere 
“in Walos.” 

Tt would be interesting to know the whereabouts and 
xact naturo of this slaby also of the other “ figures... 
“found. » elsewhere in Walos.” 

DAVID FREEMAN, 
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Sudan : Technology. ‘Crawhall. 
Iron Working in the Sudan, By TC. Crawhall, M.Sc., Assistant Keeper, Science Museum. 

Jn paris of the Bahr el Ghazal provines ofthe Sudan ion ore is nleniflly obtainable from 8 
surface workings, and the Jur tribe especially, who inhabit the region drained by the Jur river, 
is largely occupied in the smelting and working of iron. 

‘They still employ very primitive methods which are particularly interesting, since the charcoal 
fire in which the iron is reheated before forging, and the bellows with which the fire is blown up, 
differ but little from those which were in use in Ancient Egypt and which are portrayed on the walls, 
of Theban tombs of the nineteenth dynasty B.c. 

With the assistance of the Sudan Government, and particularly of Captain J. F. Cumming, 
4 District Commissioner of the Bahr el Ghazal province, the Science Museum has received some very 
interesting exhibits which illustrate iron-working in the Jur district, and these are now on view in 
the Metallurgy section of the Museum. 

‘There are two distinct processes for dealing with the ore, the first consisting of the smelting 
of the ore for the production of iron, and the second the subsequent heating and forging of the iron 
‘to produce the finished product, usually spear-heads or hoes for agriculture. 

‘The smelting furnace illustrated in Fig. 5 stands about five feet high and is made of a clay which 
is found in the district. For the extraction of the iron there is a hole at the bottom of the furnace, 
below the ground level, and this is sealed with clay during the period of smelting; the air required 
for combustion is admitted through four clay tubes (Shura) which are inserted in the side of the 
furnace near the bottom. It is of interest to note that the ore is of such a nature that only natural 
draught is employed and that bellows or other means for producing a forced draught, which are 
necessary for most smelting furnaces, are not employed. 

‘The iron ore, which is broken into small pieces measuring about one inch cube, is separable into 
‘two distinct kinds, known to the Jur natives as the male and female elements * Obau’ and ‘ Okina,’ 
and it is the general belief that both of these substances must be present before iron can be produced. 
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‘The furnace is charged with sixteon baskets of charcoal made from hardwood trees on top of which 
are placed three baskets of the broken ore. One such charge, which requires about twenty-two hours 
for smelting, is sufficient to produce eight or ten spear-heads, an extraordinarily uneconomical 
proposition when compared with the modern methods of civilized countries 
‘The iron collects in a mass at the bottom of the furnace, from which it is removed by wooden 
poles pointed at the ends (Obui), and as soon as it is clear of the furnace it is pulled along the 
ground by means of a native-made rope, and then quenched with water; after which it is broken 
into small pieces in order to render it suitable 
for treatment in the forge. ‘The slag falls to 
the bottom of the furnace below the iron and is 
easily separated from the iron when it is hot. 
‘The photograph shows the immense stature of 
the natives, most of whom approach soven feet: 
in height, with a strength and hardiness in 
proportion, Their lack of tools appears to be 
no handicap, and, as a Jur thinks nothing of 
ig his hands to remove a hot lump of iron, 
bodies are, in consequence of the nature 
of their work, covered with burns. The flames 
issuing from the furnaces help to produce a most: 
picturesque sight, particularly at night time, 
Coming now to the forge, this is situated in 
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a grass hut, partly for the protection of the 
workers but mainly to prevent the sun from 
shining on the iron, as it is believed that should 
this happen it will be impossible to work the 
iron to the shape required. For this reason 
the photographs which are reproduced in Figs. 6 
and 7 are of particular interest, as it was only 
after persistent persuasion that Captain 
Camming was able to obtain. the permission of 
the smiths to allow sufficient light to enter the 
hut, and even then they stipulated that the sun, 
should not shine on the fire. 

‘The primitive nature of the industry is shown 
by the deference paid to the metal-worker in the 
tribe and by the striot observance of oaths sworn 
on the anvil of adead smith, In Fig. 7 a smith 
is seen at work on his anvil, which consists of a rough piece of iron driven into a palm tree buried in 
the ground, So firmly established is the superstitious reverence for it, that it. was not. possible to 
‘obtain an example of an anvil, although the Musoum has been fortunate enough to obtain a set of 
bellows and specimens of the other tools employed and of the finished products. 

‘The reproduction of the complete forge as now on view in the Muscum is illustrated in Pl. O, 
Fig. 2, and in Wig. 4, whilo Pl. C, Figs. 1 and 8, show two views of the bellows by means of which the 
charcoal fire is raised to the temperature necessary for softening the iron sufficiently for it to be worked. 
‘There are four bellows to exch fire. It is in the form of theso bellows that there is such a distinot 
resemblance to those used in Ancient Egypt which are illustrated in Fig. 8, taken from a drawing 
from a tomb at Thebes in Upper Egypt (about 1500 3.0.). 

The bellows are made of clay and are covered with goat-skins which aro given an alternating 
upward and downward movement in order to produeo the draught, As no valves are used it is not 
possible to insert the clay stems directly into the fire, as there would then be no air inlet into the 
bellows, and consequently each pair rests in a clay junction unit, which has one end in the fire and 
the other end open to the atmosphere, In this way, on the upward movement of the goat-skin cover, 
air is drawn into the bellows and on the downward movement a portion of the air, sufficient for 
raising the temperature of the charcoal, is forced into the fire through the junction unit. 

By working the goat-skin covers of the pots a series of pulls of air is driven into the fire and its 
temperature raised to the point necessary to hent the small pieces of iron from the smelting furnace 
which are placed in clay pots (Nginos) on top of the charcoal; and although the temperature of the 
fire is not sufficient to melt them, they can be made sufficiently soft to be worked by the 
smith into spear-heads and other implements. ‘The pots are about tho size of a teu 
coup, each holding sufficient iron for one 
spear-head. ‘The first act of the smith 
is to flatten the iron on a stone by 
allowing a large stone to fall on it, after 
which he hammers it into shape by 
means of a piece of iron without a 
handle, known as a Nyol Ujanda. 

Besides the spear-heads the Jurs 
make an agricultural implement, known 
as a ‘ Quer,’ which is used for currency. 
‘Mostof the products of the smith areused 
fortrading with neighbouring tribes, par- 
tioularly the Dinkas, whoexist by hunting 
and fishing. T. C, CRAWHALL. “Fro, 8 meueows usm iv avormnr navrr (An0Ur 1500 2.0). 
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Fiji: Fire-Walking. Roth. 

‘The Fire-Walk in Fiji. By Kingsley Roth, 

AQ Tee comtom cescribod telow is uamally spoken of as tho Fio-Walk: It ia performed 
only by the members of the Sawau group and their vasu. ‘This group inhabits the island of 

Mbengga, which lies about 12 miles south of Viti Levu, the main island of the Fiji archipelago. Vasu 

is the name used for the relationship of the sister’s son. 

In the Mbengga dialect the fire-walk is called vilavilairevo, which may be translated ‘ the jumping 
‘into the oven.’ 

Te was the duty of the priests (mbete) a sub-division of the Sawau group—to decide the occasions 
for the performances, and by custom these took place during a period when the root of the masawe—a 

ies of Dracaena—was ripe, i.e., rouglily speaking during the months of June, July, and August in 

the European year. 

‘The Dracaena is an herba- 
ceous shrub with a large edible 
root which Fijians chew or use 
for sweetening puddings. Tt is 
baked before being 80 used, 

The custom described.—The 
performance about to be de- 
scribed took place at the village 
of Ndakuimbengga on Mbengga. 
island. An earth oven is pre- 
pared by digging a hollow in the 
ground about 15 feet in diameter 
and 8 fect in depth. In former 
times the size of the oven used 
‘considerably exceeded these di- 
mensions, Firewood is brought, 
placed in the oven, and stones 
laid on top of these logs, to which 
fire is then applied (Figs. 1 and 
2), ‘The stones used for thi 
Dracaena oven are of one kind 
only, viz., Mbengga basalt (vatu 
‘ndina). ‘The logs are intended to impart heat to the stones in the oven. No particular wood 
is used for this purpose, any kind that burns well being considered suitable. Nearby are some 
bundles of Dracaena root wrapped up in roughly made baskets of green coconut leaf; also a number 
of green poles 10 or 11 feet long, to one end of each of which is fastened a loop of bush creeper 
(walai), Entada scandens. No special tree is used for these poles. ‘The heat rising from the oven is 
perceptible some distance away, and definite discomfort is felt at a fathom distant from the outer edge 
of the oven. As the heat becomes intense some of the stones fracture and small pieces fly up out of 
the oven. 

At an appointed time 24 men in ceremonial dress of leaves and dried and dyed grasses approached 
the oven. ‘These men, whom we will call ‘ operators,’ were not the same individuals as those who 
subsequently walked over the stones, whom we may call ‘performers.’ The operators brought 
with them a length of some 25 feet of unprepared stout creeper (walai) about two to three inches in 
diameter. ‘They walked round the oven and laid down the creeper. They then individually took the 
poles already mentioned and seized the buming embers one by one with the loop provided on the 
end of their poles. A hold was obtained on the ember by twisting the pole longitudinally and so 
lessening the size of the loop until it gripped the ember. With a loud yell the operators dragged away 
each of the embers until the stones were completely uncovered. ‘The burning logs were not particularly 
heavy, but there being fewer poles than men to handle them, two or sometimes three men would assist 
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‘each other in dragging out one ember. ‘Thus all the operators took a part in the show and the scone 
presented was one of great activity and excitement. When all the embers were removed, it was 
‘observed that the stones were set ina heap towards the centre of the oven. 

A fern-tree log, (mbalambala) Alsophila sp., about 20 feet long was then taken and placed diametric- 
ally across the oven and resting on the circumference at two points. ‘The length of stout creeper was 
similarly laid across the oven next to the fern-tree log. A number of operators took their long poles 
and, standing at the periphery of the oven, and towards one side of and at either end of the fern-tree 
log, prodded their poles—holding them now by the end at which the loop was ticd—into the heap 
of stones in such manner as to use the log as a fulcrum to prise the stones away from the centre 
of the oven (Fig. 3). The poles had been so placed among the stones that the creeper, allowed to sag 
into the oven and touch the stones, lay between the log and the extremities of the poles. ‘The 
remainder of the operators 
divided themselves into two 
gangs, each of which took up 
one of the two ends of the 
creeper. ‘These two gangs, work. 
ing on the opposite side of the 
Jog from that where those using 
the poles were standing, now 
pulled their respective ends of 
the creeper and at the same time 
proceeded round the outside of 
‘the oven, pulling all the timo, 
‘until the stones, against which 
the ends of the poles were thrust, 
gave way and were thus shifted 
from the centre of the oven 
(Big. 4). This procedure is fol- 
lowed from several positions 
round the oven, the pole-opera- 
tors and the oreeper-operators 
changing their stance according. 
Iy until al the stones are more or 10-2 HE OVEN: THE L0O8 anOWN COVER rine STONES WHI ARK IN 
loss evenly distributed so as to 
form collectively the floor or platform over which the performers are presently to walk. It may be 
noted here that the heat is sufficiently intense to cause the ends of the green poles to burst into flame. 

‘The creeper and the poles were then discarded and the bundles of Dracaena placed at short 
intervals round the outside circumference of the oven, all the operators crouching down, each beside 
one of the bundles (Fig. 5). ‘The fern-tree log was then adjusted in its position diametrically across 
the edge of the oven s0 that the root end pointed in a certain direction. One of the operators then 
shouted out “A vutu !’” and from the direction in which was pointed the root end of the log appeared 
eight fresh performers including one woman, all dressed similarly to the operators. Immediately 
before the first performer reached the edge of the oven, the fern-tree log was thrown on one side out 
of the way of the performers, A period of 20 minutes had elapsed up to this point from the time 
when the first ember was taken off the stones. All the performers stepped briskly up to the oven and 
proceeded to walk in single file deliberately over the stones. The irregularity in the shape of the 
individual stones and of the surface of the layer of stones in the oven called for a firm tread, and the 
performers had to take a grip of the stones with their feet and to use their arms in order to maintain 
‘their balance (Fig. 6). ‘They walked once completely round on the stones, following the circumference 
of the oven in an anti-clockwise direction, and then stepped outside. In former times the walk was 
done three or four times round the oven. 

‘All the operators and the performers then immediately heaped the bundles of Dracaena on to the 
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stones and covered the whole with leaves and threw back the earth from round the outside of the 
oven. ‘They then sat down on the top of the oven, which was now giving out large clouds of smoke 

from the green leaves being 
heated on the stones. 

‘The oven was then to be 
left for four days, without being 
touched, this being the period 
necessary to cook the Dracaena 
roots. 

‘The feet of the performers, 
‘on being examined afterwards, 
exhibited no sign whatever of 
being scorched or burnt by 
contact with the hot stones. 

Only Dracaena roots used in 
this type of oven.—Only Dracaena 
roots are baked in the oven, over 
the stones of which the per- 
formers walk. Native opinion 
has it that if any other kind of 
food be put into this particular 
‘oven it will not be eooked, but, on being taken out of the oven after the prescribed period, will be found 
to be raw, in fact, in precisely the same condition as when it was placed in the oven. 

Ovens of the type described, but in which any kind of stones serve as the medium for heating 
and s0 baking the food placed on them, and where no fire-walk is performed, are used for cooking 
other kinds of food more commonly consumed, e.g., yams, taro, and other vegetables, pig flesh, cattle 
flesh, fowls, fish, turtle, Cooking vessels of pottery are also used for preparing foods in districts where 
such vessels aro made or can be obtained by exchange. Food cooked in pottery vessels offers a 
different taste from food prepared in the iron utensils which are now gradually replacing the native- 
made pot. 

Period of four days—The 
period stated during which the 
Dracaena roots are left in the 
‘oven to be baked, viz., four days 
(mbongi va = literally ‘four 
nights’), is the same as tho 
period required in many other 
Fijian customs for effecting some 
purpose. ‘The following instances 
have been collected from among 
‘the mountaineers on Viti Levu, 

() After circumeision ((hili) 
a boy is allowed four days for 
the wound to heal, 

Gi) On being tatued a girl 
rests in the house for four days. 

(iii) At the physical con. Fi. 4, stownvo mum OPERATORS PULLING ON THR ENDS OF THE POLES, 
summation of their marriage 
‘newly married couple are shut up together for four days in their new house built for them. 

(iv) When given certain native medicines a sick person will wait for four days so that its effect 
may be observed. : 

Seual abstinence —The performers who walk over the stones are required to refrain from sexual 
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intercourse, whether legitimate or otherwise, prior to the occasion of the fire-walk. A performer 


who has not observed this precaution will be burnt by the stones although his burns can be relieved 
if the chief of the group strokes 


(yamotha) the soles of the fect 
of the sufferer. This rule of ‘a 

sexual abstinence is found in Sia ga 
other Fijian customs as a. 3 ae 3d 

necessary preparation for the Wa a a ie nee Die Pi 
performance of those customs, By * iS v 
Thus, in the provinces of Ra ba 
and Mbua, where it is a duty of 
the women to make pots, they 
must, prior to making’ their 
pots, observe this rule; oth 
wise the pots will not set pro- 
perly, but: will erack on drying, 
rendering them useless, ‘The rule 
applies in this instance also to 
any person present while the pot 
tery isin course of manufacture, 2! 8: zany ron san 
Again, women of the mountain 

areas of Viti Levu make the black (loaloa) for the dye for bark-cloth by burning a certain kind of 
resin, and if they do not observe sexual abstinence before preparing their loaloa, it will not form. 
A similar rule applies in the making of salt in the Ra province; and elsewhere in preparing oil, in 
fishing, and in cutting up the leaves used in making mats. 

Analysis of stone wsed.—An analysis of the stone used in the fire-walk has revealed that it is 
an augite andesite having a feeble conductivity and very slow rate of radiation, and these fuots have 
deen put forward in an attempt to show that the stones may have a comparatively’ cool surface although 
their interior is intensely hot.t 
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The legend.—The following 
is the version of the legend as 
it was related to me, and it 
explains the origin of the 
privilege of immunity to being 
burnt, held by the Sawan 
group when performing the fire- 
walk. 

Tn times long ago the people 
of Sawan were wont to fore- 
gather in the evening at a 
house named Nakauema for the 
purpose of story-telling, and it 
was their eustom for each listener 
to present the story-teller with 
some reward (nambu), the re- 
wards being named one by one 
Pio. 6. PME YIRE-WADK 5 ‘THK SECOND FIGURE 18 A WOMAN, before the story began. On a 

certain evening a story-teller 
named Ndrendre was to tell his tale. One of the listeners said he would bring as his reward 
a coconut, another some bananas, and so on; and one man named Tui Nggalita promised 
that whatever he might meet on his way the next moming (solokaya) he would bring as his 

% Dransactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. Vol. XXXV. 1902, pp. 187-201, 
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nambu to the story-teller. ‘Then Ndrendre proceeded with his story and every one went to bed. 
And the next moming they all sot off to fulfil their promises, And Tui Nggalita decided he 
would catch an eel (nduna in Mbenggan dialect; mbonw in Mbauan dialect) that he had seen at a 
certain place called Namoliwai. So he dug deep into the ground to get his eel. Now that place was 
the abode of spirits, but Tui Nggalita did not know this, And the spirits thought to frighten him 
away, and so thrust before him some sticks that had been used for purposes of personal cleanliness, 
but he feared not and continued with his work. When at last he reached down to where all the spirits 
were he found their chief, Tui Namoliwai, standing at the entrance to their abode as if protecting 
all his followers, who were inside and behind him, ‘Then ‘Tui Nggalita took hold of ‘Tui Namoliwai 
and said he should be his reward for the story-telling the night before. But Tui Namoliwai pleaded 
hard for his release, He offered to make his captor exceeding rich if only he would spare his life. 
But Tui Nggalita was firm and turned the offer down. Then Tui Namoliwai promised to make him 
‘always first in the reed-throwing contests, But this offer also was refused. ‘Then Tui Namoliwai 
said that Tui Nggalita’s canoe should be wanggavunindrou, i.e., outstrip all other canoes in speed ; 
but Tui Nggalita refused this, too, for he was a high chief having already many possessions and was 
‘skilful with the reed and the sail. Then Tui Namoliwai offered to give Tui Nggalita and all his 
descendants for ever the power to be buried in a Dracaena-root oven for four days and yet come out 
again whole and alive. To this proposal Tui Nggalita gavo his consent, but he suggested that the 
privilege be simply to walk through the oven, as he considered it wise not to have himself buried entirely 
Test someone might come along during the four days and perhaps spear him and then he would be 
in trouble (lengga). And it was agreed that Tui Namoliwai be released and that Tui Nggalita 
and his descendants have the privilege described, And so on the next occasion when the 
Dracaena oven was prepared and the hot stones were all ready for the roots to be thrown into 
the oven, Tui Nggalita walked over the hot stones and came to no harm. And that is how the 
fire-walk began, 

Protection by spirits—In the description of the fire-walk it was stated that the fern-tree log is 60 
placed across the oven that its root end is pointing in the direction from which the performers approach 
‘the oven, If the Jog is placed in any other way than as desoribed, the fire-walk will be failure, because 
along this log and into the oven and on to the stones the performers are preceded by Tui Namoliwai and . 
his attendant spirits who are present in order to see the performers safely through their act. On each 
member of Tui Namoliwai’s party devolves a duty (era vakaitavi kethenga na tevoro). First there is 
‘Tui Namoliwai himself. He is their chief and decides all things concerning them. Then there is 
‘Kumbou (= ‘ smoke’), Itis his share of work to be omnipresent in all the smokes that appear anywhere 
in Fiji. No matter what the smoke is caused by he must be present in case the smoke should be coming 
from a fire in a Dracaena oven where the fire-walk is to be performed (nde lov). ‘There are also 
Naggilaiso (= ‘ charcoal’) and Yameyame (= ‘tongue of fire’). ‘These two must be present and 
among the operators who clear the embers off the hot stones so that the men will not get 
burnt. There is also another whose name and function I was unable to ascertain. He was 
deaf and rather liable to spoil the ceremony because he did not hear about it until it was nearly 
too late, 

An important point regarding the position of the log across the oven is that no one may cross 
an imaginary line joining the root end of the log and the place from which the performers emerge, 
for if he does so he will surely be smitten with some terrible disease or accident and pay for his folly 
with his life. 

Rewards for services rendered.—The legend mentioned that presents were made to the story-teller 
by way of reward for his entertainment. The matter of giving rewards for services rendered is of 
































* Luveniwoai (= ‘ water child” or ‘water baby ’) was that they wore malignant; ‘‘on the contrary they seemed 
‘the Fijian word used and which has been translated friendly litle-folk ” (p. 225). “It was belioved that the 
here af ‘ spirits," and theso Tuveniwai wore described as miscarriages of ladies of rank became sprites or water 
‘being @ kind of tevoro. A. B. Brewster in The Hill babies, and wore the origin of the cult” (p, 224). 
Tribes of Fiji states that iuvenivat had the meaning Tevord is the Fijianized equivalent of the English word 
of feuns or woodland fairies and that ho never heard devil. 
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common oceurrence among the Fijians. One group may invite another in a neighbouring district 
to assist in providing food or property or to perform a dance on the oceasion of a Iarge meeting, and 
such services would be returned with interest at a subsequent date to be mutually arranged. If the 
people of a given village build a house for a chief, it is his duty to reward them with property (eg., 
whales’ teoth, bark-cloth, mats) and to feed them. Although European influence is causing most 
‘Fijian customs to be disregarded or forgotten and native property such as bark-eloth and mats to 
become more precious through their being manufactured to a less extent than formerly, the custom of 
presenting food by way of reward is still performed, and the food must be sufficient not only fully 
to satisfy the appetites of these hard-working guests, but also to allow of generous quantities being 
taken away to their homes on completion of their task. 

Part of the information recorded above was obtained from a young chief of the island of Mbengga, 
and in this connection it may be mentioned that I have the impression that the chiefs are more 
interested than commoners in the customs of their forefathers. Generally speaking, the young men 
‘are now ignorant of, or care nothing for, these early customs, and it would appear that the time is not 
far distant when the local educational authorities will feel it incumbent on them to include in their 
curriculum for Fijian schools periods to be devoted to instruction in native lore. 

KINGSLEY ROTH. 





S. Africa: Archwology. Goodwin. 
South African Raised Beaches. By A. J. H. Goodwin, University, Cape Town, 

Recont excavations carried out by Mr. B, Malan and myself show that the Cape St. Baiso Bf) 
Cave at Mossel Bay contains stratified deposits showing Mossel Bay types to be previous to the 
midden deposit, Earlier work at this cave was described by George Leith (J.R.AL, Vol. I N.S. 
(Vol. XXVIII 0.S.), 1899), but no stratification was noted. ‘The Mossel Bay Variation seems to be 
divisible into two horizons, but no change is discernible between the sizes, techniques, eto., of the two. 
Between thom, however, more or less dividing thom, is a slight intrusion of Howieson’s Poort types. 
‘This find links up this eave with that excavated by Mr. B, Peors at Fish Hook, at which the Howiesor 
Poort intrudes into the Still Bay. We may suggest, therefore, that the Mossel Bay Variation and the 
ll Bay Culture are partly synchronous. 

Perhaps more important evidence was obtained from the raised beach below the cave. ‘The 
beach was shown to be the result of a maximum uplift of 29 fect, correlating it with the sories of 
20-foot raised beaches along the South African shores, and dissociating it completely from the 60-foot 
beach. Contained in the beach material were also found, after considerable search, Mossel Bay types 
of implement, ‘This confirms the find made by Rogers (‘ Geological Survey of the Cape of Good Hope,” 
tenth report) in the raised beach of Little Brak. We are now in a position to affirm that the Mossel 
Bay industry existed provious to the 20-foot uplift. ‘This should give us a valuable datum line for 
South African prehistory, but unhappily the exact age of the 20-foot beach level is unknown to 
geologists. A. J. H, GOODWIN. 








ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: MEETINGS. 


Ordinary Meetings of the Institute. 
Shape-Shifting Foxes in China. Summary of a Communication presented by Professor R. D. Jameson. 
“1 February, 1933. 
Opinions about shapo-shiting foxes in China record themtelves in overt haviour and in 
innumerable aneedotes. Under certain circumstances foxes are supposed to change their shape 
and assume that of human beings. When they are in human form they can be distinguished from 
human beings only by an occult science. When a fox in human form is intoxicated or killed, it 
resumes its fox shape. Foxes may also assume other shapes if they have acquired a sufficient 
‘virtue’; and finally by shrewd and frequently ruthless discipline foxes, like human beings, have 
been known to make themselves immortal, 
‘The overt actions take the form of (1) religious cults, and (2) demoniacal possession, 
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(1) Religious Cults—Fox worship is widespread in North China, and most farmsteads have 
a small fox shrine which may or may not bo used for active worship at any given moment. The 
‘worship appears to be incidental to the kind of luck the farmer is having. If he is having bad luck, 
he pacifes the fox, and if he is having very good luck he may offer worship in the hope that the luck 
will continue. Others keep the shrine clean and offer small sacrifices at irregular intervals. Fox 
‘worship is officially recognized by the Taoist. cult, wherein a particular officer, the Fah Kuan, who is 
also the official exorcist, is charged with keeping order among the foxes who, though they have the 
‘powers of gods, frequently misbehave themselves. The protecting divinity of the cult is the Goddess 
of Tai Shan; the avenging deity is the Thunder God, 

(2) Demoniacal Possession is a psychopathic condition not infrequent amongst those who have 
opinions about shape-shifting foxes, At times possession shows characteristic paranoiad symptoms, 
but more frequently it appears to be a milder psychosis. In addition, many individuals, both men 
and women, gain a livelihood by telling fortunes and giving advico through a fox ‘ guide.” 

‘The anecdotes about foxes illustrate variations of opinion which a study of the overt forms of 
behaviour do not make clear, Of the more than three thousand variants in my collection, I have 
chosen a few to illustrate the spread, the enchainment, and the force of these opinions. 

(1) A largo group of stories deals with fox activities and character. When living in human 
form, foxes are sometimes visible and sometimes invisible. Generally they behave well, although 
they have an unfortunate weakness for throwing tiles at intruders and for drinking strong spirits. 

(2) A second group of stories tells about foxes who reward their friends, Frequently the reward 
is for having saved the fox's life, and may take the form of raising the benefactor to a position of great 
wealth and power in the community, Other rewards are for small acts of friendship which were 
sometimes performed unconsciously. 

(8) A third group tells of fox revenge or fox retribution. ‘The revenge is frequently for having, 
attempted to kill or maim the fox. ‘The retribution may be for minor inconveniences. Foxes are 
particularly sensitive about good manners. Any human being who insults a fox or uses bad language 
towards it may expect rapid and humiliating punishment. Finally, foxes frequently humiliate those 
human friends who attempt to gain profit from friendship, 

(4) A large number of stories aro apothegmatic and describe the fox as interfering in human 
affairs either to correct injustice or to illustrate a moral lesson, 

It is notable that many of the rewards and punishments appear to be out of proportion to the 
acts of kindness or offence, ‘These stories provide a rich field for the study of popular as well ax 
comparative ethics. 

(6) ‘Tales about the erotic fox are perhaps more important and widespread than any others 
‘except those dealing with general fox behaviour. ‘They present us with a complete theory of the fox 
character, ‘The power to shift shape may be acquired in one of two ways : 

(a) First, the practice of virtue, which involves the reading of the classics, various exercises, 
physical and mental, and the adherence to a rigid moral code. 

() The second method of attaining power is erotic. Each living creature is supposed to possess 
a quantum of life substance. In the course of living, this quantum is slowly dissipated. Small 
amounts are lost with every breath, and the fox maiden who absorbs your breath assimilates a quantum 
of life substance (cf. vampirism]. "Large amounts of life substance are lost during sexual intercourse, 
at the moment of orgasm. Foxes who become the lovers of human beings usually do so for the 
‘purpose of stealing human life substance by artful methods in coitus reservatus (incubus and succubus): 
Although all fox lovers, wives or husbands, are probably living with human beings for selfish purposes, 
ceasions do arise when a fox mates with a human being for other reasons. ‘The most important of 
these is ‘ destiny * when the love is fated, or when the fox and human being were in some previous 
existence in a relation cut short by accident. Finally, foxes sometimes become the companions of 
human beings as a reward for kindness or in an attempt on the part of the fox to save its life by 
association with an individual who is known to be virtuous and therefore able to protect the fox 
against its eternal enemy the God of Thunder. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
EUGENICS, 21-23 AUGUST, 1932 

‘The ‘Third International Congress of 52 
‘Eugenios was held at tho American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, on 21-28 August, 
1932, and was attended by a largo number of 
delegates, including many from European countries, 
under the presidency of Dr. O. . ‘Davenport, 
General discussions took place on such subjects as 
immigration control, measures to encourage tho 
fertility of the gifted (main paper by Dr. J. Sanders 
of Rotterdam), reduction in fecundity of the socially 
inadequate (introductory paper. by tho lato Sir 
Bernard Mallot), eugenics and education, marriage 
‘advico, and eugenics and war. At an evening session 
Dr. Fairfield Osborn presented an address on birth 
‘election vs. birth control, 

‘Tho afternoon sessions were divided into six 
sections, at which numerous papers wero presented. 
‘These wero grouped “under the topics (1) race 
differences and their measurement, (2) mato ‘selee- 
tion, birth rate and fecundity, (3) the socially 
inadequate, (4) the physiology ' of reproduction, 
(6) socioty ‘in relation to eugenics, (6) genetical, 

‘A number of tho papers had direct or indirect 














anthropological bearings. ‘The delegato of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Dr. R. Ruggles Gat 
F.RS,, presented an account of the plan for ol 
‘taining ‘an. international standard technique 
Physical anthropology. 

‘The suggestion for standardization of methods 
‘aroso in connection with the mecting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Bugenie Organizations. at 
Hinton St. Mary in 1930, This led to tho appoint 
ment of a Committeo of tho Institute, with Miss 
MM, L, Tildesley as Secretary, which drow up pre- 
liminary proposals (Max, 1992, 193, 201) regarding 
tho fields to bo covered and’ suggested that the 
anthropologists of each country interested should 
form n committeo to arrivo at uniformity of opinion 
through discussion, these results to be later cor- 
related by’ the formation of an_ international 
committee, This plan created much interest, and 
although there are many difficulties to be overcome, 
tho needs and tho advantages of such standardization 
fare so great that it is hoped that progress towards 
jormity enn in this way be made simultancously 
IL countries. Professor F. Fraxsetto also mado 
tions for standardization especially in methods 
tical treatment, 
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lomon Reinach : born 29 August, 1859: died 
‘November, 1932. 

‘Monsiour Salomon Reinach, Member of tho 59 
Institute, Conservator of the “Museura of 
National’ Antiquities at Saint-Germain, and Pro- 
fessor nt tho Hrole du Louvre, died on November, 
1982, at tho ago of 74, after. short illness, in full 
‘mental vigour and in full work. -Tuhim passes away 
@ savant and an archwologixt of world-wide 
reputation, 

"Born 20 August, 1859, he entered tho eolo 
Normale in 1876, and. became a member of the 
‘Ecole Frangaise at Athens in 1879. His fine 
Intellect, prodigious memory, and.” exceptional 
mpacity fr work nado ica for hn to attain 
all tho seiontife distinotions ho could desive. Hi 
wat an Honorary Fellow of the Society of Anti 
guaries of London, and an Honorary Doctor of 
Lottors in tho University of Oxford. From 1003 
onwards he was an Honorary Fellow of tho Royal 
“Anthropological Institute, 

Salomon Reinach enjoyed a world-wide reputation, 
though in some of the sields of his tireless activity 
ho challenged the theories and criticisms of others. 
In the history of religion, especially, his book 
“Orpheus provoked controversy of unusual veho 
moence, AX a writer, his output was remarkable. 
‘The bibliography of his articles in a great varioty 
of archeological and historical journals—of which 
ho edited several himself—fills a pamphlet of a 
hundred pages. His ‘Manuel “do philologic 
classique,’ * Traité dépigraphio greeque,’ ‘ Gram- 
+ maire latine,” “ Répertoire de la statuairo greeque 
ot romaine,’ ‘dee peintures du Moyen-age,” his 
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“Catalogues du Muse de Saint-Germain,’ and many 
others, have become indispensable equipment of tho 
farchieologist, the historian, the seholar, ax woll ax 
tho lover of art. ‘The reading public, too, loved 
thin highly cultivated: man of Joamning who, in 
many books deliberately popular, had the art of 
enlivening the most difficult problems of archeology, 
of the history of art, and: of prehistoric times 
Soveral of his books attained a number of editions 
usually only reached by literary’ works. 

‘The counterpart. to Rejnuch’s literary activity 
was his teaching at tho Ecole du Louvre, wher 
tho lecture rooms were too small to hold tho 
udiences which crowded to attend his courses on 
ancient, medieval, and renaissance art. 

‘Yet “this man’ of eneyelopredic ‘culture and 
prodigious Jearning chose “sometimes to strugule 
‘against wind and tide, and in the heat of argument 
went occasionally s0 far as to deny’ the very facts, 
Hix inexhaustible knowledge, _imaginatio 
wit nover failed him for arguments to confront his 
‘opponent and keep the controversy going. 

Unluckily thero was the Glozel affair to cloud 
the closo of this brilliant seientitic career. Reinach 
Joved original and revolutionary ideas, and ran a, 
peculiar riske of such an accident. Having fought 
from the first moment myself in the ranks of those 
who were exposing the Glozel forgeries, T think 
Thavo the right to say that no critie of Glozel can. 
forget that in Salomon Reinach ho had to do with 
‘an opponent of great ability, who compelled respect 
‘by his learning, his output, and his keenness, Tt is, 
no loss certain that about Glozel Reinach was 
‘wrong; and it was unfortunate that this mistake, 
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advertised through the world by bitter controversy, 
gave oceasion to the noisiest of quacks to jeer at 
‘a man of such learning and industry, 

At the grave of Salomon Reinach the archeologists 
of the world—and not least his opponents—do 
homage to his immenso knowledge and the tireless 
‘energy of a lifetime devoted to tho service of sole 

CLAUDE F. A. SCHAEFFER. 
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operations was criticized at home as the local 
conditions were not fully appreciated. 

Tt was in this year that Roscoe was ordained in 
Buganda, and in 1809 ho was appointed Principal of 
the Theological School at Mengo, the capital of 
Buganda, which post he held for ten years, After 
having served for twenty-five strenuous years as & 
missionary, and being then in ill-health, he thought 
it wise to retire as he wanted to avoid complete 
breakdown, He neoded a quiet opportunity to 














gamer the results of his investigations and desired to 
intorest poople at home in the wider aspects, of 
missionary work, with which he was always in full 
gympathy. No one who knew him could doubt 
firm faith in tho value of missionary enterprise, and 
it was equally evident that his training as a’ civil 
engineer and his anthropological studies had given 
him a broad outlook. 

Roscoe returned to’ Kngland in 1909, and in the 
following year the University of Cambridge con: 
ferred on him an honorary M.A. degree in 
acknowledgment of his contributions to the ethno- 
graphy of Uganda. Ho became a curate at Holy 
‘Trinity Church, Cambridge, and gave lectures in the 
Anthropological Department of the University. In 
1912 he was presented by the University to the 
Rectory of Ovington, near Thetford in Norfolk, a 

















TNB—Bugonda, the territory of the king of the Bagonda, Ugonda, the Protectorate, including Buganda 


and other kingdoms. 
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parish with a small population and but moderate 
endowment, Here ho lived in friendly relations 
with all his neighbours whatever their respective 
religious views might be, and ho was as concerned 
with the spiritual life, economies, and habits of his 
parishioners as he had been in those of tho Baganda, 
‘In 1922hewas appointed Honorary Canon of Norwich. 

Sir James Frazer had jong wished Roscoe to make 
further ethnographical studies in Uganda, and it was 
owing to his efforts that Sir Peter Mackio, of 
Glenreasdell, became intorested in the project ‘and 
most generously handed over to the Royal Society 
ample funds for the purpose, which were admi 
tered by a special committeo. Roscoe left England 
in Juno, 1919, and the valuable results of this long 
‘and for him arduous expedition were published in 
four volumes (1922-1924). 

In 1928 tho Vico-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge appointed Roscoo to deliver the second 
Frazer Lecture in Social Anthropology. In diverse 

Inoes, through a period of many years, Roscos gave 
lectures on African ethnology and primitive religions, 
tnd by these he was enabled to influence a largo 
number of students and others and to encourage 
thom to further study. 

‘Roscoe was proud to call himself a disciple of Sir 
James Frazer, to whoso inspiration he owod his first 
love for anthropology. For many years he reovived 
‘encouragement, and advico from Sir James, who even 
took the troublo to rend through the proofs of 
Roscoo’s books and make valuablo criticisms. ‘Tho 
{influence of Frazer upon Roscoe is evident in all the 
publications of the lutter. 

‘No sooner was ‘'Tho Baganda ’ published than 
was warmly received and acknowledged as authori- 
tative. Roscoe had resided for a long time in 
Buganda and his kindly sympathetio nature enabled 
him to acquire an intimate knowledge of the people. 
‘His main object was to give an account of the social 
‘and religious life of the Baganda in the old days 
before their country camo under European influence, 
‘This decided him to ond his investigations with the 
early years of Mutesa’s reign, becauso Mutesa 
admitted Arab traders into Buganda and also 
reooived tho first missionaries. Changes were 
introduced in quick succession during the later years 
of his life, especially in matters of land tenure and 
methods of warfare, oven before religious questions 
came upon the native horizon. None of the 

anda who gave Roscoe information about their 
‘early institutions knew English, nor had they como 
into contact with Englishmen.” ‘Thus he was in a 
sition to record the genuine old customs and 
iefs, and in doing this he received invaluable ass 
‘ance from Sir Apolo Kagwa, K.C.M.G., the then 
Prime Minister and a Regent of the infant King of 
Buganda. Tho information was collected from old 
‘men thirty years ago and it would now be impossible 
to obtain it, but with this as a basis an interesting 
study could be made of the effects of culture contact. 

‘This was tho first full study of an African tribe; 

‘The Life of a South African Tribe ’ (the Thonga), 
by H. A. Junod, appeared in 1912, and the other 
great” monograph “The Ha-speaking Peoples of 
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“Northern Rhodesia,’ by E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale 
‘was published in 1920, ‘These authors dealt with 
conditions then existing, but Roscoe. also resusei- 
tated tho past. When everything is taken into 
consideration, the writing of “The Baganda * must, 
be considered as a great. achievement. 

Xe one who ad not the Tong experience of tho 
‘country an Peoples and their languages 
‘and had not gained their confidence as Roscoe had 
could have accumulated in $0 short a time the varied 
information retailed in the volumes that were the 
result of the 1919-20 expedition. It is characteristic 
of Roscoe's enthusiasm that he wanted to make a 
final expedition to the north-east region of Uganda, 
but it was then too late, as his health and strength, 
could not have borne the strain, 

Roseoe was elected a Fellow of tho Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 1912," Apart, from 
tho intrinsic interest of his. anthropological 
investigations and their addition to seientific 
Knowledge, Roseoo always hoped that they would, 
prove of value to missionaries and govern- 
ment officials, but he was in advanco of the 
times. In most cases the missionaries failed to 
appreciate how such information could be of any 
"uso to them: perhaps if Roscoe had pointed out, more 
istinetly how theso studies boro upon the problems 
missionaries had to face they might have been moro 
symputhotio with this aspect of his life's work, 

It in only fitting that, acknowledgment should bo 
mado of tho devotion of Mrs. Roscoe, who shared in 
tho very real hardships and dangers incurred dui 
the cally days,” ‘Too frequently the part played 
by aman is apt to eclipso the pationt and wnobtru 
sphere of a wife, without whom the husband might 
not have been able to do all that he has accomplished. 

‘Mrs. Roscoo and a daughter (Mrs. Little) and a, 
son survive to cherish tho memory of a good man, 

A, ©. HADDON, 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Notes on the Manners and Custome of the Baganda. 
(FAL XXXI, 1901, pp, 117-130.) 

Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda. | (J-Aif» XXX, 1902, pp. 25-80, 1 Fi, 
‘and Pls. T, 11 (Genealogy of the Royal Fami 

‘The Bahima: a Cow Tribe of knkole in the 
Uganda Protectorate, (JRA. XXXVIL, 1907, 
pp. 93-118, Pls. XV, XVI) 

‘Kibuka, the War God of the Baganda, 
1007, 95.) 

Nantaba, the Female Fetich of the King of Uganda. 
(Max, 1908, 74.) 

‘Notes on the Bageshu. 
pp., 181-195.) 

Python Worship in Uganda, (MAX, 1900, 87, 

Brief Notes on the Bakene. (Max, 1909, 70.) 

The Baganda: An Account of their Native Customs 
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and Beliefe. (London: Macrnillan & Cow 1011, 
pp. i-xix, 1-647, 81 Figs. (Anthropometric Tables, 
yp. 498-522).) 


"The Northern Bantu : An Account of some Central 
African Tribes of the Uganda Protectorate. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1915, pp. xii, 1-305, 
Pls, I-XXII, and a map.) 
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Twenty-five Years in Bast Africa 
University Press, 1921, pp. i-xvi 
I-XIX, and a map.) 

Uganda and some of ite Problems. (Sournal of the 
Affiean Society, XXUL, 1923, pp. 96-108, 218-225, 

The Sout of Centrat' Africa ! A General Account 
of the Mackie Ethnologieal Expedition. (London : 
Cassell & Co,, 1922, pp. i-xvi, 1-836, 106 plates.) 

‘The Bakitara or Banyoro : The First Part of the 
Mackie Ethnological Bapedition to Central. Africa 
(Cambridge : ‘University Press, 1923, pp. i-xvi 
1-870, 42 plates, a map and o plan.) 

‘The Banyankole : the Second Part of the Report 
Of the Mackie Huimolopical Bapeivion to, Contra 

lfrica,” (Cambridge : University Pross, 1928, pp. 
“xii, 1-176, 31 plates, and a map.) 

‘The Bagesu and other Tribes of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate : The Third Part of the Report of the Mackie 
Eth Heepedition to Central Africa. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1924, pp. i 
1-206, 32 plates, and a map.) 

Immigrants and their Influence in the Lake Region 
of Central Africa ; The Frazer Lecture on Sooiat 
Anthropology, 1928. (Cambridgo : University Press, 
1924, 31 pp. Reprinted in The Frazer Lectures, 
1982-1982," Edited by Warren R, Dawson. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1982, pp. 25-46.) 
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George Reginald Carline: born 15 March, 1885: died 
‘2h December, 1932. 
of the 


Mr. Geo inald Carline, Kooper 
55 Bankla Mwsum Hallas, whe aiod ‘on 
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had done good educational work for enthropology, 
‘and would have done much moro had he lived. 
Educated at Repton and Exeter College, Oxford, 
Where he later took his diploma in anthropology, 
ho became a fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in 1912, Ho was Assistant Curator, first 
‘at the Wellcome Historical Medical Muscum, and 
later at the Pitt Rivers Musoum, Oxford. Ho was 
‘appointed Keoper of the Banikfiold Musoum in 
1924, sucooeding tho lato Mr. H. Ling Roth. ‘Tho 
son and brother of artists, his guiding ‘motive was 
to givo an esthetic unity to the galleries in his 
charge while retaining their educational and 
Selenide’ value, and ho replanned the whole 
collection, which was of very varying types and 
values, with this end in viow. Ho enlarged and 
re-arranged tho textile room, and the arrangement 
fof the new ethnographical room, which embodied 

is idoas, is both soiontifio and practical, and 
‘esthotically satisfactory. 

‘His health permittod little fleld work, but he 

int the season of 1926 excavating for Sir Fli 
in the Fayum, after th 
meoting of 1920 he was some time in Northern 
Rhodesia with tho Mambwo tribe and later with 
‘tho Kavirondo tribe of the Lake Victoria region; 
and for tho study of peasant art he visited at 
Gifferent times Scandinavia, Central Kuropo and the 
Balkans, and all these travols enriched tho Banktield 
‘Musoum, He did much useful work, but his memory 
will remain above all as that of the kindliest and 
most courteous of gontlomen and ho will be sadly 
missod by all who worked with him. -H. 0, L. 
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24 December, 1932, ut tho age of forty-seven, 

AFRICA, 

Morphology of the African Bow-Weapor Leo 
Translated from the German 
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special applianeos and of thoir variotios axe always to 
by ‘ethnologist, ‘and ‘tho sighty three 
dlsteibution-ehart, “which fori tho most, important 
part of this work, should prove very helpful. ‘They 
Foprovont results serived at during forty yours’ study 
‘tho archers’ bows of Africa and of their accessories, 
Dr. Frobenius has oartainly shown great energy and 
perseverance in collecting to from his own 
Observations, from museum collections and from the 
literature, a’ very extensive mass of facts upon which 
‘his maps’ aro based, and ho has given much thought 
to tho task of classifying his material in considera 
detail. ‘Tho whole iden of tho thesis is oxcellont. 
‘Unfortunately, tho practical utility of tho work is 
greatly impaired by “many serious. blemishes. On 
Tooding tho introductory remarks, one wonders why 
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The text is very far from satisfactory, and calls for 
many emendations, It is diffloult to’ apportion the 
blame equitably between the author and the translator, 


Dut one fools that most of tho blemishes could have 
deen eliminated by the exercise of greater care and 
oro critical inquiry,” ‘Tho translator is ovidently 
Tunacquaintod with the ordinary English terminolog 
‘applied to tho bow and to archory, and the toxb 

roby rendered stilted, confused and irritating to read, 
‘and it is, moreover, sometimes diMioult to disoorn tho 
‘author's meaning and to follow his argument. ‘Thos 
difficulties might, no doubt, be surmounted in a socond 
‘edition by copious and sovoro editing. But the editor 
‘would nood to copo with overal of the wuthor's stato- 
‘ments, descriptions and deductions. Tho remarks mado 
{in reference to ‘composite’ bows cause ono to wonder 
‘whether Dr. Frobenius has over examined carefully any 
examples of these, or even read the descriptions of thom 
in any of tho works whoso titles he quotes. Such a 
‘Statemont as tho following suggests. the contrary— 
“Before the bow is strung these strips of horn and 
“bundles of sinew lio toward tho inner side of the 
“ oval.” Does ho roally think that tho hom layer, 
‘ag well as the sinew ‘ baking,’ is applied to the * back 
‘of the bow? Aftar his description of composite bows 
fs ho, but, itis to be hoped, no one else visualizes them, 
‘the author proceeds with, no doubt, well-meant advice 
te inveignors ‘on raters ong ace dealt wih by 
them, and ends his paragraph with an argument the 
AGeift of which is not easily discomable. 

Tt is @ pity that Dr. Frobenius did nob collaborate 
more with sorious studonts of the bow, as, had he dono 
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40, ho might have produced a seally valuable troatvo. 
‘Tho great labour of compiling no much materiel deserves 
spore careful presentation of to ron awe stanly 
° dontaina many interesting’ saggestions i 
tho texts" tho varions features of the bow age Geale with 
‘ono by one, often with diagoostie ail, and the numeroun 
naps’ afo "an important and. welcome feature. The 
lustrations are very numerous and, for tho most party 
veal drawn, hae many aro,no much reduced an ton 
ici istrative ‘alto. ‘Phe maps are inartstcally 
overwoighted. by ‘thoi’ heavily "prnted titles, and. & 
somewhat ponderoun style mars tho text and frequently 
‘confuses the argument. We must hope. that, after 
canto revit, hore may bo inued a new eon, 

analated with duo rogard 2 normal English torminck 
ti io, Bush an eon tout peoho of ‘eal save 

9 othnologata and others, A'vory important and hol 
Improvement which ine. muggeiod would e he 
‘addition of an appandl giving, tho precio Tocation ol 
the variown ‘triber and. place-namen mentioned. inthe 
text. "'A'woloome awaits am edition which will justify 
tie ‘elimination "of" the apologetio foreword with ith 
‘sinister heading, ‘ The imperfection of thia treativo.’ 
HENRY BALVOUR, 


Dy B. B. 























Report on the, Plaheries of Upand 
Worthington, Moly PhD.” Published iy ron 
Neos ete Cogan ioga, “Bree Ne ah "BT 

Tn addhias oho goa land pean, Vietoia nnd 
Albi on io onder panda fo deed ous ith « 
senate snabor 0 baie inks whist ee of neh 
Sorat ad chon ot et bene 

Mtoe gua age te Cota orto way dese 
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to embark on a biological survey ofthe Kast Aftioan Iakes 
™ainly on aceount ofthe food supply which thoindigenoe 
{ah provid forth i 

the aurvey of Lake Viet 
Sr Bichael Gratin, thet of Laie Abort by De. Worth. 
ington and the present oport refs to the taller Ines. 
‘This section’ Of the research ‘wan enrsied out by 
Dr. Worthington, asisted by Me, Beato aa Chest andl 
Zoclopst, Mes. Worthington, who "was" topographical 
‘nurveyor, and Str. Puch, who stutied the Geology. The 
Trults now boforo us fully ustity tho undertaking, ant 
{ho report contains @ maar of information of groxt 
‘clone value, 

“Te will probably have a greater appeat to zoologiate 
and biologie than to anthropologists, but the Tatton 

find earl doveriptions of the fahing methods of 
‘tho natives who live on tho hordorn of the lakes  cultarel 
Imatter upon which information in often wennts, 

"The ico lsh oceupy in the food supply 
of the tribon is n matter of considerable importance tot 
{0 bo overlooked by thono interetet in native dotaticn 
for atvor boing aplit open and dried. tho fish becorwen 
fvtclo of ten tit i transported for many” Toilon and 
‘thus furnishes large numbers of natives with a supply 
fot prtein which thoy would otharwie Tak, 

. Worthington pertinently point owt tho nocemity 
for Tinproving ‘tho. quality oF ths food, and healed 
Audied tho ost mothods of conserving tho mupply of 
fan for tho futuro noeda of the peopl, for obviously tho 
torritory has in fea waters a national asst of groat value 
{er ot and magn ot 

Tho report fe well produced and maps of the various 
Jaken aro appended. m8. We 



































CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Cf. Max, 





vin his, doseription of tho, iron_apoar- 
ad frm "th ale” Tsa, gna, on 
Mr tts. Braunholte. suggorta. that tho. eyolat 
A jetweon blado and wocket tas no doubt for Hvet: 
ing to the ahatt.™ “have nob sean these specimens, 
byt the potograpi (Fig, 8) doesnot ugg ivo-oles 
‘The postion of tho hole, femediately below tho blade 
{and die alight oxpaoaion of te iron around therm appea 
{mo to indicate tnt thes holon were pumched through 
{ova mstal, ey beyond tho hollow of the rockets in both 
‘would bo unusual in Afsiean spenrn (0 

hamroeeing tho fit 

Iron bane into taper ‘oxtoning ight up 
to the baso of tho in the upper igre 
{thoro js wb appears tobe  ivetchole clos to tho lower 
tnd of tho socket afar more appropriate and al 
ion, that is, "Ta it not probable that the holes neat 
the ‘bases of the blades were intended for attachment of 
f retiovingsline "to. tho Tin iow of th 
Trequent "and. varied use inado of retrioving-lines in 
‘Afdca, I venturo to make this moggetion.-"Lwould ad 
fiine, Svon if tho sockot-hollow admits of the tip of the 
thatt reaching beyond the hole, there could hardly be 
fenough substance ae this extrerae end ofthe tapering shaft 
To edmit of somewhat substantial rivet, auch an the aizo 
of the hole would demand. HENRY BALFOUR, 


Archaological (ch. Max, 

be 
2) sagt that in my. nate on the iron BQ 
fot Tooting 





































Discoveries at Luzira. 


“heads, illustrated in Fig. 8, 1 su 
tthe eyelots on two of them ‘were 


“to tho shaft.” Further examination has convinced me 
‘that this" is Kinpomible, sings. tho wocketa, terminated 
Ddolow the eyslets, which, aa Mr, Balfonr points out, are 
siched through “aolid’ metal, ‘Tho  eyelota, snight, 
jowover, have had the purposo of taking « 
passing through them and securing the honda to th 











Lupper ends of tho alafte., Lashings of this kind occur in 
alow spear from the Stobangi and Wangata tries of 
the Belgian Congo, the lattar boing described as fing 

have eyelet. 








pears, Bu ite ot sear whether the 
(GF sarquare nod J.D. 2, Sehinolt, “ Behnographineh 
{‘Kibtam van hot Stroomngebied van den, Cons Publ, 
Rijke Behn, Mus, Sor. If, No. 3, Ply 136, tig. 3,and 
Pho Pi sd 1) ar alts ay 

humor of thar ith oyelots of elongate. 
instween the nocd and speat-ad, from the Ubangi ane 
‘Avuiwim rivers; but no’ cord is town (Pls, 128, 198, 
145, 148, 160, 151). ‘Pho oyeota in the Lira spect. 
Ions differ from. thees in ‘being’ cincar."Thoy have 
feidenty ee parc frm oth ey, th to puny 
ings not iecting. perfectly, and leaving’ a alight 
constriction in thocantre, Hi J, BRAUNHOL! 














A Nyasaland Hippo Scare 

tee fhe" thore of Lako Nya 
ace lear amet protcing toot BQ 

re oe mondo een 
HeTiag oe or hy Satant ro ee fing the 
night. The photograph shows ome of te means adapted 
Shs wees Eau vane Caph Sain 00k 
Seah Sch gosuaes gen ot te ae 

a aap soapomtfal belo ciate of bask 
ane Sy I atm ald Her we co 
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Nos. 60-62) 


opt in ponition by the in-curved edges of the eylinder. 
Gne end of thie reata in the Veahaped support of two 
‘nelined to each other at an angle of some 
with the surface of the ground, and tied 
Toosaly to tho eylinder with bark cord. ‘Tho’ other end 
Ff'tied more seciely to a aingl upright stake, A length 
of bark cord is attachod to the pair of sticks at « height 
‘of about 18 inches from the ground, and stretches out 
fn each aide for several yards either on the ground oF 
‘Tow inahes above fhe end of the word are fastened 
to tree stumps 
‘Tho seare i placed on oF clo to the path used by 

















tho hippopotami on their way from tho lake to the 
village gardens, #0 that, whon the hippo walks against 
the cord, the sticks aré dislodged and tho eylinder of 
‘stones fails with such a rattlo and rour that the boast, 
‘n torror, retums hastily’ to tho lak. 

‘Twas shown this particular scare by the lato Arch. 
deacon W. P. Johnson whilst accompanying him on one 
‘of his tours of inspection of churches and scho 

Apparent this type of scar is unustal.Thave not 
found any mention of it by ich competent and skilled 
‘observers as the Rev. B. H, Barnes, G-R., and the late 
Bishop Maples. Nor do i remember any’ allusion to it 
by Sir H. He Joknston and other writers on Nyasaland, 

R. WEBB: 

The Royal Anthropological Institute te furthor indebted 
to Mr. Webb Jor a geries of photographs af native life én 
Bast Africa, 
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Childhood and Totemiam (Cf. Mas, 1088, 45) 
Boe Eta pace id ale Daria 
Bf saree Ue Beat ne bang at 
Tr bate ging’ beta tibet obec 
ven a Guta Seana tho Sige ctr 
rere talib tea heey Bale fa dk 
Samet Haven Balt table ah suena 
ee ee eto ot cuttin ant 
BASU Rings Siren heute My Setar 
Seelton Lond Letionent Sf Bacay and be ths dase 
Trale"ur he evdene on tim est and Toe doped 
tanta ate bses Sn tt Sakon oi Gen 
she! fea "ra" overtali wacky Sie West 
oan 
iat Me Hrsplower i righ nthinking that unter 
Joa tp aia ece ith ata aya 
Vek Sar i fete eft” and ieee bo 
par tla Svan Cay So eu 
Posted thane bunting i Netwey. Thats yo 
hata ects nth dey oe eae Re 
Pane ie a te a the ee enc beh gh te 
Sin, Sha Wana Rf anette? nana 
wah tanden and hs dope Pact. Fasnoy quate 
se iathn Sa poeta te Guar te wend 
Salntoae eal Seoland dex with fps 
Frome neue bev sicoad ove St anda oh 
‘Aistne'a ey thors a eethiog tan, As na 
ales” Atak id hes Bhat ee 
sii dna Mtoe ito. “AS tnt he wou tae, 
Se artad evant eked. ak Ate nel seis 
Ei hoegh smote Yornard ‘He tock” watnight 
dow 
Atceet timo wo wore in dens fore, cating ou 
ug Taaop ddonly gotupy ut hin" paw on 





























Alexander's neo and gave the faintost, ‘possiblo 
whine. Alexander ‘aaid something to him. ina 
whispor, and aftor a fow moments Passop had located 


weaving ‘lk fo whieh he 
tho thsk foot 
yhiexandec and his dog caried on convers 

‘nd a tho pil and coring on tno coon 
{ev to dog an not man, is but ede wonder 
that early man saw but litle difrence beeween himant 
nti dos 

Stay nottiasuparioity of th dog over man in, the 
buniner of huncing boat tho base of ll tho Togend ot 
Were Wolvon? 

Sor what ould e hunter wish for more strongly than 
to’ able to easino the mows andthe spond ot 
Found? ONSLOW. 


‘guided us through. 











Childhood and Totemism (C/. Max, 1993, 45.) 
Bee he Tate led “byes ia 
BQ carunte oto tly ditece enplantion 
catia ovat are Se nels of ope 
of tte pos col thoy wee inne ot shies, sid 
St Bite a ptt onfons br cooing ek 
sera oniahy "Chile Sectaaly mses 
seta toate ames aut of her eles” malosing 
tae 

tort sry of twa who. gave With 48 
putes ie asian api and kd al mpi 
Biles elgies co 

PART UE cok tie, Hornbiowee wo quaioos 
ine Gans bw Lace 0) tas cloyog of toe ees 
Eola! has loping 0 heb” at 2) that" bar® 
fe tne arene ad fnsene mars than tedbing whe 
tinier cise non? 

Te he T taies th sienphe ih. ab thie of 
Dev Mengrtt Moai jo secret senitolly whether 
Seid cera ideaty teenie it Cel, 
fie gies fealty see means RAGLAM 
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N. America: Eskimo. Cox. 
Eskimo Remains on Akpatok Island, North-East Canada. By Jan Cox, Sedgwick Musoum, Cambridge. 

Jn August-September of 1081 the Oxior! Univenity Hudson Stmite Expedition spent BB 
five weeks on Akpatok Island, Ungava Bay, North-East Canada, References to this island 
(Eskimo Aukpat'tok, island of guillemots”) in literature are extremely scanty. Hudson sighted it in 
1610 and called it Desire Provoketh ’; Bell! records a landing for a few hours there; and Turner* 
{in addition to the few remarks noted below, writes : “ The large island known as Akpatok Island . . « 
“ig about 100 miles long and has an average width of 18 miles. Tt is the largest island in the Strait 
“ proper.” . But Turner had evidently not been there, for the island is no more than 28 miles Jong 
and 14 miles wide Akpatok is strongly cliffed for practically all of its perimeter and consists of 
acentral plateau at about 700 feet dinsected toward the sex by deep gorges produced by the rejuvenation 
of its streams. It is barren, 

‘That Eskimo visited the island in the past is shown by areas littered with slculls of walrus, which 
they have dragged up from the shore to knock out the tusks at leisure, and a large midden. However, 
as far as could be discovered at Port Burwell (the nearest settlement visited hy the Expedition) no 
Eskimo or white man now at that post had been to Akpatok. Reports as to its size and position, 
‘therefore, varied greatly. Although they know it to be a good hunting ground for walrus, Eskimo 
will not venture there and they attribute this taboo to the presence of ghosts on the island. A seaman 
whom the writer asked to enquire of this matter at Payne Bay (on the West shore of Ungava Bay) 
was told that two families from that area went to live on the island about seventy years ago; they 
were reduced to starvation and became cannibal. Since then no one from Payne Bay has visited the 
island. ‘Turnor4, writing in 1889, says that : “ the island of Akpatok is now tabooed since the murder 
“of part of the crew of a wrecked vessel, who camped on the island. Such a terrible scene was too 
“ much even for them ; and now not a soul visits that locality, lest the ghosts of the victims should 
“ appear and supplicate relief from the natives, who have not proper offerings to make to appetse 
“ them.” This information presumably came from Fort Chimo (on the South shore of Ungava Bay), 
No trace of the wreckage of a vessel was found by the Expedition 

Akpatok Island, as well as being a good ground for walrus in season, is inhabited by many 
guillemots, ptarmigan and white bear. ‘The Intter were known to the Eskimo of Fort Chimo when 

















T Boll, R. 1807, Summ. Rept. Geol. Sure. Canale, 


‘urner. Op. eit, p. 180. 
Vol. X, p. 79. * An old geave, covered with a pieeo of driftwood and 
"Tumer, L. M. 1889-00. “Ethnology of the Ungava boulders, was excavated. The wkeloton was lying on its 
district, Hudson Bay territory.’ 11th Ann. Rept. Bureau back with hands on the pelvis; no objects were buried 
American Ethnology, with it. Unfortunately it in impossible to say from the 
For a new map of Akpatok Island, sce Geographical photographs (circumstances preventing the removal of 
Journal, Vol. LXXX, 1932, p. 220. the skull) to what race the individual belonged. 
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Turner® wrote that: “ Akpatok Island and the vicinity of Cape Chidley are reported to be infested 
“with theso brates.” 

‘The Eskimo who used to visit the island are presumably related to the Koksoagmyyut, the people 
of the Koksoak River, who “ consider themselves a part of the people dwelling as far to the North as 
the West end of Akpatok Island and to the East as far as George's River.” 

The langer middens found on the island were (i) on the slope above the right gorge cliff at the 
‘mouth of the laxgest stream of the South coast; (ii) at the mouth of the large stream reaching the 
sea 2 miles North of the South-East point; and (iti) a mile inland and about } mile East of the ravine 
reaching the South coast just east of longitude 68° W. In the gorges the middens lie on the scree 
banks which aro bound with sparse vegetation; they consist mainly of walrus skulls, bleached and 
overgrown with dryas and lichen. The first locality has the largest: midden and a great deal of camp 
Aébris has accumulated there and is jumbled up by surface water. If one may judge from the 
presence of meat upon some of the bones in this place, Hskimo have visited the island more recently 
‘than the reports quoted above would show. 

The objects here described aro few. In addition to them occurred a quantity of fragmentary 
camp material in wood, bone and ivory, as well as sealskin, ‘The numbers in brackets refer to the 
Catalogue of the Museum of Archmology and Ethnology in Cambridge, 

Harpoon Head. (31.1229) Pl. D, Fig. 2.—Made of walrus ivory; subsequently out off short 
toward the apex so that only a short portion of the slot, cut to hold the inserted tip of metal, remains, 
Present length, 7:50 om. ‘he head is stout, more convex on the side of the line-hole (upper side) 
than on the under surface, which has a slight central carina, Body narrows anteriorly; the edges 
a slightly convex. ‘The line-holes pierce the head in a plane parallel to the blade ; they are long and 
deeply excavated, making the centre of the hed on this side prominent and narrow. The channels 
aro curved toward the butt and pass into wide line-grooves which extend halfway to the barbs. 
At the butt the head is bevelled concavely from the front and two stout barbs are produced by the 
intersection of this bevel and two cuts converging from the base at a point just within the ciroum. 
ference of the shaft-socket. ‘The barbs are thorefore flattened in the same plane as the blade. ‘The 
shaft-socket is deop and tapers fairly steeply. ‘The head is well finished. 

In general body outline this head corresponds with Tumer's figure 68." However, the line-holes 
and grooves of that specimen are smaller and less wide, s0 that the centre of the body is much wider. 
It differs also from the Akpatok specimen in having a much wider shaft-sooket, whose margin is out 
by the anterior bevel, and barbs out off squarely. ‘The area between the barbs is out out square at 
the apex and is not uniangular as in the Akpatok specimen. 

‘Boas’ figure 421° is algo: similar in body outline (though smaller), but it differs in having much 

shorter barbs, and, again, a much wider shaft-socket slightly open anteriorly. His figure 422, however, 
is interesting to compare, for the shaft-socket is similar, the barbs have the same proportion of length 
and the line-grooves are deeply excavated and sufficiently close together to make the centre narrow. 
However, thore is considerable difference in the nature of the barbs, which have concave outer edges 
and double points. Of it Boas writes!®: “. . . found by Kumlien in Cumberland Sound. 
“Te was taken from a whale and differs from the device of that country, The back is bent similar 
“ to that of the iron naulang (j.e., head of a stall sealing harpoon) and the barbs have two points 
“each instead of one. ‘The front part is sharply ridged. ‘The specimen is very nicely finished. 
“A few very old harpoons of the same pattem are deposited in the British Museum and were of 
“ Hudson Strait manufacture; therefore I conclude that Kumlien’s specimen is from the same part 
“ of the country.” 

Foreshaft of arrow (31.1280) Fig. 1—Of whale rib with iron tip. Length, 17-7 om. ‘The lower 
‘end is grooved 3-2 om. before its termination ; below this the shaft has slightly less diameter and one 
side is tapered in the same plane as the tip to a scarf face, which is slightly convex and scored with 
transverse cuts. The tip is held in a cut socket with an iron rivet. 

Tid, p. 178. *Turor. Op. oit, Fig. 08, and p, 260, 
* Ibid, p. 184. For comparison botween the new _ * Boas, Franz. ‘The Cantral’ Eakimo,’ 6th Ann. 
map and that hitherto usod, #00 Geographical Journal, opt, Buroau of Amerioan Ethnology, 1984-85, 
Vol. EXXX, 1082, p. 217. 3 Zoe. et, p. 490. 
{ 6 ) 
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Boas!t generalizes concerning such foreshaft 
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: “The bone heads of these are joined to the shaft 


“« as represented in fig. 422 (where the butt of the head is tapered in one plane and scarfed on to the 


“ shaft) while metal heads are inserted. . . 
“ The difference in method used by the Mackenzie 
and Central tribes in fastening the point (i.e. 
‘ the foreshaft) to the shaft is vory striking, ‘The 
arrow point of the former and of the Western 
‘ tribes is pointed and inserted in the shaft . . . 
“ while that of the latter is always slanted and 
‘ lashed to it. . . . ‘The direction of the slant 
is either parallel or vertical to the edge.” The 
Akpatok specimen is like figure 443¢ of Bons, in 
that there is a groove, but differs because this figure 
shows a coneave searf-face. However, on Boas’ 
classification this foreshaft is of Central type. 

2Quiver handle (31.1235) Pl. D, fig. 1.—Of 
walrus ivory. Length, 1 om, Pierced with a hole 
at each end, one being large and with bevelled 
edges, the other elongate. Not well finished 
although comfortable to the hand. _It is very like 
aan object of smaller size figured by Mathiassen®® as 
of ivory, is possibly a miniature handle of a 
ilar kind (1 toy)” ie., “a carrying handle for 
a quiver or the like,”” which came from Qilalukan 
(Ponds Inlet). 

«Wikagung (support for hand on harpoon shaft) 
(31.1283) Fig. 2.—Of walrus ivory. Apex carved 
with double ball ornament. ‘The base is cut along 
the line of three drilled holes and above it are three 
entire holes with bevelled edges. (Through these 
the line binding the tikagung to the shaft would be 
throaded.) Quadrangular in seotion, Length, 
7-75 om, Well finished. Boas? figures a smaller 
specimen which is not unlike this; it has a single 
ball ornament at the apox and two drilled holes 
toward the base. 

Knife (31.1231) Pl. D, Fig. 4—The whalebone 
handle (12 om. long) widens rapidly to the top 
and the base from a long (8 om.) waist. Single hole 
bored at the top. ‘The iron blade (19-5 cm. long) 
is let into the handle by an open slot which tapers 
(not to a point) toward the top. ‘This slot and that 
part of the blade lying in it are covered with a 
piece of whalebone cut to fit and riveted. ‘The 
handle is not well finished. 

Knife handle (31.1232) Pl. D, Fig. 3.—Made 
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Pros. 1-3.—onyners PROM AKPATOR ISLAND. 


1, FORESUAPT OF ARNOW (ace fer!). 2. ITIKAGUNG (#80 


(eat). 3. TOP-LIKE OBJECT OF OAK-WOOD. 


of two pieces of whalebone riveted together. Length, 14 em. ‘Top is pierced with a hole. ‘The 
handle is waisted and {th from the top a groove is cut round the circumference and on each flat 





1 Boas. Op. eit, pp- 504-5. ‘Tho parenthesis ia tho Contral Eskimo,’ Rept. Fifth Thulo Expedn., 1921-24, 


writer’ 





‘Vol. IV. 


1 Mathiassen, Therkel, 1927. ‘Archwology of the Boas. Op. cit, p. 480 and Fig. 4186, 
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surface a short deep groove crosses this at right angles. The handle expands at the base, where 
there are four iron rivets. It is well finished. 

‘These handles are very similar to those of the pana which is used for cutting skin with blubber 
from the flesh. An example with whalebone handle and iron blade, collected by Bell‘ from the 
East of Hudson Bay, is especially like the latter handle, 

All the above described objects are from the midden at the mouth of the South coast stream 
(locality 1). ‘They are of Central Eskimo type and possibly have their origin in a jot not far 
removed from Akpatok Island. 

‘Stone keltle 31.1227b was found broken and incomplete on site (iii). The largest portion 
includes two sides and some of the base; further fragments of the base were also found, The 
sides are convex with a slight carina down the median of the end; the comers are sharp; there is a 
smaller circuraference at the top of the kettle than at the base. One pair of holes is bored at the 
‘comer from the top obliquely outward for thongs. Ono fragment of the base has broken across a hole 
bored through its thickness. As the lower 2 cm. of this is blackened with carbon indicative of use 
subsequent to boring it soems that this hole was bored for repairing purposes (see below) and is not 
‘an example of the practice desoribed hy Hawkes": ‘All lamps and kettles placed in graves. . 
“(have holes bored in the bottom) . . . to liberato the inua of the utensil and allow its use 
“ by the shade of the owner in the other world.” ‘The measurements of this kettle are in the table 
below and a description of its composition in the Appendix. 

31.1227a.—Represented by two pieces forming the greater part of the long side of another 
kettle from the same locality a8 the above. Shows somewhat bellied shape and smaller circumference 
at the top than at the base, Measurements are in the table and description of composition in the 
Appendix. 

31,1226,—Stone kettle from Payne Bay (Pl. D, Fig. 5). Complete but cracked from one corner 
to another. It has been repaired with a Jncing of sealskin thongs and string through holes drilled in 
the bottom, ‘These holes have been stopped with wooden plugs. ‘The kettle is smoothly worked. 
All sides are convex; cireumference at top is considerably less than at the base; one pair of holes 
drilled at each corner, 

‘The convergence of the sides of the kettle toward the top, a feature shown by all three examples, 
is regarded by Boas" as an Eastern characteristic. “The kettle which is in use among the Eastern 
“ tribes has a narrow rim and a wide bottom, while that of the Western ones is just the opposite.” 
Stone Kettles axe becoming increasingly rare among the Eskimo, their place being taken by metal 
containers introduced by white men. 








‘Tanne or Measunumenrs or Tunes Stone Kerrizs yrom tH Unoava Drstarcr, 




















Longth (em). Width (em.)- 
‘Thickness, 
— ‘Peripheral. | Median, ‘Peripheral Median. | Hoight. 
‘Top. |Bottom.| Top. | Bottom.) Top. | Bottom.| Top. | Bottom. Sides. | Bottom. 
(81.1226) 
Payne Boy | 28-70| 34-20 |80-26| 36-75 |15-0 | 19-16 | 21-26) 20-0 | 18-0 | 1-75] — 
(81.1227) 
Axpatok Island =} — | s2-50] — | — | — | — | —] = |is-25] 140] -80 
(81.1227) 
Akpatok Island | — | 90-00] — | — 18-75) a1-25/ — | — | 18-00] 2-26] 1-00 





























‘Theso measurements may be compared with thoso given by Hawkes” for kettles from Labrador. 
‘The three kettles from Ungava approximate to his medium example from Cape Chidley, but are more 
Wid p. BU. P. 00. 
3 Hawkss, E. W. ‘Tho Labrador Eakimo.’ Gaol. "#8 Boas. Op. city p. 546. 
Surv. Canada, Mem. 91, Anth. Ser. 14, Ottawa, 1016, Hawhes. Op. o,f. 91. 
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slender and less deep. ‘The example from Payne Bay converges considerably more than Hawkes? 
as his measurements (here converted to centimetres) show. 





Length, Width. 





Height. Thickness. 
‘Top. Bottom. Top. Bottom, 





32-99 33-00 24-50 25-00 15:00 2-00 








APPENDIX. 


Stone kettles were made from native rook by the grinding out with pieces of quartz or similar 
hard minerals. It can be seen that few rocks are sufliciently soft to allow this method to be 
practicable, hence travel or intercourse between groups of Eskimo must account for the widespread 
‘ocourrence of the kettles. ‘The rocks from which the Akpatok examples were made are certainly 
exotic to the island, but since literature dealing with this aspect of the geology of the surrounding 
area is lacking, itis impossible to suy at present where the rocks ocour native. However, desoriptions!® 
fare here appended in the hope that eventually it will be possible to trace the source of these rocks, 

31.1227a is seen under the microscope to be composed of large porphyroblasts of greon chlorite 
set in a ground mass of chlorite and white mica. In addition there is a moderate abundance of small 
grains of iron ore material, ‘The chlorite shows low interforence colours, is optically positive and 
frequently encloves a sagenitic wob of rutile. It is probably retrograde after biotite. ‘There is no 
hornblende. A slice of this rock is preserved in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, Cat. No, 83066. 

81.1227b.—Microscopic examination shows this to be a cale-chlorite-muscovite-biotite-amphi- 
hae The light green hornblende occurs for the most part in long thin laths (YAZ = 20° ca.) 
ting into a green chloritio matrix. ‘The chlorite shows grey interference colours and is optically 
oultive.” ‘he brown biotite ts intimately awoolated with the chlorite. Long lathe of whito mica 
‘are also present. ‘The idioblastio outlines of the carbonate matorial are suggestive of dolomite. A small 
‘amount of iron ore material is present. Quartz and felspar are absent. Slices in Sedgwiok Museum, 
Cat, No. 38066-7. TAN COX. 

















Burma : Spirit-World. Aung. 
Some Inferior Burmese Spirits, By Maung Htin Aung. 

‘Tho episit-world of the Burmese is extremely complicated and there are kinds and kinds fl 
of spirits. However, they can be divided into two main divisions, those which are worshipped, 
and those which are not, ‘The former are termed higher spirits and the latter lower. ‘The higher 
spirits include those borrowed from Buddhist mythology and those pre-Buddhist spirits which were 
tumed into semi-Buddhist ones on the introduction of Buddhism, the most important of them being 
the ‘thirty-seven nats.’ Much has been written on the spirit-world of Buddhism, and Sir Richard 
Camac Temple's ‘ Thirty-seven Nats ’ is well known. But no one has written on the lower spirits in 
detail, though Sir J. Scott touches on them in‘ ‘The Burman, 

‘There are three chief kinds of lower spirits : kyat, d-ta-sount, and ah-sain-tha-y2. 

‘The ah-sain-tha-yé axe the most common, and the nearest English equivalent is the ‘ghost’ of 
magazine stories. These spirits want to hurt and frighten human beings. ‘There are four different, 
kinds, or rather different grades of them. ‘The least powerful is the hmain-zar, which shows itself in the 
form of a little animal, such as a cat, dog or rabbit, and it frightens a human being by suddenly darting 
out of the darkness, “Because it is very small, it often fails to frighten. But it can harm a human 
being by running round him in three completed circles, for then the man will die in seven days. ‘The 
ta-hsé can show itself in various forms and make noises and usually succeeds in frightening the average 














48-The writer is indebted to Mr. J. D. Wiseman for notes on these rock slicas. 
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surface a short deep groove crosses this at right angles. ‘The handle expands at the base, where 
there are four iron rivets. It is well finished, 

‘Phese handles are very similar to those of the pana which is used for cutting skin with blubber 
from the flesh. An example with whalebone handle and iron blade, collected by Bell! from the 
East of Hudson Bay, is especially like the latter hand! 

‘All the above described objects are from the midden at the mouth of the South coast stream 
(locality 1). ‘They are of Central Eskimo type and possibly have their origin in a district not far 
removed from Akpatok Island, 

‘Stone kettle $1.1227 was found broken and incomplete on site (fii). ‘The largest portion 
includes two sides and some of the base; further fragments of the base were also found. ‘The 
sides are convex with a slight carina down the median of the end; the corners are sharp; there is a 
smaller circumference at the top of the kettle than at the base. One pair of holes is bored at the 
comer from the top obliquely outward for thongs. One fragment of the base has broken across a hole 
bored through its thickness. As tho lower 2 om. of this is blackened with carbon indicative of use 
subsequent to boring it seems that this hole was bored for repairing purposes (see below) and is not 
an example of the practice described by Hawkes'® : “All lamps and kettles placed in graves... 
“(have holes bored in the bottom) . . . to liberate the inva of the utensil and allow its use 
“ by the shade of the owner in the other world.” ‘The measurements of this kettle are in the table 
below and a description of its composition in the Appendix. 

$1.1227a,—Reprosented by two pieces forming the greater part of the long side of another 
kettle from the same locality a8 the above. Shows somewhat bellied shape and smaller circumference 
at the top than at the base, Measurements are in the table and description of composition in the 
Appendix. 

'$1.1226.—Stone ketile from Payne Bay (PI. D, Fig. 5). Complete but cracked from one corner 
to another. It has been repaired with a lacing of sealskin thongs and string through holes drilled in 
the bottom. These holes have been stopped with wooden plugs. The kettle is smoothly worked. 
All sides are convex ; circumference at top is considerably less than at the base; one pair of holes 
drilled at each comer. 

‘Tho convergence of the sides of the kettle toward the top, a feature shown by all threo examples, 
is regarded by Boas!* as an Eastern characteristic. “The kettle which is in use among the Eastern 
“ tribes has a narrow rim and a wide bottom, while that of the Western ones is just the opposite.” 
Stone kettles are becoming increasingly rare among the Bskimo, their place being taken by metal 
‘eontainers introduced by white men. 








‘Taste or Mrasuremts or Toren Stoxx Kerrins rrom tie Unoava District. 




















Longth (om). Width (em,)- 
‘Thickness. 
= Peripheral. | Median. Peripheral. Median. | Height, 
Top. |Bottom. | Top. | Bottom.| Top. |Bottom.| Top. | Bottom. Sidea. | Bottom. 
(81.1226) 
Payne Bay | 28-70] 34-20 | 30-25] 30-75 [15-0 | 19-15 |21-25] 26-0 | 13-0 | 1-75) — 
(81.12270) 
Akpatok Island | — | seo] — | — | —| — | — | — |is25| sao} +80 
(81.1227) 
Akpatok Island | — | 30-00) — | — |18-75) 2125] — | — | 15-00] 2-25] 1-00 























‘These measurements may be compared with those given by Hawkes"? for kettles from Labrador. 
‘The three kettles from Ungava approximate to his medium example from Cape Chidley, but are more 


Ubi, p. B17. Pe 90. 
¥ Hawkes, E,W. ‘Tho Labrador Eskimo.’ Gool. "18 Boas, Op. cit, p. 545. 
Surv. Canada, Mem, 91, Anth, Sor. 14, Ottawa, 1916, 7 Hawkes, Op. cit, p. 91. 
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slender and less deep. ‘The example from Payne Bay converges considerably more than Hawkes? 
as his measurements (here converted to centimetres) show. 





Length. Width, 
‘Top. Bottom. ‘Top. Bottom. 





‘Height. ‘Thickness. 





32-99 33-00 24-50 25-00 15:00 2-00 





APPENDIX, 


Stone kettles were made from native rock by the grinding out with pieces of quartz or similar 
hard minerals. Tt can be seen that few rocks are sufliciently soft to allow this method to be 
practicable, hence travel or intercourse between groups of Eskimo must account for the widespread. 
‘ocourrence of the kettles. ‘The rooks from which the Akpatok examples wero made aro certainly 
‘exotio to the island, but since literature dealing with this aspect of the geology of the surrounding 
area is lacking, itis impossible to say at present where the rocks ocour native. However, desoriptions!® 
are here appended in the hope that eventually it will be possible to traco the source of these rocks. 

81.1227a is seen under the microscope to be composed of large porphyroblasts of green chlorite 
set in a ground mass of chlorite and white mica. In addition there is a moderate abundance of small 
‘grains of iron ore material. The chlorite shows low interference colours, is optically positive and 
frequently encloses a sagenitic web of rutile. It is probably retrograde after biotite. ‘There is no 
homblende, A slice of this rock is preserved in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, Cat. No. 33065. 

81.1227b.—Mieroscopie examination shows this to be a cale-chlorite-muscovite-biotite.amphi- 
bolite. ‘The light green hornblende ocours for the most part in long thin laths (YAZ = 20° ca.) 
projecting into green chloritic matrix, ‘The chlorite shows grey interference colours and is optically 
positive. ‘The brown biotite is intimately associated with the chlorite. Long laths of white mica 
‘are also present. ‘The idioblastic outlines of the carbonate material are suggestive of dolomite. A small 
‘amount of iron ore material is present. Quartz and felspar are absent. Slices in Sedgwick Musoum, 
Cat. No. 83006-7. IAN COX. 

















Burma : Spirit-World. Aung. 
Some Inferior Burmese Spirits. By Maung Htin Aung. 

‘The spicit-wortd of the Burmese is extremely complicated and thero aro kinds and ‘kinds ff 
of spirits. However, they can be divided into two main divisions, those which are worshipped, 
and those which are not. ‘The former aro termed higher spirits and the latter lower. ‘The higher 
spirits include those borrowed from Buddhist mythology and those pre-Buddhist spirits which were 
tukned into semi-Buddhist ones on the introduction of Buddhism, the most important of them being 
the ‘thirty-seven nats.’ Much has been written on the spitit-world of Buddhism, and Sir Richard 
Carnac ‘Temple's ‘ Thirty-seven Nats’ is well known. But no one has written on the lower spirits in. 
detail, though Sir J. Scott touches on them in ‘The Burman.’ 

‘There aro three chief kinds of lower spirits : kyat, -ta-sount, and ak-sain-tha-ye. 

The ah-sain-tha-yé are the most common, and the nearest English equivalent is the ‘ghost’ of 
magazine stories. ‘These spirits want to hurt and frighten human beings. ‘There are four different 
kinds, or rather different grades of them. ‘Tho least powerful is the famin-zar, which shows itself in the 
form of alittle animal, such as a cat, dog or rabbit, and it frightens a human being by suddenly darting 
out of the darkness. Because it is very small, it often fails to frighten, But it can harm a human 
being by running round him in three completed circles, for then the man will die in seven days. ‘The 
ta-haé can show itself in various forms and make noises and usually succeeds in frightening the average 








W-The writer is indebted to Mr. J. D. Wiseman for notes on these rock slices. 
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surface a short deep groove crosses this at right angles. ‘The handle expands at the base, where 
there are four iron rivets. It is well finished 

‘These handles are very similar to those of the pana which is used for cutting skin with blubber 
from the flesh. An example with whalebone handle and iron blade, collected by Bell! from the 
East of Hndson Bay, is especially like the latter handle, 

‘All the above described objects are from the midden at the mouth of the South coast stream 
(locality 1). ‘They are of Central Eskimo type and possibly have their origin in a distriot: not far 
removed from Akpatok I 

‘Stone keltle 31.1227 was found broken and incomplete on site (iii). ‘The largest portion 
includes two sides and some of the base; further fragments of the base were also found, ‘The 
‘sides are convex with a slight carina down the median of the end; the corners are sharp; there is a 
‘smaller circumference at the top of the kettle than at the base. One pair of holes is bored at the 
‘comer from the top obliquely outward for thongs. Ono fragment of the base has broken across a hole 
bored through its thickness. As the lower 2 om. of this is blackened with carbon indicative of use 
‘subsequent to boring it seems that this hole was bored for repairing purposes (sce below) and is not 
an example of the practice described by Hawkes'® : ‘All lamps and kettles placed in graves... 
(have holes bored in the bottom) . . . to liberato the inua of the utensil and allow its use 
“ by the shade of the owner in the other world.” ‘The measurements of this kettle are in the table 
below and a description of its composition in the Appendix, 

31.1227a,—Represented by two pieces forming the greater part of the long side of another 
kettle from the same locality as the above. Shows somewhat bellied shape and smaller circumference 
‘at the top than at the baso, Measurements are in the table and description of composition in the 
Appendix. 

PP1.1226,—Stone Buttle from Payne Bay (Pl. D, Fig. 6). Complete but oracked from one comer 
to another, It has been repaired with a Jacing of sealskin thongs and string through holes drilled in 
the bottom. ‘These holes have been stopped with wooden plugs. ‘The kettle is smoothly worked. 
All sides are convex; ciroumference at top is considerably less than at the base; one pair of holes 
drilled at each corner. 

‘The convergence of the sides of the kettle toward the top, a feature shown by all three examples, 
4s regarded by Boas'® as an Eastern characteristic. ‘The kettle which is in use among the Eastern 
“ tribes has a narrow rim and a wide bottom, while that of the Western ones is just the opposite.” 
Stone kettles are becoming increasingly rare among the Eskimo, their place being taken by metal 
containers introduced by white men, 














‘TapLe or Muasuremenrs or Tuner Stone Kerrizs rrom tHe UNoava District, 




















Length (em.). ‘Width (om.). 
‘Thicknoss, 
— Peripheral. | Median. Peripheral. Median. — | Height. 
‘Top. [Bottom.| Top. |Bottom.| ‘Top. [Bottom.| Top. | Bottom. Sidos. | Bottom, 
(81.1226) 
Payne Bay | 28-70] 84-20 [30-25] 30-75 19-0 | 10-15 21-25] 26-0 | 19-0 | 1-75) — 
(91.1227) 
Akpatok Ialand | — } 32-50) — | — | — | — | —] — Jis-25] 1-40] 80 
(1.12276) 
Akpatok Inland | — | 30-00] — | — 18-75] 21-26] — | — | 15-00} 2-25] 1-00 























‘These measurements may be compared with those given by Hawkes!” for kettles from Labrador. 
‘The three kettles from Ungava approximate to his medium example from Cape Chidley, but are more 
1 Pid, p. 617. P00. 
1 Hawkes, E,W. ‘Tho Labrador Bakimo.’ Goal, "18 Boas, Op. city p. 45. 
Surv. Canada, Mom. 91, Anth. Ser. 14, Ottawa, 1010, 0 Hawkes. Op. ct p. 91. 
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slender and ess deep. ‘The example from Payne Bay converges considerably more than Hawkes’ 
as his measurements (here converted to centimetres) show. 


Length. Width. 
Top. | Bottom, Top. Bottom, 








Height, ‘Thickness. . 





32-99 33-00 24-60 26-00 15-00 2-00 





APPENDIX. 


Stone kettles were made from native rook by the grinding out with pieces of quartz or similar 
hard minerals, It can be soen that few rocks are suficiently soft to allow this method to be 
practicable, hence travel or intercourse between groups of Eskimo must account for the widespread 
‘ocourrence of the kettles. ‘The rocks from which the Akpatok examples were made are certainly 
‘exotie to the island, but since literature dealing with this aspect of the geology of the surrounding 
area is lacking, itis impossible to say at present where the rocks ocour native. However, deseriptions!® 
‘are here appended in the hope that eventually it will be possible to trace the source of ‘these rocks. 

81.1227a is seen under the microscope to be composed of Inrge porphyroblasts of green chlorite 
set in a ground mass of chlorite and white In addition there ix a moderate abundance of small 
‘grains of iron ore material, The chlorite shows low interference colours, is optically positive and 
frequently encloses a sagenitic wob of rutile. It is probably retrograde after biotite. ‘There is no 
homblende, A slice of this rock is preserved in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, Cat. No. 33005. 

81,1227b.—Mieroscopic examination shows this to be a cale-chlorite-muscovite-biotite-amphi- 
dolite, ‘The light green hornblende occurs for the most. part in long thin Inths (YAZ = 20° ca.) 
projecting into a green cbloritic matrix, ‘The chlorite shows grey interference colours and is optically 
positive. ‘The brown biotite is intimately associated with the chlorite. Long laths of white mica 
‘are also present, ‘The idioblastic outlines of the carbonate material are suggestive of dolomite. A small 
amount of iron ore material is present. Quartz. and felspar are absent. Slices in Sedgwick Musou, 
Cat. No, 83066-7. TAN COX. 





Spirit-World. Aung. 
+ Burmese Spirits. By Maung Htin Aung. 

oe spvit-world of the Burmese is extremely complicated and there aro kinds and Kinds 
of spirits. However, they can be divided into two main divisions, those which are worshipped, 

and those which are not. ‘The former are termed higher spirits and the latter lower. ‘Tho higher 
spirits include those borrowed from Buddhist mythology and those pre-Buddhist spirits which were 
tuimed into semi-Buddhist ones on the introduction of Buddhism, the most important of them being 
the ‘ thirty-seven nats.’ Much has been written on the spirit-world of Buddhism, and Sir Richard 
Carnac ‘Temple's ‘ Thirty-seven Nats ’ is well known. But no one has written on the lower spirits in 
detail, though Sir J. Seott touches on them in‘ The Burman.’ 

‘Phere are three chief kinds of lower spirits : kyat, dt-ta-sount, and ah-sain-tha-ye. 

‘Tho ah-sain-tha-y2 are the most common, and the nearest English equivalent is the ‘ ghost” of 
‘magazine stories, ‘These spirits want to hurt and frighten human beings. There are four different 
kinds, or rather different grades of them. ‘The least powerful is the Amin-zar, which shows itself in the 
form of a little animal, such as a cat, dog or rabbit, and it frightens a human being by suddenly darting 
out of the darkness. “Because it is very small, it often fails to frighten. But it can harm « human 
being by running round him in three completed circles, for then the man will die in seven days. ‘The 
ta-heé can show itself in various forms and make noises and usually succeeds in frightening the average 









isthe writer is indebted to Mr. J. D. Wiseman for notes on these rock slices. 
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person. The tha-y? is a more powerful fa-hsé, and the tha-bet is a more powerful tha-y2 ; otherwise there 
is very little difference between tha-yé and tha-bet, Both can inflict physical injury and they are not 
afraid of human strength ; a fa-hsé will run away from a blow with the fist, but the other two are able 
‘to close with champion wrestlers even. ‘The hmin-zar and the fa-hs? are contented with raw meat, but 
the others prefer human flesh, and therefore try to kill human beings whenever they can. Nobody 
worships these spirits; but witches and witch-masters (those who cure bewitched persons) befriend. 
them by giving them raw meat regularly and thereby making the spirits their servants. If the usual 
‘meal is not given, the servant-spirit attacks the master with great fury, unless he be extremely powerful. 

‘The 6t-la-sount or ‘ guardian of treasure’ is a spirit that guards hidden treasure, which may be 
gold and jewels or merely a few copper coins. ‘The power of the spirit usually depends on the value of 
the treasure, Normally the spirit does not harm human beings, and often it will assume human form 
and wander among humans. It can harm a human being only when he enters the hole in which the 
treasure is hidden. A person will enter such a hole only when he is a magician treasure-seeker or when 
he is tempted by the spirit to enter. A magician will force the spirit to show the hole and give him 
entry, and then the magic would fail, leaving him entirely at the mercy of the spirit, who, of course, 
ills him at once. Somotimes the spitit wants a mate or & companion, and then it will assume human 
form, and tempt a person by its beauty or by showing its wealth to enter the hole, which is made to 
‘appear to the human as a magnificent house, A human being can seo the treasure only when the spirit 
makes him see; even a magician treasure-seeker cannot sco until he has forced the spirit to make him 
seo. When a human being is killed by the spirit, he becomes a spirit himself, and has to guard the 
treasure, In the ordinary course of things, however, the spirit seldom interferes with human beings 
if they refrain from interfering with the spirit. Often it is quite forgiving, and the punishment meted 
out to meddling human being is very slight; the spivit will let him take some portion of the treasure, 
but the moment he reaches home he will itch all over his body, and until the treasure is returned to 
the place whore it was found, the itch will torture the man. ‘The spirit is sometimes even magnanimous 
and gives some gold or silver or jewels to a human being. 

‘The Fyat is totally harmless, Theso spirits live in colonies in little holes in the ground, which 
remain exposed to human sight in the day. At night the spirits come out and, assuming human forms, 
they feast and eat and laugh the night away. ‘They do not wish to be disturbed by inquisitive hum 
and therefore when a human being discovers a hole and guesses it to be a kyat hole, the spirits change 
their abode. When they move to a new place, they do 60 at night also, assuming human forms. ‘They 
are kindly spirits and if there is no danger of a human being guessing that they are spirits, they are 
eager to entertain him; if a lone traveller loses his way in the forest at night, the kyats will attract 
him to their feast by sounds of jollity and then give him food and drink and will tell him the way he 
has to go before dawn has come. 

‘The kyat and the treasure-spirit are similar in the fact that they can assume human form and 
talk and mix with human beings. ‘The other spirits can assume human form, but they cannot mix or 
talk, and whereas they are always on the look-out to harm human beings, the kyat and the ét-ta-sount 
love human company for its own sake. 

All these lower spirits are forces of evil and therefore are frightened of religion and piety. ‘The 
‘more powerful a spirit is, the less is it in fear of human beings ; a hmin-zar usually attacks children and 
‘women, the fa-hsé will run away if a human being recites extracts from the Buddhist scriptures, but a 
tha-bet will not run away unless the person reciting is pious. When a lower spirit is troublesome, the 
human beings can appeal to a monk to come and recite prayers on the spot, or pay a‘ master of magic’ 
to try his art against the power of the spirit, or make offerings to nate and beg them to order the spirit 
to leave tho place or refrain from molesting the humans, or appeal to an administrative official to order 
the spirit not to interfere with the king’s subjects on pain of exile from his dominions. ‘The belief 
in these spirits has lasted for centuries and will not dio out for years to come. Even at the present 
day a headman, on appeal by the village, will often read solemnly a proclamation in the name of 
‘Majesty Emperor George V, ordering a tha-y2 to refrain from molesting the villagers, just as the head- 
man’s predecessors in the office read similar proclamations in the name of the Burmese kings, for a 
spirit is powerless to disobey an order of exile from the Crown. MAUNG HTIN AUNG. 
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Britain: Archeology. Grahame Clar! 
Mesolithic Sites on the Burtle Beds, near Bridgwater, Somerset. By Grahame Clark, 

‘The Burtle Beds are so called from their occurrence at Burtle, north of the Polden Hills 65 
and south of the River Brue, Somerset. ‘They are not, however, confined to the north of the 
Poldens but extend intermittently around the edges of the Bridgwater level. ‘They “consist 
“ of sea-sand with layers of sandy shell limestone and occasionally rounded pebbles of fit, Lias 
“ limestone, Upper Keupar Marl, ‘Triassic sandstone etc.” H. B. Woodward in his * Geology of the 
‘ East Somerset and Bristol Coalfields,’ 1876 (p. 163), tells us that “the shells are almost entirely 
“marine, though there do occur occasionally land. and fresh-water forms; all are of existing 
“ species.” His final sentence has been invalidated by the recent discovery of Corbicula jluminalis 
by Drs. J. W. Jackson and A, Bulleid,? who in their communication to the Centenary Meeting of 
the British Association in London pointed out the full significance of their find. Quoting from the 
summary of their paper: “ there is no evidence to suggest that the Somerset beds with Corbicula 
“ fluminalis axe Jater than Crayford, which is regarded as Early Mousterian from its contained 
“implements.” In addition to dating the beds they have brilliantly explained them as “ distinctly 
“ related to the Raised Beaches of the neighbouring const, seen near Weston‘super-Mare, being, in fact, 
“ the littoral sands deposited during the subsidence which closed with the formation of the beaches.” 

At Greylake, Middlezoy, to the south of the Poldens, a fine section has recently been exposed 
showing the Burtle Beds overlain by grey sandy sub-soil (from 22 to 27 inches as a rule, but also 
filling depressions in the Burtle Beds to another two fect) and dark top-soil (15-20 inches). It is 
from this top deposit that Mr. H. 8. L. Dewar of Catoott has patiently collected, both from the face 
of the seotion and from the material removed to expose the sand for exploitation, a considerable 
series of worked flints. He has been careful to keep every fragment however small and apparently 
unimportant it seemed. It is through his kindness that I am able to illustrate a series from the 
‘Middlezoy sito in Big, 1. ‘The flints have been densely patinated to a white colour, a few showing 
‘a greyish mottling. In addition many have been slightly stained rust-coloured, often forming 
patterns reminiscent of roots. Such discoloration is sometimes seen on patinated flints from the 
Cambridgeshire fens, The flints are otherwise fresh.and well-preserved. The cores (¢.g., Nos. 1, 2), 
with their small narrow flake-scars are such that we should expect the presonoo of microliths, and 
were commonly flaked down producing curious flakes like No. 3, of which the thioker end representa 
the greater part of the striking platform of a core. ‘The base of a large core struck off by a Interal 
blow was re-worked into a fine burin showing three burin facets (No.4), while another core-trimming 
of triangular section has also apparently been turned into a burin (No. 6).4 One complete and one 
fragmentary microlith (Nos. 8 and 9), both obliquely blunted and of non-geometrio form, have been 
yielded by the site, Scrapers are abundant and include end-scrapers (Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12) and 
‘smaller forms trimmed either all round (No. 10) or on one edge (Nos. 13-14). In addition there is 
considerable mass of flakes and cores representing the debris of the industry. 

To the north of the Poldens, at Shapwick, Mr. Dewar has discovered another site yielding 
‘a very similar flint industry and situated likewise on tho Burtle Beds, In this caso there is no 
section exposed and the flints have been obtained from chance disturbances of the surface. Both 
in their state of preservation and in their typology they agree closely with those from the uppermost 
stratum of the Middlezoy section. Whereas from Middlezoy only two. microliths were obtained, we 
have five examples from Shapwick, many of them broken, illustrated by fig. 2 (Nos. 2, 5, 6, 10, 11). 
‘Lhose of which enough remains to deduce their form agree with the Middlezoy examples, consisting 
of non-geometric points with oblique blunting. In No. 7 we have the basal end of what appears 
to have been a large blade with battered back. The splendid double-ended burin (No. 3), which is 
calcined but little damaged, serves as another link with the Middlezoy industry. It may here be 
added that neither site has yet produced the micro-burin. Considering the care with which 
“Wells and Springs of Somerset,” — ° I should also like to thank Mr. G. C. Dunning for 
1028, p- 40. saving my attention to 3x. Dowar's work, 
2 “Report. of {ho British Association Centenary — 4 No, 6 connot be roganded with tho same cortainty 
Meeting, 1981,” London, p. 379. es No. 4. Having only ono burin facet it’ might be 

regarded as a burin de fortune, 
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‘Mr. Dewar has collected the material this lack of micro-burins cannot be passed over as of no value. 

‘Typologically the most important features of the Middlezoy and Shapwick flints are the 
presence of true burins and microliths of non-geometric form, and the apparent absence of the 
‘micro-burin. On this evidence we should be inclined to place them at the beginning of the Mesolithic 
period. The modification of Upper Paleolithic tradition has been relatively slight and the 
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‘Turdenoisian micro-burin has not made its appearance, Fortunately, however, we are not entirely 
dependent on typology for our dating. At Middlezoy, as we have seen, the industry occurred in 
top-soil being soparated from the Burtle Beds proper of Mousterian age by an intervening stratum 
of grey sandy sub-soil, As to the age of this deposit I have sought the aid of Dr. Wilfrid Jackson, 
who writes: “It is difficult to date precisely the deposit between the Burtle Beds and the topsoil 
“ with flints. T have a feeling that the deposit may be contemporary with the Blown Sand and 
“ Head on the Raised Beach on the const. This would make it Magdalenian.”> 





GRAHAME CLARK, 
ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Early Human Remains in East Africa. Report of a Conference at Cambridge convened by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, 18-19 March. 
‘To discuss the early human remains recently discovered by the Bast Aftican Expelition 
of Dr. L. $. B. Leakey, the Royal Anthropological Institute convened a conference to examine 
the material which is now assembled in Cambridge. 
¥ Totter dated 13th of December 1952. 
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‘The Conference met on 18 and 19 March at St. John’s College, through the courtesy of the Master 
and Fellows. Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F.R.S., presided. After hearing Dr. Leakey’s exposition 
of his discoveries, and a general discussion of questions arising therefrom, the Conference appointed. 
committees to report respectively on the geological, paleontological, anatomical, and archwological 
evidence. The reports of these committees were subr d to the Conference as follows :—~ 

The Geological Committee has considered the problems placed before them from the point of view 
of the material available for examination and of the stratigraphical evidence, (a) Material : i. Kanjera, 
‘The Committee are agreed that the fragments of skull picked up from the surface have the same 
‘source as those found in situ, their state of mineralization being similar, ii. Kanam, So far as can 
be determined from the tests made, the mineralization of the Kanam mandible seems to be the same 
as that of the rhinoceros bone found in the same deposit. (b) Stratigraphical. Of the geologists 
present on the Committee two have seen the Kanjera Deposits, although not with Dr. Leakey. Others 
have had experience of similar strata in East Africa, and the rest have brought to bear on the question 
their general experience of stratigraphical problems. From the evidence supplied by Dr. Leakey, 
the Committee can see no escape from the conclusion that the Kanjera skull-fragments occur in the 
calcareous deposit which yielded the following fauna : B. antiquus recki, eto, [asin the palwontological 
report below] and the implements of evolved Chellean type. Further, that the Kanam mandible was 
derived from the horizon which yielded implements of pebble-tool type only. ‘This horizon also 
furnished the following fauna : two spp. of Mastodon, two of primitive elephant, a species of Deino- 
therium and « small variety of hippopotamus. 

‘The Committee, after considering the character of the Kanjera deposit, do not believe that the 
fragments can have been introduced into the calcareous deposit at a later date, and feel clear that 
the two fragments anid to be found in situ belong in fact to the original deposit. 

Also, those members of the Committee who have seen the deposits in question, support Dr. Leakey 
in his view that the Kanam and Kanjera deposits antedate a period of great local tilting and faulting 
and of voleanio activity. 

‘The Committee on Paleontology reports that Kanam Bast and Kanam West exhibit differences 
only in the relative numbers of the fossils of different groups. With the human jaw at Kanam West 
wore found close relatives of the two types of rhinoceros still living in the region, a small hippopotamus, 
1 pig, an antelope, fragments of Mastodon, two teeth of a very large Deinotherium and remains of 
Trionye. In Kanam East the collection consists chiefly of Mastodon with a primitive elephant, 
Deinotherium, and a few specimons of hippopotamus, rhinoceros, horse, and a young monkey. 

‘The fossils from Kanjera have a later aspect. One elephant has dental plates as-deep as those of 
B, antiquus, and all the remains of elephant are of Asiatio or European type. At least two antelopes, 
Hylaocheeris, Phacocheerus, and a large pig distinct from that of Kanam West, have a very modern 
appearance. "A baboon is remarkable for its comparatively short face. One equine upper molar 
approaches Hipparion, if it does not actually belong to that genus. ‘Typical Zqwus also occurs. Frag- 
ments of mastodon, rhinoceros, a giraffoid, hippopotamus, and a carnivore have also been found. 

‘The Committee thinks that the Kanam deposit should be referred to the Lower Pleistocene, in 
which the Deinotherium and Maslodon are survivals from the Upper Pliocene. It also thinks that 
the Kanjera fauna cannot be later than the Middle Pleistocene. 

The Anatomical Committee appointed to report on the fragments of bone collected by Dr. Leakey 
beg leave to report as follows -— 

A. Kanjera No. 3—(1) These specimens exhibit a condition consistent with great antiquity, 
and the Committee agrees to the correctness of associating all the fragments in question. (2) In the 
specimens submitted to them the Committee have observed no characteristics inconsistent with the 
reference to the type of Homo sapiens. (3) The absence of a frontal torus seems to exclude Kanjera 
No. 3 from association with Neanderthal types. (4) Pending further enquiry the Committee are not 
able to cite examples of cranial vaults of the thickness characterizing Kanjera No. 3 in non-patho- 
Jogical examples of the modern types of Homo sapiens: but they note the occurrence in Piltdown 
(Boanthropus) and the Boskop ealvaria. (5) The Committee have noted the presence of a transverse 
occipital suture, which is rare in modern crania. (6) While reconstructions must be to some extent 
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conjectural, yet those submitted agree in indicating a cranial length of from 200-209 mm. (7) ‘The 
‘Committee have observed no detail in the fragment of femur inconsistent with its inclusion in the type 
‘of Homo sapiens. 

B. Kanjera No. 1—(1) This specimen has been reconstructed by Dr. Leakey and Mr. Melnnes 
from numerous fragments, ‘The Committee accept their association but are not able to exclude the 
possibility of some distortion of the actual specimen being manifested in the reconstruction. (2) The 
Committee see no reason to distinguish between Kanjera No. 1 and No. 3, either in regard to the 
degree of mineralization, or in regard to antiquity. (3) The Committee note that Dr. Leakey's 
reconstruction and his placing of the two main pieces of the specimen provides a maximum length 
‘of 200 mm.,and that the mid-sagittal contour is strongly suggestive of that which has been accepted by 
‘them as reasonably representative of Kanjera No. 3. (4) The Committee remark that Kanjera No. 1 
does not possess the great thickness seen in Kanjera No. 3, also that the transverse diameters seem to be 
less in No. 1 than in No. 3. (5) On the whole survey, the Committee are prepared to associate Kanjera 
No. 1 and No. 8 as possibly female (No. 1) and male (No. 3),—representatives of the Kanjera type. 

©. Kanam—(1) The Committee having examined the fragment of mandible, agree that the 
‘Appearance of this specimen is not inconsistent with the high antiquity assigned to it. (2) With the 
possible exceptions of the thickness of the symphysis, the conformation of the anterior internal 
‘surface, and what seems to be a large pulp-cavity of the first right molar tooth, the Committee are not 
able to point to any detail of the specimen that is incompatible with its inclusion in the type of the 
Homo sapiens. (3) In arriving at this conclusion the Committee have had regard to the conformation 
of the parts about the chin. ‘They have noted that the incisor tecth show signs of crowding. ‘They 
have detected no indication of unusual size in the canine teeth, 

The Archaological Committee, after examining the material exhibited, submits the following con- 
‘clusions :— 

At Oldoway, in a continuous stratified deposit, which should henceforth rank as a standard section, 
a worked pebble industry in bed I is supplemented in the lower part of I by an early Chellean industry 
with coup de poing and rostroid forms; and the pebble types persist for awhile. ‘There are indieations 
‘of continuity and of a gradually evolving technique between the pebble industry and the Chellean 
technique. In bed III the * Inter’ or ‘ evolved’ Chellean passes on into highly evolved Acheulean 
industry which becomes fully evolved in bed IV. ‘Though scraper types, round butt handaxes and 
flake implements oocur, they are not dominant at any point in the series. 

‘At Kanam and Kanjera, stratified deposits include a similar series of industries, and therein the 
‘Kanam jaw is associated with the pebble industry, and the Kanjera skull-fragments with the Chellean 
implements corresponding with those of the upper part of Oldoway II. 

‘Tho pebble industry of Oldoway I has no precise counterpart in Western Europe, but is certainly 
anterior to the Early Chellean of Bed II. ‘Tho Early Chellean culture of Bed IT at Oldoway 
corresponds typologically with the industries of Early Pleistocene deposits in Western Europe; 
and the uppermost industries of Oldoway IV with those of the ‘Thames Valley gravels with 
Acheulean implements. ‘The types from Zambesi gravels and other deposits in South Africa 
indieate comparable lapse of time. 

‘There is no reason to doubt: that the series from East Afri 
with the European, and it may even begin somewhat earlier, 

‘The Conference, after detailed discussion of these reports, and of supplementary information 
furnished by Dr. Leakey and Mr. MeInnes as to the circumstances of their discoveries, accepted 
the reports, congratulated Dr. Leakey on the exceptional significance of his discoveries, and expressed 
the hope that he may be enabled to undertake further researches, seeing that there is no field of 
archwological enquiry which offers greater prospects for the future. It especially urges the early 
‘organization of another expedition. 

‘The Conference also expressed its thanks to the Human Biology Committee of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute for calling it together, and to the Master and Fellows of St. John’s College. 

‘A number of foreign experts in the various branches of science which bear on these discoveries had 
been invited, but only Professor Mollison of Munich was able to be present. 
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‘The following were present and concurred in the above conclusions :—Sir A. Smith Woodward 
(Chairman). A. L. Armstrong, H. Balfour, Miss D. M. A. Bate, P. G. H. Boswell, M. C. Burkitt, 
V. G. Childe, L. C. G. Clarke, W. L. H. Duckworth, H. J. Fleure, C, Forster Cooper, V. B. Fuchs, 
A. ©. Haddon, A. 'T. Hopwood; 0. 'T. Jones, Sir A. Kitson, L. 8. B. Leakey, D. McInnes, F. 
H. Mins, J. Reid Moir, J. 1, Myres, T. G, Mollison, K. $. Sandford, R. A. Smith, J. D. Solomon, 
‘Miss M. L. Tildesley and D. M. 8. Watson. 

‘The following were prevented from being present by illness or other urgent causes : Miss Garrod, 
‘Miss Caton Thompson, Sir Arthur Keith, Professor Elliot Smith, Dr, Harris, Professor Seligman, 
Dr. Buxton, Dr. Harrison and Dr, Morant. 








Some Obsolescent Customs in Fiji: Summary of @ Communication presented by Kingsley Roth, 

7 March, 1933. 

G7 Seriset between Fiiane and. Europeans boyan over 100 years ago, and since that time 
some of the customs of the Fijians have undergone considerable decay. 

‘The whale’s tooth, which has been used for at least 150 years as the highest mark of esteem 
which a Fijian can offer to his chief and is still his most valued. possession, is becoming more scarce, 
partly through being sold for cash, partly because numbers of them are handed to storekeepers as 
pledges in order to obtain credit, and owing to other reasons 

‘Two particularly outstanding examples of customs which are falling into desuetude are the 
crafts of making bark-cloth and pottery. 

Bark-cloth used to be manufactured in a large number of districts in the archipelago. ‘The 
custom survives more vigorously in some areas than in others. Among the mountaineers of Viti Levu 
island the method of making bark-cloth differs in several respects from that practised elsewhere in 
Fiji, ‘The craft is still known and bark-cloth is made from time to time among groups who live 
inland from the Government hill station at Nandarivatu, ‘Tools made from bamboo are used in many 
of the processes of manufacture, inchiding that of marking the bark-oloth with a design after it has 
been beaten out. Smoked bark-cloth is also known to these people. One use of bark-cloth in former 
times was for loin coverings. Stores selling European-made articles are less common among the hills 
‘on account of difficulties of transport, but the inhabitants make use of Manchester goods for clothing 
to the same extent now as the const people, although they may have to travel some distance to obtain 
them. ‘Tho covering of the body with two and three layers of European clothing instead of leaving 
tho greater part of it naked with the skin well oiled and exposed to sunlight is due to missionary 
influence. Bark.cloth is mostly used to-day for purposes of personal enhancement on ceremonial 
occasions and as property for presentation, 

‘The pottery vessels, the making of which so often receives mention in the account of early 
travellers, are gradually being replaced by iron utensils purchased from the local stores. One of 
the districts where pottery making is still practised is on the Ra coast on Viti Levu, where the 
reputation for making good pots still holds to-day. ‘The technique used in the manufacture of pottery 
in Ra differs from that formerly known to the people of Mbua provinco on the island of Vanua Leva, 
where the people of the Lekutu district used to carry on the craft extensively. It has been calculated 
that it is fifty years since pottery making was a normal occupation of these people. When made 
recently (1932) for the purpose of a record heing taken of it, the operators, who were approximately 
sixty years of age, stated that they had never before made pottery, but that they had witnessed the 
procésses when they were children. Details of these two crafts of bark-cloth and pottery making 
have not before been recorded in detail. 

‘A change in the type of living house inhabited by the Fijians has begun to take place in many 
of the villages. ‘The change is more marked in some districts than in others, and is due in a measure 
to the decreasing extent to which communal labour is available for building the Fijian type of house, 
with its wood frame and thatched roof and walls. Official surveillance is being exercised in order to 
safeguard the health of the Fijians, which is considered by some to be jeopardized by the houses 
with corrugated iron roofs, unceiled, which it is possible for owners of house sites to purchase in parts 
for individual construction. 
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Anthropological Research in the Deccan, 1932, Summary of a Communication by K. de B. Codrington, 
21 March, 1933. 

Mr, Codrington explained that, though his primary interests were technological, he had 68 
deen led to undertake certain ethnographical investigations owing to the great difficulty of 
identifying Indian peoples. ‘The problem is dominated by the misuse of the word “ caste.” In India 
there are two words or groups of words, the orthodox Brahman varna, which remains an hieratic 
abstract, being distinot from jat or aur, the actual social class or organization. Furthermore, the 
sense of individuality among the peoples is very acute, especially among the wanderers. An Indian 
village, at least in the Deccan, may be typified, though three languages are implicated and at least 
four geographically and economically distinct areas. ‘There is, however, a great need of a cultural 
survey of the objects of every-day life and, above all, as first aid to the field-worker, glossaries of the 
common terms of the countryside, Mr. Codrington illustrated the agricultural implements, village 
crafts and marketing of a village near Ajanta, Across the firm structure of such local communities, 
interlaced by exchange marriages, come and go the wandering peoples. Indigent Pardhis, once in the 
days of the enormous herds of black buck, of which Jerdon speaks, in great demand as snarers, now 
professionless, but to be found speaking Gujarati beyond the Dravidian linguistic borders; Waddars, 
‘Telegu stonemasons and earth-workers, whose women still obey the ancient rule of the south that the: 
breast must not be covered, following the demand for their craft into Rajputana and Gujarat ; Lamanis, 
‘once upon a time carriers and general supply and transport to the armies of kings, now forced to 
settle on bad fringe lands of the villages, poor tillers of the soil, but excellent breeders of cattle, still 
preserving their own Hindi speech. ‘The question of nomenclature is a great, stumbling-block in dis, 
‘cussing such widely-distributed peoples, Our caste terminology is taken from the District Gazetteers, 
and the terminology of the adjacent districts often does not coincide, Thus the Pardhis are actually 
‘one with the Wagris of Gujarat; the Bhampta, well known as « railway thief, is, or rather was, 
Waddar, and speaks Telegu at home; the Kaikadi, Korwa, Korcha and Yerkala are actually one great 
people, straddling the whole Deccan, although their house-language shows Tamil connections. It is 
with reference to such widely distributed castes that the necessity of physical records becomes evident. 
Mr. Codrington showed abstracts of the anthropometrical details of some six hundred individuals he 
had been able to measure. ‘The results, though not fully worked out, indicated the importance of 
accurately identifying every individual, especially as to the marriage-area of his family, and of com- 
paring each local group before proceeding to a general average for the caste. Perhaps the most striking 
point of these measurements was the extreme microcephaly discovered. Mr. Codrington suggested 
‘that a strictly genetic approach to the anthropometry might be very fruitful. ‘The paper was illus- 
trated by slides and drawings. Lamani and Pardhi costumes were exhibited, and also Kathodi and. 
Chenchu weapons. 














The Rey. Archibald H. Sayce: born 25 September, 


Tas ated Ray, BS 
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‘A review 








2g Srnith concentrated public attention bets 
1872 und 1877. Sayeo provided a fitting acader 
counterpart to the Musoam official's work with books 
on Asayrian Grammar and Language, and when 
very efficiently. saw two important 
Prev. But his principal servico 
to Assyriology was the clueidation of the astro- 
nomical reports from Ashurbanipal’s library, and 
pioneer work on the religious texts. 
‘The taste for decipherment will always find 
plentiful material in enrly texts from Wester A 
by 1880, Sayce was immersed in the decipherment 
of tho texts from tho district round Lake Van i 
cuneiform signs of the late Assyrian period, and in 
tho ‘ Hittite " hieroglyphie inseriptions of unknown 
date. Tn the first task he met with astonishing 
‘success, and the decipherment of the language then 
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called * Vannie’ is duo to him, and in a loss degree 
to Stanislas Guyard. ‘The Hittite inseriptions and 
the cuneiform inseriptions from Anatolia were more 
intractable; throughout his life Sayee returned to 
them continually, but never produced a final and 
satisfactory interpretation that others could accept. 
Tt is ono of tho accidents of scholarship that, at the 
‘moment of Sayce's death an article was published 
in Germany, partly following Sayce, which seers 
to promiso a defntive desipherment ofthe puzaling 
seript, and” that, the “ Vannio’ insviptions are 
‘again’ being subjected to intensive study which, 
without altering the major part of Sayco's work, 
is basing the grammar and vocabulary of the 
language on a firmer foundation. 

‘A quick and eager mind, impatient of long and 
arduous study, will tum to. goneral implications 
and produce interesting deductions prematurely. 
When sorving on the Old ‘Testament Revision 
Company, Sayoo had wished to apply deduotions 
from his studies in a manner that did not appé 
to his colleagues; and throughout his life he waged 
an intermittent struggle against the ‘Higher 
Critics " which lod him to write much on Palestine 
‘and Biblical subjects from a comparative point of 
view. On such matters the general reader found 
hhim ‘interesting, the specialist inaccurate. | There 
was in his general attitude a modicum of truth 
which the ‘Higher Critics” doubtless recognize; 
historical development is not logical, and the logical 
deductions of textual critics sometimes do not fit 
into tho historioal framework wo know. But the 
controversy was langely fruitless, and even harmful, 
and Sayee's ‘Reminisconces '—an amusing and 
readable book—seoms to show his realization of 
errors commit 

‘To Egypt his interest in and physical need for 
travel took him almost every winter for many years, 
but his only important contribution to Egyptian 
studies was his collaboration with Cowley in the 
éaiting of tho Aramaio papys from Blephantine, 

‘A fascinating personality, lovable and beloved by 
all who know him, Sayeo was a cause of stumbling 
to foreign scholars and an ornament of nearly every 
English leaned society. Ho became a life member 
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of the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1876, and 
was awarded its highest honour, the Huxley 
‘Memorial Medal, in 1930. when he lectured on the 
“Antiquity of Civilized Man.’ His memory will 
Jong remain fresh and pleasant with ws, as he 
himself was, SIDNEY SMITH. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purpoees, 1872. 
‘The Principles of Comparative Philology, 1874, 
Translations in Records of the Past, Ist series, 

1874-7 
Archaic Classics. An elementary grammar with full 

ayllabary and progressive reading book, of the Assyrian 

Language, in the cuneiform type, 1875. 

Babylonian Literature, 1877. 

Introduction to the Soience of Language, 1879. 
‘The Monumenta of the Hittites, 1881. 

The Ouneiform Inscriptions of Van deciphered and 

(translated, 1882. 

Herodotos I-III, 1883. 

‘Fresh Light from the Monuments, 1888. 

‘The Ancient Bropires of the Bast, 1884, 

The Inscriptions of Mal-Amir, 1885. 

Introduction to Bera, Nehemiah and Bother, 1885. 

‘Asayria, 1885. 

Hibbert Lectures, 1887. On the Origin and Growth 
of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient 

Babylonians, 


‘The Hittites, 1889. 
‘The Races of the Old Testament, 1891. 
The Higher Criticiem and the Verdict of the 
Monuments, 1804, 
Patriarchal Palestine, 1895, 
‘The Rgypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos, 1898. 
Karly History of the Hebrews, 1897. 
Barly Lerael and the Surrounding Nations, 1898. 
Babylonians and Assyrians, 1900. 
Genesi in the Temple Bible, 1901. 
‘The Retigions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 1002, 
Commentary on Tobit, dc., 1908, 
‘The Archerology of the Ounctform Inscriptions, 1007. 
Reminiscences, 1023. 
Assyria: ite ‘Princes, Priests and People, 1926, 
Numerous editions of Archaic Texts 
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Biologie, 102. BLL pp. 
js volume M. Loonhardt has brought together a 
rgo murmbor of Foik-tales from tho cantral. region of 
Now Caledonia. Nearly all aro given as transcribed 
dy native authors in tho Houailou dialect, and are 
‘acoompanied by interlinear and frvo translations, and 
jour notes, 

‘first five stories aro named by M. Leonhardt tho 

“ Lizard Cycle,” from the totemistio lizard whose actions 
form thoir basis. In the first and oldest story—The 
Chief of Koné—tho lizard (rhai) is identified with tho 
Ghief of Bosxawé}, who is angered by the intrusion of a 








strangor into his domain. ‘The stranger is the Chief of 
‘Koné, who has sot tro the route from Koné to 
Boéxawé. Tho lizard is caught in tho last trap and is 
recognized as” the Chief of Bodxawé. With many 
apologics and offers of servitude, treasure, wife and 
fanily tho Chiof of Koné sots his captive free, but his 
offers aro rejected with aoorn. ‘The lizard jumps upon 
tho nosk of his eaptor, who is compelled to carry his 
readful burden home, to tho horror of his wife and 
family. ‘Tho lizard chief is provided with food, eaten 
whilo seated on his victim's neck, and sloeps with his 
hands olasping his nook. Tn slumber tho lzard’s hold 
relaxes and the Chief of Koné gets free, He gives his 
‘wife instructions as to the up ‘of his children 
‘and then flees down northward, from tho barren region 
south of Kené to the fertile northern plain. A day- 











The sound of @ is that of Lift x, Melanesian g, b= mb, ch = tab, other sounds as in French, 
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‘break the lizard chiof awakes, finds the track of the Chief 
‘of Koné and follows. ‘Tho’ fugitive is harboured by 
‘successive chiefs who are terrified by his purmier, whom 
hey, recognize not av a peraon, but as an ail (chove 
ssacrée ou prestigouse). ‘The fugitive finally roaches the 
Chief of Potrdxo, who by his magic ‘the wrath 
of tho lizard ‘nd so enables the Chiot OF Keoné to return, 

‘Tho second story—the Grandsire of Névou—shows 
‘the ancestral lizard with magical powers, dwelling with 
hhis human descendants and providing for their needa, 
‘The third story—tho lizard of Wendo—tells of the lizard. 
man caught by a woman, cut up and placed in the oven, 
‘Thence comes forth a handsome man who onters into 
human relationships and helps his people, but, is very: 
sensitive with regard to totemistio observances, 

‘Tho story of the lizard of Ourouro appears as a lator 
version of the first, In this, however, tho pursing 
Uzard no longer finds human’ beings who can appease 
im by magi, but is trnifying opr who i Kile by 
heated iron. 'M. Leonhardt has added to tho eyele tho 
story of the Chiof of Touho, told by Pire Lambert as a 
war story intended to excite the natives against the 
whites, ‘Though there js no mention of the lizard, the 
Incidonta of the trapped chief becoming w burdon to his 
captor, tho flight of tho lattor aftor gotting fro0, and his 
final release by violent means, closely resemble the story 
‘of tho Chief of ond. 

‘Tho fe ‘will give some idea of tho nature of 
‘M. Leonhardt's work.” ‘Tho remaining sixty-ono narra- 
tives include stories, oa, songs and even dramatic. 

ioces. ‘These cover the wholo range of New Caledonian 

Ikioro aa told by the Houailow people. ‘There aro 
‘copious notes on customs and. linguistic. expressions, 
fand tho whole collection is w vivid illustration of native 
life, M, Loonhardt has made a, valuable contribution to 
anthropological and linguistic knowledge of this 
known part of Melanosia, 8. 
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For apart from general imprubabilities, there. runs’ 
‘throughout the book @ far too frequent neglect of that 
great. commandment of tho researcher, =" Thow 

‘verify thy references.” ‘Taking thoso most fumili 
to the reviewer, tho classical, the following are instances, 
‘On page 111 wo hear that "the Romans believed ” and 
fon page 115 that “ ponsants of Italy” had certain rites 
eoneoming menstruation. If the parsages on which 
theso statements rort are traced to their Iaire in Pliny, 
Columella and other authors, it will bo seen that the 
Doliets are Jearned and mostly Greck, the vite confossedly 

















foreign, So.on pogo 148, itis stated, on the strength of 
‘a mitundorstood passage in Farnell, that Artemis called 
hheraolf wife, sister aod daughter of Apollo. No ancient 





says anything of the kind; there. was. priestess. of 
‘Apollo "once, so. Pausanins was toll (x, Wey. 2)y who 
‘was named Herophie, batt “"in hor pooma’ sho calle 
hhorwolf not Herophile only, but Artemis, and nays 
“that sho! Ia the wedded wile of Apoli, elsewhere that 
“he ia his slater, and gain that ‘daughter 
in other words, alo used different metaphors in different 
sagen to oxprens her clown relation tothe god who 
Inspired her. On. page. 142 tho. statement that ‘the 
Elousinian‘hierophant took tho part of the Creator ix 
‘one now believed hy no serious atudent of the mysteries 
an ie nat ne om what the rank, ct 
go. 181) Tents, that a Roman suppowod himwolf clover 
fn to his adopted. than to hin eal son; the formala 
ae (Geli, i, 9) prinitalingly maken 1 clr 
‘hat ho was considered just na much kin, no more and 
0 eat. "'On page 180, no far fom eben tro that In 
{ Greeie wedding tho bride and bridegroom. pervonated 
Zour and Hera, otir ono authority. on. the." anered 
Snirriage in” connection with “human weddings, 
Photin, Appendix, a. lepds sdyor, clourly dintinguision 
‘tho divine from the human couple and gives ao hint 
tae anyone over identified them. 

‘Evidence from folldore is ured with equat lack of caro; 
for example, if tho English joke about mothory inlaw 
Foally quia back: to Savegh rite of avoidance, tery 
shoul plonial examplen of 
of that quite well-documented subj 
jets. Bit whero aro theeo oxatn 

tan custom, on page 173 the probion of e 
rmarriago by an Orthodox priest in nuggented to bo duo 
to his ence having got hin priesthood rough hin wife, 
But a glance at older history tells un, firatly, that pre: 
Grint priethon in Grown aegoonde If tat in 
the male fine, and secondly, that the explanation of tho 
proibidn i the cay Chinn a 

ny anyon 
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‘Instances could be added of 1ooso reasoning and of 
misundoratandings of authors quoted, whilo the dis. 
uasion on myth ts badly damaged by'failure to dliffer- 
fntinte it from naga and Marehen ; 

Tengthen this notice unduly. ‘The book has at least ono 
engaging virtue : it avoids dulnest and prosing. 
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‘mention, and if in this notice the choice is mado mainly 
from thoes {mur bo promised 
‘hut thore fs a gront @ 
‘ietion and spears to be perfectly son 
or exnmploy the. nuttor (pp. 94, 120 #67.) right! 
malay shore'wotle of the absurd contention that wo 
favo no real exiatonce, but aro only abwtractions from 
sentences, "Buty on the other hang, he: parncoxicaly 
afin at thy, a nat jean bat 
{horely peythical entities: What paeson in apeech 
is hore sound, borat of all wine. If thae wore takon 
ily, withost more, the only. rational conclusion 
‘would bo that the reference wes not fo intelligible words 
PAL bier OF eure, th aber motes noting 
Fhe wots his explanation ts the anit w 
‘stifn the parades, though Fundy the ws of ie 
“Throughowe he makes much of tho distinction botwoen 
pooch an langage, treating 1 as a sort of mastor-eey 
tb opt all dogts and training ie somowhat in tho pro: 
ear ‘Tho distinction (which int a now ones perfectly 
‘eal, and carol ntudy of the book as a whale oaks £¢ 
Inteligibio und. acceptable, Buta canal reader, who 
ind fmf 0 tha" peach x tho tle. ogni, ot 
<hanunge,” and on p, 170 that language ithe mother 
“of all speech," my be pussiod a 0 which camo et, 
‘nv ol tng he auth’ fundamental pine 
‘That tho sontento inthe nit of speech and tho word 
‘* ja tho unit of language " (p, 88) sooms opon to criticism, 
ori not really Slee what it amounta fo. ‘The second 
half of this statement eannot be akon to iaply thet our 
mental store of language contains words bu No groups 
of words or sentences, “Notonounly, we have plenty of 
hem in stock (p. 48), though wo aro also continually 
raking ator on Th mater muy wal bo ote 
Ye fxperionco, “Tevery” teacher of any 
Raghage ktows (or Rood know) that ies boot tac 
by impacting. groups of connected. words (preferably 
antendes) tbo memoried: by the student, Firs, 
Thocaune they aro remombered vouch moro easily then 
lista of unconnectod words; secondly, they can, if well 
‘chosen, bo sed by the student in actual speech, either 
tu they are or as tnodels for making othore of a’nimilar 
{ype and thirdly, thay teach him grammar and syntese 
by conereto examples, That sonteneos are meray 
‘oe “constructions,” to. be immediately” dispersed, and 
forgotten (pp. 00, 04, 05) to. any the Yast not univer- 
‘ally truo. Bnoughy'on tho othar handy ix not to bo 
denfed that w sontonco may consist.cf © singlo word 
(the author, on p. 207, even gives to “ But ——!"" the 
fanicof a completo nentonce," which is going rather fat), 
His only thus Shay tho frst part of his prinplo ean bo 
: q 






















































Tanguay 
{from tho sumantie to the phonotic point of view, we got, 
in speach, tho sub-divisions breath-groupe, syllables, and 
ultintely individal sounds, Ital depends on what ene 
means by a ‘unit.’ 

‘Thor in vary considarablo degre of faxiiity i the 
‘author uso of his torminalogy. We arw told (p.9) that 
‘all words aro the names of * things,’ which hore moans 
‘no moro than something or other, But on the very 
‘noxt page, and elsewhore, * things "ano definitely corre- 
Inted with substantives, | Proper ‘names, like other 
‘words, are * class-names,* tho author argues, and gives 
-asaroGson (p, 42) that whon ho rvcalls the word Gosthe ° 
it does not suggest to him, as ib would, I imagine, to 
most of us, the great German writer, but merely tells 
‘im that bo must think of something «being Gootho 
‘To me this seems, frankly, incredible. If wo heard some 
‘ove metsly mention * Napoleon,’ whom should wo think: 
‘of but the Napoleon?” And who would call * Vonico 
flass.name? In fact, proper names, except when usod. 
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‘with a plural denotation, are of all words the most 
Individual and substantival, On the same page, how- 
‘over, they aro said to be adjectival, because they ean 
servo as prodicates, as if nothing else could function in 
thot capacity." Cuiguly enough, on p. 204 the author 
ayn of ‘certain predioations that they “aro not, of 
“course, restricted to adjectives.” But it mustin fairness 
bbe mentioned that in his terminology words are (appar- 
tently all) adjectival in relation to things (pp. 33, 38, 39). 
Even the tom "pooch which at tho outoct (p18 sy} 
hho would confine to ite social aspect, as voluntary 
‘Purposeful vocal communication with  Tistoner (which 
Obviously excludes much that is spoken), comes on 
204 to include gestures and, on p, 67, the sending of a 
snufl-box to symbolize a request for beor, while on 
. 206 it appears that the listener may be w doll, a ent, 


SF nature tn gonoral, 

But perhaps the strangostof all tho author's deta i to 

be fund on pp 18-0, whore ha given the reaton why wo 

ae of tt ing” rathar than a neigh hore. 

¥ th Hors is constantly preventing 

form" Ono might, suggest, a8 1 

ler and possibly truor explanation, that in no cone 

ireumstances could. the expression neigh 
“homing "convoy any imaginable senso, 
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Matrarchy "in the Malay Peninsula and Neigh 
TB Si 388 ser t035p, 2 mage, Loni Cords 
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eral bjt of ‘his work has already beon 
rch afscunood sowhore,and'no doubt mgood deal atl 
emai to bo said about i Personally Xshouldprefor 
in,’ for the term 
sa oxaot correla. 
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gations further; but from a statement on p. 6 it would 
Sem that ho hardly had tie for that, 

‘None the loss, after all deductions have beon made, T 
hold hig work to be a valuablo contribution to our now. 
lodge of the subject, though it eannot be said entirely to 





fupersede ail the shore articles and, monographs that 
have ‘on it, notably 18. N. Taylor's Customary 
Law of Remba ( Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, 


Malayan Branch, August 1029, vol. Vil, part 1), 0 
compendium of judiemily decided eases, which should 
fe yea in conjunction with the work’ under review. 
Of the latter the most important part in my opinion ix 
{ta neatomont of asoortained facta, which T-ventare t0 
think aro bort kept quite apart from the consideration of 
thootien of erigins fanetion, andl so forth, that aro largely 
‘re apt to vary from decade to decade. 
‘afew minor. grumblen, may. bo permissible. here, 
‘Though no atieklor for strict Uniformity in apeling, E 
seo no virtue in slovenlines or unnecessary Va 
‘and arn not improssad. by the examplo of Lawrence (ot 
rabia). it Mir de. Moubray’ ia unablo to, heat tho 
Aiforonso between final glottal stop and hy T diagnono 
Sithor eongonital incapacity or inudequato oar-training 
thr ayy auch epeling on dfn pinta fom 
tiny point cf viow. ‘Tha theory that the devolution of « 
{nna property to his sister’ von isa lato dovelopment 
‘bf matiiorehy in ite deony noma to involvo tho aawunnp- 
tion that under one motherighe me sould base 
ort of property whatever, For, ay in that stage the 
Fr ex hypotin) no, recognized elation. to, thelt 
hildson, to whom it not to thot sisters sons, woul hele 
Seupons (or example) bo tranamitted at heir doath 7 
ip quite pombe that in my Introduction to the 
English tranalation of Wiken's satay T somewhat over~ 
Zalod tho powors of guardianship posomed by a man 
vor the property of which his nieces or sisters enjoy tho 
Surufructy T may have been unduly infiuonced by tho 
Sumatran customs with swhich those casays deal,” But 
fio form parentah, wand in my wources (as in Me. do 
Mob)" "ene wan pry, eae 
Nfuthonty,’ not “posmasion,” ag ho would have it, Te is 
tive usutfctuary Remalo that. has tho posoasions bub 
He gota wera i bot vo novia relay 
‘which distinguish it ahaeply from ownorabip in Buropean 
in hee parry of alimony for xa re, ery 
Aonhitely Limited. “That fact the author hy of cour, 
eeognisd 

seme opinion the map on p, 224 errs in_ putting 
+ Jehan Tho wegion of the notth-westera headwaters 
of the, Puhang river of that name; thero is no evidence 
Ghat T know ef to show that matriarchy over prevailed 
fires ‘ho yeally Tolovant ela, recorded aa eury a8 
TOI by Godinho de Breda in ono of his maps 
‘ratrliven! eountsy of Nog Sembilan. And to a porsan 
JaNShnt country (as co tho Malncon-bora Malay Abdulla, 
Th in account Of his travels) Ulu, Pabung moans the 
ari of tho southorn tributaries (Iriang and Serting) 
Sf the Pahang river. 
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The Origin and History of Politics, 
Ghriatie MacLeod. Chapman and Hall, Ltd 
‘BEX 5, 504 pp. 18. 6d. 

here’ are two separate disciplines under the 
title ‘of political science. should mean is & 
Somparalive study of political institutions, but it 
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generally means at the present time an evaluation of 
Political institutions, @ study which is more correctly 
Zormod political philosophy, or the history of political 
theories.” Both political scionce and political plilosophy 
lve doubtless legitimate occupations, but they should be 
Kept soverely apart in ceseribing human institutions and 
their development, . Mort books on so-called political 
felonce lose tanch of their value because their authors 
fo not clistinguigh, between description of institutions 
fand the formulation of scientific laws concerning them, 
fon the one hand, and ethical eveluation of them on the 
Other hand. It is evident that political philosophy must 
Bo based on @ solentific atudy of political institutions, 
fand all: the. best -philosophore from Aristotle onwards 
have based their ideas upon the analysin of contempo- 
Taneous or historical data about institutions, some of it 
Doing what. we should now eall cthnological date, As 
tho data seldom had mash objective value, its uso was 
often naive and unsatisfactory, and could be used to 
Gotend or attack almost any theory of the State, One 
Srould havo thought that the thorough, detailed accounts 
We institutions of primitive man which ethnological 
Povourch has now provided would have been welcomed 
tha eager’ ial by political weiontin and politcal 
Philosophers ax a sound basis on which to build up their 
Mins of the State, both as itis and as tt should bo when 
nano by etic entra, but up to the, praent, the 
Gvidences of modern othnoloxy have rade littlo impros- 
lon upon theso two disciplines, Professor MacL.ood's 
‘attompt to romedy this neglect, and it will 

certainly provide. a toxt-book of valuo for univorsity 
Cournes. Neverthelona, few othnologists will regard it x 
very aucconaful effort to utilize ethnological data, ‘The 
futhar in dotormincd to discover tho historical origins 
Of the Stato, @ quoat out of sympathy with current 
int, and re cn eno donk tha 

jontation bus largely spoilt, his 
y tear tho historical devolopment of 
































book Ono mu 
those States which havo a history or one may rake 6 


3} institutions of thove 





comparative study of the poli 
Statoe which have no history and. try to discover 
correlations between tho political institutions of peoples 
Sf the same culture aren with other social processes in 

ir oulturo;, Wut this will not, in either cage, and 
hothing over will, tall vs tho historioal origin of many 
Of those instivutions. Tt ix such to be rogeotted that 
ho author has thought it noooanry to introduce into 
fan acount of the institutions of primitive man theories 




















About the origin of customs which are not yot accepted 
Be the majority of ethnolosrsts, and which can novor bo 
Proved oF disproved sntiafactorily by inductive research. 

3. BE. EVANS PRITCHARD. 





By James Hinton. Haited, with an 
‘Havelock Bilis, London: al 
201 pp. 10s. 6. 

"Any document which “helps us to” understand 
tho mental evolution of so redoubtable a social thinkor 
Ur Havelock Ellis earnot be lightly dismissed, as tho 

Wublishers of Hinton’s book observe on the dust cover. 

Not that Life in Nature" lacks intrinsic interes 

‘of prose exposition it can rank with 

Picguent beientific. hosteellors of to-day—even to the 
fal and arguments ad hominem. Hinton is perhaps 
{tas subtle thon the modems, so that the physics and 
Eiyslology of the carl chapters atand distinctly 
Hotoarcetad from the nalve quasi-philosophy of tho 
lator chapters. 

‘One's Rest concorn, naturally, is to discover Hinton’s: 

Eli's inellectual growth. In a, ong intro, 
Raction Mr. Elis himsolt gives us a clus, | At ° 
Hinton's book appeared (1862), ho tells us, 
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the universe 
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“ soomed to many only a factory with a doafeni 

whirl of mnachinery through which those who desired 
tofind in ita home wandored diseonsolataly.” Hinton, 
like his latter-day successors, brought salvation to some 
of the victims of the clash between science and religion, 
‘materialism and idealism, mechanisin and _vitalism, 
intelloct and omotion—call it what you as he 
himself implicg in this book. Tt is curious to read that 

0 book was “too far aside from the current of thought 
at tho day to be rosived with genuine appreciation,” 
‘Bute this will add to its interest aa « sociological document 
whon ‘tho history of the scientific consolation of the 
“unwilling godloss comes to be written. 























‘To us Hinton’s dootrino will have a familiar ring. ‘Tho 
‘organic and tho inorganie form a single uni vk 
‘Thore is -no:mystery about the havure of fo. Ths 


Phenomena it compriacs aro all covorod by the faves of 
Physics and chemistry, and there js nothing like a vital 
principle. ‘This proposition in cleverly nubatantiated by a 
‘Consideration of the unotions and form ofthe living body. 

‘But. hereupon-like his modem counterparts 
pproceads t0 stand his ayatem on ita head, Not the living 
Srganien,” bat inorganio Natur “Chypetaizod with 
hetorieal vaguanoas) ia” tho sont, of tho spiritual 
foror af tho vere, Ou i of pio and phi; 
logy toler only tan“ appearancs "tho nr * ral 
is beyond ou grasp. 

Hinton's book certainly devorven to bo read, if only 
to make us roloct how Iii radial transformation has 
been wrought by neatly threo generations of scientific 
advasneo, MF 
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People of the Serpent. By Edward Herbert Thompson. 
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in no way assist students of the subject, while thos® 
who have no specialist. knowledge but merely wish to 
take an intelligent interest. in it will not be helped 
by certain confossedly imaginative reconstructions of 
‘Maya history which form a rather amusing contrast 
‘to the oxtromoly dry records which the Maya them, 
felvon havo left to posterity. Dr. Spinden is quoted 
‘sto the calendar as if his views wero final on tho subject 
fand, in particular, hie theory of the invention of the 
falondar‘is. given as if universally accepted although, 
‘oven if Spinden's correlation is well founded, his sug. 
gestion at to the inauguration of tho elaborate Maya 
Hime systom must always necessarily remain only a 
hypothesis. 

"However, if ono doos not, look to it for new light 
fon tho Maya, Mr. ‘Thompson's book is an. interos! 
rooord of some of his porsonal experiences in the fio 
‘ar an investigator, and specially his noteworthy. 
exploration by dredging and diving in the Sacrod 
Conote at Chichen Itza which produced results of tho 
highest value and required great personal courage and 
initiative on hi part 

It is rathor surpri 
oxplorers who have 
Maya fold to find the namo of Mavdsla 
Bub thon neither doos the author mention Porstomann 
‘ann dociphorer of tho glyphs. RICHARD ©. E, LONG. 




















1g in an enumeration of somo 
tributed to Knowledge of the 
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A History of Ancient Moneo. By Fray Dararing de 
1B tnicreiy Proce’ Neosho Tennecnce, USA) 
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Sern ren neem roar ee 
Seen, doe tate ee bee 
gra gine mean ee, 
Rt ag Soo 
pine tel yi Re eae hat 
PRcengee yer yer 
Be poem cet i te te 
Be Eee oe eat Soe at 
a eel bee ae 
Bia Sees uo wane, ape, 
be a cae 
PS cer Reve erarerd 
Pep ay cet ay wea 
Sea eee eae 
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LAncienne Civilisation des Barreslr du nord 

ue Argenta igi det jBarrealn 

Sram YH Bana Pathe ag 
ee ra. 


Tn Max, 1932, 29, appoared a notice of the fest 
nately died before this second volume was published 





voltime of this important. series, 


4 sorioun loss for Argontine archeology. Ihe objects 
‘ustrated “hero are all recorded. from the. private 
collection of Benjamin Muniz Barreto, of Buenok Aine, 


ancl “wore taken from two" sites in’ the province oF 
Catarnarce, La: Cigaogn, and En Aguada, Pottery and 
stone, copper and gold objects weno fount, but the 
Pottety is by far the tout importants and moat of the 
Plates are given up 40 illunrations of a. potter's art 
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comparable in its fneness and delicacy to that of Nazca. 
‘The’ pottery” from Ciinoge, in tainly. lacks, usually 
with "gcometrie. decoration, though the zoomorphie 
Siento design ano reprewented aa 

The text in very brief, omy 24 pp., of which « good 
pure ken apy ewings the in part of the 
pook "boing the US beautifully reproduced plates. 
From thowo' platen. can’ be. deduced” the. importance 
‘of those two sites trom the point of view of pro-Spanish 
fultures in. region now ‘doserted, “The author has 
fsarned the gratitude of all students interested in South 
‘American civilizations by” thx raking. availablo a 
ienowledge of the signs und technique of theso anciont 
potters of tho Huallin valley. eM 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fir. Waking 
arth hw of the alos en fearing, 
Many 188, Fn ae te elise ae", ge 
Age inn i gh Slo 

Pa rogers geen A er 
Indians in ube arene pfePraten at 16000, Fax, 
Frtoag’ ty tg sea Ching prnetee ae ae 
BAe, SadMES et ied Drowning, 20004 ce 














Prosidency, Approximately ono-tenth is Mobammedan 
religion, and the romainder, excepting about. 1,000 
Christians, ‘aro noarly all Hindus, 

‘Ono Sunday afternoon in 1020 at a site noar the Suva 
golf course I witnessed some Indians walk « number of 
Himow through a bed of white-hot ashes and emorge 
‘apparently unscathed. T rogret that my lack of interest 
‘at tho timo precludes an aecurate deseription of the 
event. ‘Tho ashes wore heaped up in the centro of & 
‘shallow pit in the ground until n fow moments bafore the 
fire.walle took place. When spread evenly over the pit, 
thera would be a depth of about 4 inches of the ashes 
fand the pit of hed was about 12 foot long and 4 foot 
‘across. After processing round the neighbouring country 
during tho morning and again in the afternoon, @ priest 
‘and & number of followors roached the site where tho 
ded of ashes was prepared. ‘They entered a temple 
close by for a few minutes and then reappeared. ‘They 
were dressed in dhotis only, and the first of them wore & 
tall hoad-dross wreathed jn flowers and ho held this on 
his head with one hand, the other being free. ‘They were 
all liberally sprinkled with water from « bucket by an 
‘attendant, and they then walked deliberately through 














tho ashes several times from ono end of the bod to the 
other and back again, ‘Thoir faces wore an. anxious 
expression, but they appeared to bo quite oblivious to 
tho noiso of shouts and drum-beating going on around 
ther and to tho presanco of the crowd which had gathered 
to-soo the show. Iwas told that it was in honour of the 
godless Kall that thin ecromony was performed. 


at a ei fer pa uth Aas BA 
een seine i neocons 
sree tbe Hie rt hr ead am 
ee ingen emer 
Be hee ipo oer 
saci Be hn beara ead 8 bea 
ser ay ogee cea, See te ner Bm 
rg a yee ee 
returner ee 
So scl cat 
acabenasioa ny tn tha ebm re 








Native Beer in South Africa. 


‘Suny—~Thero in amplo authority for the statemont 















































‘well known, liquory other then beer are propared by 
Tome’ tribes, In. tho sub-tropical aroun of Southern 
‘Airiew & cider is ade fromthe fruit of the Merula too 


‘anda “vino” inobtained. by’ tapping. the sap of 
Certain pains, Thera ipo resbon tb nuppoes that the 
ann Of ahiaining and the en of how gum wore 
aught by Baropeans. 

‘the, tot common, indigenous Tquon, i oor, made 
from Katt corn, Its modo. of preparation probably 
Varies in different tribes. In these notes T sil confine 
Insel to information obtained in this conscetion rom & 
tection of tho Bakoonn (Basuto) tribe resident in the 
istrict Of Matatielo, who state that thelr national dink, 
leuing, is beor made ror Kafe corn, Boor it alvo 70400 
from ‘maize, but tho uso of uialze for this purpoo is a 
untora adopted from other teibos with” which tho 
Bakoena have como in contact. 

“aing cao by vastus naan, in. the diferent 
stages of preparation. tix mado by the women in tho 
folowing Inatiner he Kar con i wont in wan for 
bout 34 houra; it ie then taken fom the wator and 
spread out, covered and kept, moist till it sprouts. 
‘After ie ‘has sprouted its spread out in the stn to dry; 
phone id a mined with an egal gunntity of 
Kafr com which has not been sprouted. The grain ta 
‘ground, then mixed with boiling water 4 the 




















it reaches 
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to, warm water is added till it 





















{gruel} itis thon left for about 12 hours, 
after which it has begun to ferment. It is then boiled 
till it again reaches ‘its previous consistoncy of thi 
paste. “Sprouted and unsprouted corn is ground and 
‘Rdded to this Sidudi. "This causes it to formont.. Tt is 
‘then left for a while till suficiontly fermented, when it is 
strained with a Mothlotlo—a beer strainer, which may 
vary in mesh, "Ti the boer is roquired as food a strainer 
of wide mesh is used, if ax a boverage, a strainor of fine 
imesh, Attar being strained the beer islet to ferment for 
‘a day or two, after which it is ready for use, The longer 
it'stands tho more potent it hoconies, but if itis left too 
Tong 1 urs sour dd i undrinkable, 

ho alecholic content varies accoring to the brew. 
No ingrodiont ix addled to make ie more potent. Tho 
‘inking of beer takes an important part in most social 
‘and coremonial observances. At a‘ beer gathering " the 
‘mon keep more of loss apart from the women, but there 
is no strict soparation of the sexes, Beer ‘should be 
rank in publie; a man who drinks in his hut alono is 
Mespised and looked upon an a glutton; drunkenness is 
not characteristic, Men do go from one boor drink to 


Fro, 1. 


another with the purpose of getting drunk, but as a rulo 





{takes along course of toaly drinking fo bring about 
{ntasieation, thin dapending Upon tho strength of tho 
oer 


neato tines young men and gi ware not allowed 
to attand hoor drinks. «Parental Gontrol has, however, 
boon vary much weakened by Buropean infuanco and 
‘young poopie nowadays do much as thoy like. Boot is 
Hot given to young children under any eiteunstances. 

yn a child ts bor tho wornen take beor to tho 
smather and thowo who have abvendded her in hor eondine- 
iment, This boot is called pitikt and is brought. as an 
‘eneotragament to women to assist at confiaomonts and 
ater. 

TBeor ia supplied as food and refreshment to hosing, 
partios as an encouragernent to the people to help each 
Sther, ‘At marriagea beer mst bo provided by’ the 
father of tho bride. Whero there Thos boon a quarrel 
hhetweon two familios boar is drunk to heal tho broach. 
Bach family brows ita own bear. ‘Thoto who have bocome 
estranged aro unully brought iogator by peacemaker 
{o drink bear. ‘Tribute i pai in beer inthis way; nt any 
Fmportant boor drink some of tho bear i taken’ to tho 

‘Boor called Teoa™ is dranke 








Gilet as a mari of rpoct- 
tor reaping and threshing aa 0 thankxgiving. Somo of 
Sie oor fakes 9 the Ghats ee 

"Tho information here recorded regarding tho brewing 
of ber ant ta unos at down wory mich given to me 
ty Chiet Jeremiah Monhesh nnd nomo of his poop. 


FRANK BROWNLEE. 
* Pronounced ‘liwa.” 
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A Solutrean Dagger. 
BD site amrietespaof, ya 
tntire type eollotion, including Aint implornonts 
fd fanthy from Soluieé in soubor Franco, was 
received at Hild Masour of Natural History, Chicago, 
‘This collection contains a numberof beatiful fuer 
dt lauren which ae #0. characteristic of the period. 
‘Theron, however, ono speciman (Fig. 1) whieh a worthy 


‘of particular mention, since it exhibits an advancod 
fint-flaking tochniquo and ia formed in the shape of 





"The lowor portion shows a narrow tapering baso, 
which auggeet its uso aan dagger, although the Anesse 
to" would fn tat wan wd In 8 
‘oremonial rather than an utiitasinn manner, ‘Aecording 
fo he LAB ruil thin pecmen eof outtandng 
Importance, ninco itis the only Solutroan dagger which 
hag been found, if = 

“The Solutrean exhibit in the Tall of Prehistoric Man, 
now under construction in Hold Musou, will include 
Canta of tho human remai 











‘A ROLURRRAN DAgaRR, 


covorod by Dr, Honsi Martin in the Charente datict of 
fouthewortor Franc 

venga! alta on ding ofthe Sulton 
Alagger, mace by Mr, A. J, H, Goodwin, was copiod 
Mier Alice Witldnson, and i nant duly rwcordt my” thanks 
to thom hoth for eit hsastance, HENRY PIBLD, 


in Naw Guinea (Cf Max, 1882, 176) 
Inf, “Bai New scutes (Oh, Maa 168, 76) 
83 towor esl Boned, BP clams Canty, 
rt De RE peta Ne Cue” 
long oh at ridtats Brie tw a HS 
{be gtr al Growing Ups or Gane? 
see tint copa Sea ass he 
deace cries fir comple tae re ont 
Cpe gh ned 
an lage ie screen ag 
SNe Loa mcln ed opeienc uy hee 
a eeepc aed 
etude exher pled hat ey act 
Meet ha eer 
a Sern eae eg 
the roviewer is also reforred, Meat’s "Social 
Oiaaltn of Mar “I BSP. Blo Alam Del 
OB) an a ae atte Te 
Be) ae amet Babe tags at ste 
Ri ee, ae ae co eT 


1033). 
‘Tho Editor rogrots that tho reviowor should apparently. 
wwe overlooked theso publications, and expecially that 

i eriticlsms should have seemed wanting in appreciation 


fo courtesy towards fellow. workers. 


Growing uy 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Plates E, F, G and H illustrate No. 85. 


International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. Preliminary Conference 
aat Basel : 20-22 April, 1933. 

With the objec of organising the Intemational Congress of Anthropological and pg 
Ethnological Sciences, a preliminary conference was held at Basel on the invitation of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, on 20-22 April. ‘The local arrangements 
were kindly undertaken by Professor Dr. Felix Speiser, of the University of Basel. 

‘The Conference opened with an informal meeting of the members at the Hotel Métropole, Basel, 
on the evening of Thursday, 20 April. 

‘The formal sessions were held in the Burgerratsaal, which was courteously placed at the disposal 
of the Conference, 

‘On Friday, 21 April, at 10 a.m., Professor Speiser opened the proceedings with words of welcome. 
Councillor Dr. Fritz Hauser, Director of Education, received the members in the name of the 
City of Basel, and Professor Dr, Ernst Stachelin, Rector of the University of Basel, on behalf of 
the University. On the proposal of Professor Speiser, Professor J. L. Myres was elected unanimously 
to preside over the Conference. Professor Myres returned thanks to the previous speakers, and on 
his proposal, Dr. Speiser and Mr, Alan Houghton Brodrick were unanimously elected as 
Secretaries. “Professor Myres then gave a brief summary of the negotiations which had led to the 
present Conference (Maw, 1932, 6, 108, 109; 1933, 32). 

Professor Myres (Oxford) proposed the establishment of an International Congress for Ethnic 
Sciences,” to be held at intervals of four years, beginning from 1934, when the International Congress 
of Americanists would be meeting at Seville, 

Professor Frassetto (Bologna) supported the project for a general congress, but insisted on the 
importance of maintaining distinct sections for anthropology and for ethnology. 

Professor Marcel Mauss (Paris) spoke in favour of a congress for anthropology and etbuology 
‘combined, understanding by these terms the whole " science of man.” 

Professor W. Koppers (Vienna) preferred the establishment of two separate conferences. 

Professor 8. Sergi (Rome) suggested a single congress divided into independent sections. 

Professor R. Corso (Naples) supported Professor Sergi. 

Professor G. Thilenius (Hamburg) suggested as title “ the science of man,” or “sciences ethniques,” 
but would accept the double title “ anthropological and ethnological sciences.” 

Miss M. L,‘Tildesley (London) said that in her experience of such meetings there were advantages 
in fower and larger congresses. Numerous sections were not incompatible with joint organization, 
‘There were practical difficulties of accommodation but they were not insuperable; she preferred 
fa single congress with distinct sections, which would be more convenient for those who were 
interested in both subjects. A combined congress would not inconvenience those who only wished 
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to attend ono section; and if a very lange congress presented difficulties, a solution could be found 
for them later. Dr. Uhlenbeck (Holland) supported the last speaker, and Professor Mauss 
repeated his preference for a single congress with two distinct sections. 

Professor Krause (Leipzig) spoke at some length in favour of two separate congresses (cf. Maw, 
1932, 108), but was prepared for practical reasons to concur in the proposals of Pater W. Schmidt 
(Mas, 1932, 109). 

Professor Chevkot Aziz (Istanbul) preferred a single congress with two sections. Professor 
‘Mollison (Munich), recommended a single congress with two sections completely independent of each 
‘other, Dr. Fritz Sarasin (Basel) supported a single congress and called for a division. Professor 
W. Koppers (Vienna) explained and recommended the proposals of Pater W. Schmidt. Professor 
H. H. Vallois (Toulouse) said that in his experience in various countries a single congress 
would give general satisfaction. Professor ¥'. Speiser (Basel), reminded the Conference that 
it was not authorized to take decisions involving permanent ‘separation of anthropology and 
ethnology. 

Professor Eugen Fischer (Berlin) proposed a single congress for anthropology and ethnology, 
but with independent sections. 

Dr. ©. ©. Ublenbeck (Amersfoort) asked that linguistic studies should not be excluded from 
the soope of the Conference, ‘The Prosident thought that any study bearing on ethnological problems 
would be admissible, 

Professor Myres (Oxford) pointed out that as the Prehistoric Congress would meet at Oslo in 
10986, it was desirable that if questions of common interest were to be discussed at that meoting— 
and they could not bo settled definitively before that date—there should be established forthwith 
‘0 single congress competent to express opinions on behalf of anthropologists and ethnologists, and 
to bring these questions bofore the prehistorians at Oslo. 

Professor Sergi (Rome) accepted the double title “ anthropological and ethnological sciences.” 

‘Tho President thon proposed that: “a single Congress should be established for Anthropological 
and Bthnological Sciences.” ‘This was carried unanimously; also that the first Congress should be 
held, if possible, in 1984 and that meetings should be held thereafter at intervals of four years, 

‘A Committee consisting of the President and Secretaries with Professors Krause and Mauss was 
appointed to prepare draft statutes for consideration by the Conference at its second session, and 
the Conference adjourned to a lunch at the Restaurant Schliissel offered by the Cantonal Government 
of the City of Basel. 

‘At tho afternoon session, the President invited suggestions as to the place of meoting in 1934. 
‘Dr. Uhlenbeck (Amersfoort) expressed his regret that his efforts to arrange for a meeting in Holland 
hhad not been successful. Professor ‘T. ‘Thomsen (Copenhagen) regretted that as the National 
‘Musou of Denmark was at present being reorganized, it was not possible to invite the Congress 
to meet in Copenhagen in 1984, but he expressed unofficially the hope that an invitation might be 
arranged for 1938. Professor Eugen Fischer (Berlin) hoped that at some futuro time the Congress 
‘might meet in Germany. Professor 8. Sergi (Rome) was prepared to make preliminary enquiries 
as to the possibility of a meeting in Rome. 

Professor Myres (Oxford) then communicated the formal invitation of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute to hold the first Congress in England, and probably in London, in the summer of 1934. 
‘This invitation has the support of the Joint Committeo for Anthropological Research and Teaching, 
‘on which all British institutions concerned. with these studies are represented. ‘This invitation was 
unanimously accepted. 

‘The Draft Statutes wore submitted by the committee already appointed, and, with certain 
modifications, were adopted. ‘They closely resemble those of the Prehistoric Congress. 

‘Nominations were made of representatives of certain countries, on the Comité d’Honneur, on 
the Permanent Council, and as National Secretaries; and the Permanent Council was authorized 
to provide for similar representation of other countries, 

Votes of thanks were adopted unanimously to the authorities of the City and of the University 
of Basel, to Dr. Felix Speiser, and to all those who had co-operated in the reception of the Conference. 
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Professor Thilenius (Hamburg) proposed, and Professor Mauss (Paris) seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the President for his conduct of the preliminary correspondence and. the proceedings 
of the Conference, ‘The President replied, thanking the members of tho Conference for their 
wi . 

In the eveniig the members of the Conference were received by M. and Mme, Burckhardt- 
Koechlin at their house, 5, Gellertstrasse; and on Saturday, 22 April, those who had not already 
eft for home were entertained at lunch by friends of tho University of Basel, after which an 
‘excursion was made into a neighbouring distriet of the Jura, 

‘The following attended the preliminary meeting at, Basol :—Aziz, Chevket (Istanbul) ; Brodrick, 
Alan H. (London); Corso, R. (Naples); Herde, J. C. van (Amsterdam); Fischer, Eugen (Berlin) ; 
Fleure, H. J. (Manchester); Brassetto, F. (Bologna); Keiwog de Zwaan, J. P, (Amsterdam); 
Koppers, W. (Wien); Krause, F. (Leipzig); Mollison, Th. (Miinchen); Myres, J. L. (Oxford); 
Portengen, Miss A. J. (The Hague); Sarasin, ¥. (Basel); Schlaginhaufen, O. (Zitrich); Sergi, 8. 
(Rome); Speiser, F. (Basel); ‘Thilenius, G. (Hamburg); ‘Thomsen, 'T. (Copenhagen); ‘Tildesley, 
‘Miss M. L. (London); Ublenbeck, C. ©. (Utrecht); Vallois, H. V. (Toulouse); Zeller, R. (Bern). 

‘The following were only prevented at the Inst moment from being present :—Messrs. Balfour 
(Oxford), H. Th, Fischer (Utrecht), Fraipont (Lidge), Kriimer (Stuttgart), Pater W. Schmidt (Vienna), 
Pospotil (Brno), Rivet (Paris), Suk (Bro), Wehrli (Zirich), Woo (China), and Zupanié (Ljubljana). 

In addition the following have expressed in general terms their support of the proposed 
Congress, and made valuable suggestions to the preliminary Conference :—Ankermann, B, (Berlin) ; 
Anthony, (Paris); Beasley, H. G, (Cranmore); Benn, R. R. (U. Birket Smith, K. (Cope 
hagen); “Black, Davidson (Peiping), Blagden, ©. 0. (London); Boas, Fr. (U.8.A.);Bounak, V. 
(Moscow); Brock, A. J. van den (Utrecht); Bryce, ‘T. H. (Glasgow); Buxton, L. H. D. (Oxford) ; 
Bystron, J. 8, (Cracow); Callenfols, P. V. von Stein (Netherlands Indies); Damm, H. (Leipzig); 
Davenport, O. B. (Washington); Dixon, R. B. (Harvard); Doering, H. U. (Miinchen); Drennan, 
M. R. (Cape Town); Eichstedt, Baron von (Breslau); Beichtney, M. U. (Minchen); Fischer, H. Th. 
(Utrecht) ; Gahs, A. (Zagreb) ; Gates, R. R. (London) ; Gowland, W. P. (Dunedin); Guthe, ©. (U.S.A.); 
‘Haddon, A. C. (Cambridge); Hansen, F. C. C. (Copenhagen); Hewitt, E, L. (Santa Fé, New 
Mexico); Hodgo, F. W. (Los Angelos); Hodson, 'T. C. (Cambridge); Hooton, B, A. (Harvard) ; 
‘Hrdligka, A. (Washington); Hutton, J. H. (Simla); Tyer, Rao Bahadur L. K. A. (Mysore); Josselin 
de Jong, BE. D. (Leiden) ; Joyce, T. A. (London); Junod, H. A. (Geneva); Kagaroff, E, (Leningrad) 
Keith, Sir A, (London); Klein, J. (Cartu); Kriimer, A. (Stuttgart) ; Kroober, A. L, (Berkeley, Cs 
‘Krogman, W. M. (Cleveland, U.8.A.); Labouret, H. (Paris); Lebzelter, V. (Wien) ; Lindblom, K. 
(Stockholm); Mahalanobis (Calcutta); Maleolm, L. W. G. (London); Malinowski, B. (London) ; 
Marett, R. R. (Oxford); Marro, G. (Turin); Mellwraith, T. F. (Toronto); Mendez-Correa, A. A. 
(Oporto); Michelson, G. (Narva); Morant, G. Mf. (London); Mydlarsky, I. (Warsaw); Nordmann, 
©, A. (Helsingfors) ; Obermeier, H. (Madrid) ; Outhwaite, L. (New York); Petersen, H. (Wiirzburg); 
Pettazzoni, R. (Rome); Pittard, E. (Genéve); Plischke, H. (Gottingen); Pospotil, F. (Brno); 
Preuss, K. Th. (Berlin); Rivet, P. (Paris); Rividre, G. H. (Paris); Rack, F, (Wien); Roth, W. B. 
(Br. Guiana); Sapper, K. (Wirzburg); ‘Schermann, L. (Mtinich); Schmidt, Pater W. (Wien); 
Seligman, C, @. (London); Sera, G. L. (Naples); Skerlj, B. (Ljubljana); Stolyhwa, K. (Warsaw); 
Stopford, J. 8. B. (Manchester);’ Struck, B. (Dresden); Suk, V. (Brno); Tallgren, A. M. (Helsing. 
fors); ‘Thalbitzer, W. (Copenhagen); ‘Thurnwald, R. (Berlin); ‘Todd, 'T. W. (Cleveland, U.S.A.) 
Ubler, M. (Quito); Waterston, D. (St. Androws); Webrli, H. J. (Ziirich); Weidenreich, F. 
(Frankfurt-a-M.); Weinert, H. (Berlin); Westermann, D. (Berlin); Wissler, C. (New York); 
Woodward, Sir'A. S. (London); Zupanit, N. (Ljubljana); also Dart, R. (Johannesburg); 
Ssossenko, X. (Poland). 



















































Evolution of Art-Forms. Hornblower. 
Early Dragon-Forms. By @. D. Hornblower. With Plates E, F, G, H- 

‘The name ' Dragon’ is somewhat mislending, for it original meaning, as all classical 
students know, is simply a snake; in fact, a winged serpent-form, often merging into « 
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crocodile, lies behind most Western conceptions of what a dragon might be : it is too Inte to think 
of a new name, but in using ‘the word ‘dragon,’ we should bear in mind that it is by no means 
appropriate to the Chinese lung or the Titmat; and other monsters of Mesopotamia. 

‘The conception of monsters blended of various fierce or dangerous animals, such as lion, eagle 
or snake, is found in the earliest pictorial records of the Near East, and it is most unlikely that we 
shall ever be able to trace its origin with any degree of historical exactitude, though, proceeding 
psychologically, we may arrive at some notion of it from the pictorial remains and the literature 
of the later historical periods. Briefly, we may reasonably suppose that composite animals were 
piotured to represent concretely the special qualities attributed to each of them : the fierce strength 
of the lion, the keen swiftness of the eagle, or the mystery and deadliness of the snake, In Mesopotamia 
such creatures were connected very early with deities (W., ch. vii), and it seems likely that they 
‘were intended to convey the idea that the gods were endowed with the combined virtues of the 
animals included in the composition. ‘The deities are often figured as harnessing their monsters to 
their chariots or riding on them, as others did on normal animals, such as Ishtar and her lion or 
Gula and his dog (I7., figs. 127-135; M., vol. ii, fig. 484); this kind of association is generally held, 
for the gods of classical antiquity, to be of » quasi-totemic nature, and may well be so here; in the 
‘case of composite animals it might perhaps indicate an amalgamation of early tribes, each with its 
proto-totemio beast or bird, the combination of which gave riso to the simpler forms of dragon which 
wo find in the earlier periods. But even if this was tho case, such an origin must have been entirely 
forgotten in the course of Mesopotamian civilization, for many different deities besides Ishtar are 
figured riding on lions, and she herself, as “ the Nude Goddess,’ may be carried by a bull (Contenau : 
“Los Tablettes de Kerkouk,’ ig. 52): it would seem, then, that the association was connected in 
historical times rather with the superior qualities of the animals concerned. In any case it seems 
necessarily to point to a primitive account of the dragon differing from that which connected it with 
the terrible chaos-monster Titmat, but, whatever that account may have been, wo can never expeot 
to know, for it must have been lost to memory even in the early history of Mesopotamia, as we 
may infer from the very fluid nature of the dragon which, in one tablet, was described in one line 
8 a lion and in another as a serpent (W7., p. 198, quoting from L, King’s ‘ Seven Tablets of Creation,’ 
p. 117). One thing stands out olearly, that the Mesopotamian dragon was a creiture both of fear, 
like ‘Tiamat, and beneficent, as the attribute-animal of a god : its fearful aspect was the most familiar, 
especially in the group of a hero subduing a pair, one on each side of him, which constitutes the best- 
Known phylactery of that region, He is commonly called Gilgamesh, whose duty, as protector of 
flocks, was to drive off wild beasts, but, as Mr. C. J. Gadd has told me, there is no literary authority 
for this attribution, 

The first dragons known to us ate of simple nature, composed of eagle and lion, in Mesopotamia, 
Elam and Bgypt (M., Vol. i, p. 396; W., ch. viii; 0., p. 226, fig. 156). ‘The early Egyptian griffin 
bears an extraordinary likeness in every detail to the Mesopotamian, which is observed again in the 
‘Twelfth Dynasty, in the figures engraved on magic wands of ivory for which Dr. Margaret Murray 
has suggested a horoscopic use (Proc. Soc. of Bibl. Archaeol, vol. xxii, 1900, pl. viti, and vol. xviii, 
1906, pl. xiii) ; in the latter instance human heads were pictured arising from the shoulders of the 
beast exactly as in Hittite specimens from Carchemish, dated about 1000 3.0. (see Otto Weber : 
“Dio Kunst der Hethiter,’ bd. 9 of the Orbis Pictus series, pl. 14, and op. a Noo-Babylonian cylinder 
in the Louvre (D., pl. 36, no. 8); it is not improbable that this form was adopted as an abbreviated 
rendering of the god riding on his attribute-animal. In Egypt, as in Mesopotamia, monsters often 
have a beneficent aspect, as the texts on the magical wands above-mentioned prove; the griffin at 
one time symbolized the king victorious in war (Borchardt : ‘Das Grabdenkmal des Konigs Sa-hu-r3,’ 
‘vol. ii, Bl. 2), but, strangely enough, seems to have lost its royal qualities after no great lapse of time, 
for, besides figuring as a mere instrument of magio, he is further degraded into a common beast of 
the desert, to be hunted by noblemen for their sport (see, for example, Newberry : ‘ Beni Hassan,’ 
vol. ii, pls. iv and xiii). ‘This decadence leads us to conclude that the creature's homeland was 
Mesopotamia, where he flourished greatly in several varieties, throughout ancient history (see R. An., 
pp.6). In Egypt the eagle-wings survived, as a symbol, in the winged sun-disk; they were given 
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also to various serpent-spirits which, like other monsters, could be cither harmful or protective— 
@ complex character still attributed to actual snakes by Egyptians as by other peoples : the symbolism 
‘of wings took root in the country and was adapted to the great goddesses, who stretched them 
protectively over a son or a dead husband or brother—Horus or Osiris; in Assyria they are often 
attached to figures of the national god Assur as he fights with the chaos-dragon Titmat. 

‘Tidmat is generally represented as a kind of fierce griffin, but in early cylinders as a huge snake 
(W., p. 198, figs. 578-9; and Budge: ‘The Babylonian Legends of Creation,’ p. 29); the latter 
version scems to be the earlier, and it may be that when the myth travelled inland to Assyria, and 
the hero became Assur instead of Bel-Marduk (and before him, perhaps, of Ea or Enlil), the form 
of the monster changed in sympathy—a suggestion which cannot at present be confirmed, for as yet 
no early Babylonian cylinders rendering the combat have been found (1V., p. 107). As Titmat was 
@ creature of the ocean, she should be, at least theoretically, clad in scales, and in fact dragons are 
often thus depicted, notably the great ones decorating the walls of the Ishtar Gate of Babylon, where 
they sorved, of course, for protection; they are griffin-shaped with scaly bodies and serpents’ heads 
with the reptile’s flickering tongue (L. W. King : " A History of Babylon,’ p. 51, fig. 13). ‘The dragon 
in this form was the attribute-animal of Bel (Af., vol. i, p. 226, fig. 187); as a griffin it had the same 
connection with the god Assur, and may be seen accompanying him as he fights Tiamat, who herself 
has the same shape (W., p. 199, figs. 567-8)—a scone illustrating strikingly the double nature of the 
monster, tutelary in one connection, malignant in another. 

Among the strange features of dragon-like animals, the elongated neck is prominent, especially 
in archaic Egypt, a good example being on the votive palette of King Narmer (C., p. 237, fig. 168), 
on which are carved the figures of two men holding by a rope « pair of feline animals with much- 
elongated necks intertwined round the circular depression which held the eye-paint; this group, 
but with one man only between the animals, was adopted as the nome-sign of Cuswe in Upper Bgypt, 
and survived in that function till the end of Ancient Egypt (see Alan Gardiner's * Grammar,’ p, 439, 
nos. 38 and 39; op. also the ivory fragment from Hierakonpolis, C., ig. 98); it seems to have 
originated, as far as present evidence shows, in Egypt, and to have been the offspring of swsthetic 
imagination. ‘The pair of feline animals with snake-like heads is also found on the other side of the 
palette previously mentioned, on which was carved the figure of a griffin (C., p. 224, fig. 155); on 
another the long-necked antelopes standing antithetically beside a palm-tree (C., figs. 162 and 164) 
have been identified as specimens of the gerenuk, a gazelle of Somaliland (Brit. Mus., N.H., ‘ Guide 
to the Great Game Animals,’ p. 99); these reatures, and more especially the giraffe, which also 
figures on the palette, may have inspired the Egyptian artist with the idea of neck-elongation as an 
expression of strange, uncanny animal-life, ‘The snake-necked felines appear, like the griffin, on 
the magic wands of the Twelfth Dynasty and in the hunting scenes of the contemporary tombs of 
Beni Hassan; it seoms evident that the. painters of these scenes worked from traditional models, 
with little knowledge of the actual fauna of the desert among which they included these monsters, 
while their renderings of real beasts, often vivacious, may have been based on observations of actual 
specimens in captivity. ‘The elongated neck, though known in Proto-Elamite art (D., pl. 30, nos. 5 
and §), figures but little in Mesopotamian designs; a well-known example in the Louvre consists of 
‘two animals, whose bodies appear from the hoofs to be those of bulls, standing opposite each other 
with giraffe-like necks doubly intertwined, while their long tails cross once, the whole forming « 
notable continuous pattern; the necks end in dragon-heads (If., vol. ii, p. 631, fig, 435). It is to 
be inferred from the catalogue (D., pl. 64, no. 9), that its exact origin is not known, as it is an 
“ acquisition,’ but it is classed as ‘archaic,’ that is, of the third millennium w.c., undoubtedly Inter 
than the Egyptian example, ‘The pattern of pairs of elongated animal-necks intercrossed is found 
also in archaic Assyria, and is illustrated by a cylinder in fig. 70 of Contenau’s ‘ Tablettes de Kerkouk,’ 
whore it is applied, oddly, to both animals of the conventional group of a lion attacking a wild goat, 
‘the faces of which accordingly confront each other most amicably. In two cylinders in the Louvre 
collection (D., pl. 68, no. 13, and pl. 70, no. 7), the general effect is that of the Cuse nome-sign, 
but the elements are different, for here the central figure is that of a Gilgamesh-hero holding @ 
snake-necked lion from each upraised arm, but his legs resolve themselves into the hindquarters 
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of a pair of bulls, the tails of which, in their turn, form the lions’ necks, a truly monstrous 
combination. 

On all the earliest cylinders animal figures predominate, principally bulls, lions and mountain- 
goats; being treated as decorative clements, they are, of course, liable to a good deal of distortion ; 
in many the bodies are twisted, or intertwined with others, usually simply but occasionally in a 
complicated pattern, after that of the guilloche so common in Syro-Hittite cylinders. ‘This feature 
is specially noticeable in the specimens from Shurrupak which are largely illustrated by Otto Weber 
in ‘ Altorientalische Siegelbilder ’ (see also M., vol. ii, pp. 616-17): the simple elongated neck is rare 
and seems to have been originally a native Egyptian feature. With the arrival of Semitic dominance, 
‘Mesopotamian art lost its freshmess and the animal style ceased, to be replaced by the conventional 
religious pattern of the Semitic cylinder, ‘The animal style in ancient Egypt seems to be derived from 
‘the Palwolithic through the Epipalmolithic, which has left so many traces in North Africa, from 
Morocco to Egypt, and, across the Straits, in Spain. In Egypt, with its naturalistic art, it held its 
ground, as it did in North Syria, apparently under Egyptian influence through Byblos, We find it 
again in Assyrian art, probably under Syro-Hittite inspiration but taking a form of its own, with 
Babylonian influences. (For Egyptian dominance in North Syria, see Af., vol. i, pp. 198 and 136, 
and vol. i, pp. 653-5; for Syro-Hittite style, Contenau, ‘La Glyptique Syro-Hittite,’ nos, 81-87 
‘tho griffin in nos. 15 and 22 and the elongated neck in no, 13 afford further evidence of the connections 
above mentioned.) Egyptian influence on Assyria was probably exercised also more direotly;; striking 
examples of it are the symbol of the national god, imitating the Egyptian winged sun.disk and the 
famous Ninoveh ivories in the British Museum (‘ Guide to tho Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities, 
‘pls. xli and xiii), 

Beyondl Assyria were other countries deeply imbued with its influences, of which the most notable 
‘was Urartu (Ararat) on the shores of Lake Van, in the region of modern Armenia, ‘This was 
vigorous nation, ever a redéubtable adversary of the Assyrians, at one time extending its dominion 
from Erzeroum’ to Musasir, but eventually crushed by Sargon IT. Musasir, south-west of Lake 
‘Urumia, was often vassal to Urartu, but at times her enemy, having been made vassal to Assyria in 
the course of her recurring raids. ‘The famous eighth ‘campaign of Sargon II, recorded in a tablet 
published by Thureau-Dangin (‘ Une Relation do la Huitime Campagne do Sargon’—a. reference 
for which I am indebted, with other help, to Mr. Sidney Smith) brought great spoil from Musasir, 
then rebellious to Assyria; the recording of the riches captured ocoupies many lines and gives an. 
astonishing picture of the great wealth accumulated in the chief town—gold, silver, bronze, lead, 
‘carnelian, lazuli and other precious stones; goblets and shields, a sword and palace keys of shining 
gold; silver spears, bows, shields and even chariots and other arms set in silver; silver goblets and 
incense burners, a. silver flower-basket set in gold; furniture in ivory and ebony; bronze cauldrons, 
ete.—if this rich booty was found in a state generally in a condition of vassaldom, what must. have 
been that of Urartu itself? Some of the designs on the objects seized are mentioned, a winged dragon. 
and shields decorated with heads of dragons, lions and aurochs, pointing clearly to Assyrian influence, 
‘This is evident, too, in objects that have been found in Armenia, such as those mentioned by Sayco 
(C.A.H., vol. ii, p. 185), who refers also to the great,skill in motals shown by the craftsmen of Urartu. 
‘The few specimens of sculpture and glyptio that have been found in ancient Urartu display a provincial 
Assyrian style, rather heavy and rustic, while the motal-work gives evidence of great skill and has 
‘deen compared with Etruscan bronzes by C. Lehmann-Haupt (‘ Armenien einst und jetzt,’ Bd. ii, 
HL ii), and E. Herafeld (‘ Khattische und Khaldische Bronzen,’ in the ‘ Festschrift’ of the last-named 
author). The latter shows that the influence of Mitanni-Khattite art extended to this region and 
‘passed thence to the Medes and later to the Achamenids. ‘This zone of influence included the hilly 
country about Blam, in which is situated the modern Luristan, where great quantities of bronze 
objects have lately been taken from graves, exciting much interest for their novelty and freshness of 
‘treatment. No scientific exploration has yet been possible, but M. André Godard has visited the 
site and published a monograph illustrating a large number of specimens from museums and private 
collections (@.). He considers them to be the work of the Kassites and to date from the end of their 
ule in Babylonia and the beginning of the Iron Age; Mr. Upham Popo, who had done so much to 
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popularize them in the Press, would place them even earlier, but a later date, going well into the Iron 
‘Age, commends itself to most Assyriologists, including M. Contenau (Jf., vol. ii, p. 1580), and seems 
to be indicated by the finds in other regions where an art of somewhat the same character has long 
been known, namely, the so-called Soythian art of the steppe country north of the Black Sea and of 
Caucasia, with its extensions in Siberia and some parts of North-east Russia (R, An. and Ir., and B.). 
‘The connection between the northern—or Seythian—region of this art-province, and the southern, 
by Elam, lies through Armenia, and it is possible, as Herzfeld appears to suggest (op. cit., p. 160), 
that this was the centre of radiation of the particular style in question, which is best defined as the 
“Animal Style,’ from its predominant characteristic, 

It is clear that Mesopotamian influence provailed throughout the region, proved in the northern 
part at a very early date by the finds at Maikop (R. Ir., pp. 19-31), in the southern by the objects 
from Babylon and Assyria found in North-west Persia and published in the British Musewm Quarterly, 
vol. vii, no. 2, and, later, in both parts, by many details such as the shapes of axes, especially the adze 
form, the decorated handles of whetstones and the figurines indicating the worship, common to all, 
of the Great Goddess—but the animal style is the outstanding feature, Nor is this strange, since this 
chain of countries, lying north to south, was on the path of the various waves of the ‘ Aryan’ 
southward advance. ‘These conquering people, nomads or descendants of nomads, were keen hunters 
delighting in horses which they excelled in training and were perhaps the first to use for riding a1 
well as for draught, thus creating a most valuable instrument for fighting—as the Assyrians well 
know, ‘They found in theso countries the ancient animal style, moulded under influences from Egypt 
‘and Syria, but gave it a new rendering, full of life and vigorous fancy : in the southern region, round 
Elam, the finds point probably to a great art as yet only divined, not discovered, for the remains 
so far known come fiom graves of men below the highest or richest ranks, but it may be hoped that 
some day the Median plain will yield evidence of the master art to which these point, the predecessor 
of the Achamenid, when Persia becomes as accessible and attractive to the scientific excnvator as 
Jraq now is, and that then the immediate sources of the high artistic achievements of Cyrus the Great 
Will be Inid’bare—the distant sources are well exemplified in the vigorous capitals composed of pairs 
of bulls’ forequarters, the counterpart of a design on a cylinder of Susa TI (M., p. 396, fig. 206). 
‘The ‘Aryan’ seems not natively artistic, as is the brown Eurasian—or Mediterranean—race, but 
when he conquered and settled in an artistic country, his lively qualities, being applied to its art, 
might produce superb results, as in ancient Hellas, 

On the origin of the * Scythian ’ art there is no agreement : Minns and Rostovtzeff have proposed 
a region of Central Asia not yet discovered, while Borovka gives a tempting suggestion of direct 
descent from a Stone Age animal-art which has been traced from Finland to Siberia; this seems to 
some crities too remote in time, but it has left specimens exhibiting remarkable resemblances not 
only to later products of the Bronze Age, but also to the ‘ Scythian ’ (B., pp. 77-9, and pls. 68 and 69); 
to these may be added the finds from Katanda of a still later date, the seventh century 3.0., with 
the wooden horses so like those illustrated by Borovka (J.R.A.., vol. lv, pp. 37 ff. and pl. xii). 
‘The Scythians, then, adopting this ancient animal-style and compounding with it the influences from 
‘Mesopotamia which’ were strong from very early times (If., vol. i, p. 22), formed the animal-style 
called after them, ‘The strength of the Mesopotamian influence may be gauged by the great prevalence 
of lion-figures in this art in face of the complete absence of the actual animal from Seythia, as from 
its Asian neighbours. iG 

“When, at the beginning of the third century .0., the Sarmatians began to replace the Scythians, 
the style remained but underwent several modifications, largely through importations from Persia, 
‘especially the use, becoming sometimes excessive, of an inlay of coloured stones—a practice which 
spread through Europe by means of the Goths till it found a distant and splendid field of expression 
in Anglo-Saxon jewellery (I.L.N., 16 February, 1924). 

‘The southern region of the animal-style, a close neighbour of Mesopotamia, was subject to its 
influence continuously for many centuries and shows it far more prominently, in the Luristan bronzes; 
it developed besides a particular characteristic of its own in the elongating convention. Tt has many 
points of resemblance with the northern branch, but developed differently on its southward course 
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‘through Armenia to the Median plain and its fringes; it was strongly imbued from the beginning 
‘with the instinct of animal-representation, but absorbed, when settled, still more of the Mesopotamian 
spirit which pervaded its new home. Few traces have yet been found of connection with Armenia, 
but Rostovtzeff has published a remarkable one (R. Ir., pl. v, 4) in a metal clasp, which is an exact 
rendering of a bronze in a double-lion pattern which was ascribed by him to Cappadocia (ibid., no. 3) 
from a labelling in the Louvre, now changed to Luristan, as M. Delaporte informs me, in the light 
‘of Inter knowledge. Racial connections between the northern and southern regions are indicated, 
not only by their art-products, but also by their funerary practices; witness the character of the 
tombs in the district of Télyche, west of the Caspian Sea, which resemble in almost every detail 
those of Luristan (@., pp. 34 ff.), while some of the objects found in them (@., p. 69, fig. 36) recall 
‘the original animal style derived from the Stone Age art of northern Eurasia. 

‘Typical specimens of the elongating style are illustrated in pl. F, from a private collection except 
the extravagantly decorated pin-head, kindly communicated by the Wellcome Medical Historical 
Musoum, ‘Three of the pieces, though not of the same series, form a group, no. 2 consisting of a central 
‘tube (not wholly closed in the lower part) shaped to represent a Gilgamesh-hero subduing a pair of lions 
which are much stylized and elongated to a dragon form, with a binding round their middle; the 
coxaggerated stylization of the whole makes a striking and highly original pattern; the pin, of which 
no, 1 represents the head, runs through the central tube of no, 2 and fits into no. 4, which acts as 
‘a socket by which to fix the combination on a peg or a pole-top : the pin-head, which is sometimes 
plain, is always fitted with a loop, from which a thong must have fastened the whole to some piece 
of furniture or harness; height of central piece, 7 inches. No. 1, of pl. G, illustrates a decorated 
tube from which the central element, the hero, has disappeared, by a disintegrating process very 
common in the history of omament, leaving only a pair of dragon-like lions confronted heraldically, 
uch like those in the belt-clasp from Armenia, ‘The pair of projecting birds’ heads in pl. F,no, 2, and 
the rudimentary face, or head, between them, are noteworthy as having many parallels in ‘ Scythian’ 
objects: no. 3 displays tho great neck-clongation which becomes later a Chinese characteristic. 

‘Tho purpose of these figures is certainly apotropaio; they seem to be movable, to be set up, as 
‘ovoasion directed, in houses or tonts, or fixed on waggons or chariots or, finally, on heads of poles 
for funerary canopies such a8 are found in the graves of Scythian nobles : ‘these pole-heads are found 
in poorer Seythian burials acting as surrogates for tho canopy itself, while bits or other pieces of 
harness take the place of the great horse-sacrifices of the richer graves, and these are precisely the 
‘objects found in the Luristan graves, which wore evidently those of men who were ardent horse. 
riders but of no great wealth; the tombs held, of course, arms of various kinds and vessels for food 
‘and drink, as in most ancient countries, but these do not concern us here. ‘The bits found vary in 
size from about 4 inches in width to 10, impossible sizes for actual use and showing that many of 
the specimens were made simply for funerary purposes. Godard says that the bits with jointed bars 
and plain branches were those actually used, while thoso with plain bars and branches decorated 
with horses or apotropaic figures were only for funerary use and sometimes served as neck-supports 
for the dead. 

‘Tho connection between ‘Soythian’ art and Northern Chinese has been much discussed : 
Rostovtzeff in his earlier works suggested its occurrence in the Inter part. of the Chou dynasty, but 
has since found reason t5 doubt it and to place the introduction of Scythian elements into the art 
of North China in the succeeding Ts'in and Han dynasties; Pelliot concurs. B. Laufer, in ‘ Han 
Pottery Figures,’ shows that the Chineso of the Han poriod had changed their military arms, costumes 
and accoutrements for those of their barbarian neighbours to west and north, of whom the Huns 
are the best known, and Rostovtzeff has proved that this equipment was of Sarmatian type. ‘Tallgren, 
in his recent lectures on ancient Siberian culture (1932), showed that that district received no influences 
from China till the Han period, being till then entirely im the zone of Western influence, and Borovka’s 
explorations in 1924 led him to the same conclusion (B., p. 6)—indeed China had received at least 
some Western influence, to which the sooketted celt bears witness (see C. G. Seligman; J.R.A.I., 
vol. 1, pp. 164-5, and Iviii, pp. 247 ff). When the Tein rulers conquered the Chou, 260-250 ».0., 
they were considered by the Chinese as semi-barbarians since they had mingled much with 
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‘the barbarians of the West; in the process they had greatly increased their military strength 
and found easy the conquest of the decadent Chou, Under ‘Ts'in rule, then, the Chinese 
must have begun riding horses and changed their military equipment, as Pelliot has indicated 
(P.,p. 14), Later, the Han dynasty which overcame the Ts'in, strong in the new military organization, 
produced the first native emperors of all China, the pride of their nation which has ever since called 
itself “the men of Han.” Anew lease of life then began, not least in the department of art. ‘The 
literati, according to Pelliot, delighted in crediting all innovations to great men of the period, and 
the story of the expeditions sont by Emperor Wu to seek the ‘ blood-sweating ’ horses of the West 
is a later addition to the Han chronicle of Sze-ma-ts'ien, taken from atomance (P.,p.14). Authorities 
agree—and a glance at their illustrations is convincing—that of the Chinese objects displaying 
‘Western influence, practically all belong to this military category. ‘The pole-tops used by Scythians 
for funerary canopies were adapted by the Chinese to chariots and may have been thus used by 
the Scythian, too; in both cases they were sometimes equipped with bells or rattles, doubtless to 
strengthen their power of keeping off evil. 

Another point brought out clearly from these illustrations is the existence in this new phaso of 
Chinese art of two distinct provinces, In one the chief characteristic is a plain animal-form rendered 
naturalistically, in the mode of the simpler ‘ Soythian’ figures; this province seems in very direct 
contact with the * barbarian ’ art and is probably the eatlier of the two, dating from the Ts'in dynasty 5 
it clearly resembles that part of the ' Scythian’ art which is nearest to the ancient animal-style of 
northern Eurasia, and in fact may be largely derived from that source. A fine example of this style, 
kindly communicated by Messrs. Loo of New York, is the wild goat in bronze, from North China, 
14} inches high, forming a pole-top, illustrated in pl. B; ‘Scythian’ influence is specially 
marked in the elkclike muzzle, Other good illustrations are published in Pelliot’s account of the 
David-Weill collection (P.), and many may be gleaned in various books on old Chinese art, by Siri, 
do Tizac, Laufer (on Jade), and others, 

‘The second province, however, concerns our subject more nearly, It consists of objects decorated 
in a foreign style but in a well-developed Chinese manner, and is probably of a later date than the 
first, in full Han times, It is exemplified in the jades of pl. H, from a private collection. 
No. 1 (see also toxt-figure 1), is a scabbard-jade (chit), 3} inches long, of the kind described 
by Yetts in the Burlington Magazine of October, 1926, and belongs to the class of military accoutre- 
ments discussed above, ‘The influence displayed is clearly not that of the northern province of the 
‘animal-style, but of the southern, as seen in the Luristan bronzes: China, like Soythia and Siberia, 
has no lions, yet this design has a lion’s head which must have been suggested from foreign art 
moreover, it has precisely the serpentine form, with elongated neck, so noticeablo in the Luristan 
dronzes; ‘there can be little doubt of its more southern derivation. A bronze of the Han period, 
pointing strikingly to this connection, has been published by Upham Pope (I..N., 22 October, 1982, 
. 615, fig. 10); the central figure is a man holding closely by ropes a pair of serpentine dragons, 
confronted, in a pose very near to that of the Gilgamesh figure and his lions in the Luristan bronzes— 
it is possibly this group that gave the Chinese the idea of dragon-tamers which occurs occasionally 
in their old books of historical aneodotes. A further development of this kind of dragon-form, of 
‘a somewhat later date, is seen in the jade disk (pi) illustrated in pl. H, no. 2—diameter 34 inches— 
the dragons, one large and one small, have lions’ heads and lizard-like bodies, with the hinder parts 
highly floriated, the whole forming a convention which has taken a strong hold in Chinese art through 
all succeeding ages; the floriation appears also in the scabbard.jade of fig. 1 (part of the 
forepaw at the edge of the jade has been corroded by long burial). ‘The floriated serpentine convention 
‘entered sometimes into other Chinese figures like that on a bronze belt-ornament kindly communicated 
by Messrs. Bluett & Sons and illustrated in pl. G, fig. 3—length, 3 inches; it exhibits two 
interesting details, the dragonish muzzle and jowl of the wild goat, much like that of pl. , and the 
curled and floriated hindquarters. No. 2, from the same source, displays the very rare figure of 
fan alligator which terminates in sorpentine fashion. In these two figures, of the Han period, as in 
the two jades discussed above, the essential formative spirit: of Chinese art of that time is evident, 
breaking away from the geometric, dry, style of Chou. 
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‘The alligator has a further interest in that it is shown by L. G, Hopkins to have been the earliest, 
form of water-dragon, carved on the oracular bones of the Yin dynasty, which ended 1122 2.0. 
(WR. Asiatic Soc., 1913, pp. 545 ff. and 1931, pp. 791 ff.). The lung, or dragon, was always the 
bringer of rain and so of prosperity and happiness in general ; he dwelt in waters and was accordingly 
conceived in the earliest times in the form of this great water-beast. ‘The alligators on the archaic 
bone figures are represented with turtle-carapaces on their backs, presumably because the oracle- 
monger heated plates from such carapaces to obtain signs in the resulting cracks by which he could 
decipher the dragon's answer to the enquiry addressed to him—which seems always to have been 
connected with rain. A botter-known form of the dragon is the fish, a kind of carp with salmon-like 
habits at the spawning season (A. de ©. Sowerby, in The North Ohina Herald, May, 1932), which is a 
Chineso symbol for courage and perseverance, for if, after tremendous efforts, he succeeds in climbing 
the rapids, like a salmon-ladder, of Lung-mén (‘ Dragon-gate’) on the Yellow River, he becomes 
a dragon. The candidate for Government. posts is likened to the fish, and if successful may be 
presented with a tablet (kuei) carved with the pidture of the carp, like the jade, of the Han period, 
from a private collection, illustrated in pl. H, fig. 3—length, 8 inches : an interesting feature is 
‘the dragon-shape of the head, with its evident traces of Western ‘ barbarian’ art. It may be compared 
with the jade fish-dragons, carved to form rings, which were used in ceremonies for producing rain, 
and of which a good example is illustrated by Borovka from the collection of Mr. Oscar Raphael 
(B., pl. 72, B). Bronzo objects of ‘ Soythian’ art, exhibiting much likeness to the Chinese jades and 
bronzes just dealt with, are illustrated by Borovka in pls. 13 and 45, the former from the Crimea, 
attributed by him to the sixth-seventh centuries n.c., and the latter, by Pelliot—p. 18—in 
the light of Kozlov's recent finds, to the first years of the Christian era, (See also the illustrations 
in Yott’s article in The Burlington Magazine, August, 1981, and, for the curling snout, an excellent 
example in B., pl. 60, E.) 

‘The Chinese dragon is of most mixed pedigree and the subject of numberless tales, often exceedingly 
fantastic; he has received abundant treatment by M. W. de Visser in ‘The Dragon in China and 
Japan Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdecling 
Letterkunde, Deel XIII, no. 2, 1913, to which I am indebted for various accounts of the creature (see 
also chap. ii, of Elliot Smith’s ‘ The Evolution of the Dragon’). Gieseler, in ‘ Le Mythe du Dragon’ 
(Rev. Archéol., 1917, pp. 104 ff), is of opinion that the water-dragon originated in the king of fish, 
the sturgeon, while R. F. Johnston with his long experience in the country, thinks the prototype of 
the earth-dragon to be the snake (‘Lion and Dragon in North China,’ p. 386). Waterspouts are 
regarded as dragons and it is doubtless their occurrence at various spots that has caused the 
erection of temples on them, to commemorate, with dates, the “appearance of a dragon.” Tn 
Northern Persia waterspouts are also termed dragons, but with a sense of lively terror, the opposite 
of the welcome given them in China, ‘The combination of all the elements of which the popular 
conception of the dragon is composed was fixed in the Han period, in the deseription quoted 
by de Visser (p. 70)—all horns, scales, wings and claws—a boast of the terrifying aspect: which the 
Chinese were wont to attribute to the big things of their world, whether dragons, emperors ot 
mighty mandarins, ‘To each part of the dragon's composition « symbolic meaning was attached 
denoting one of his qualities ; the chaotic combination bears witness to the remoteness of the literati 
who evolved it from the primary sources of the concept, even in their own country. 


G. D. HORNBLOWER. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Prehistoric Domestic Animals, Summary of a Communication presented by J. Wilfrid Jackson, 
D.Se., F.GS. Manchester Museum. 4 April, 1933. 

jin Britain, oxen remains have been generally referred to Bos longifrone Oven Of 
(= brachyceros Owen—an earlier name), and this has been regarded as tho only breed of 
domestic cattle in Prehistoric Britain. It is reputed to have been introduced in Neolithic times by 
Theric herdsmen from Gaul and Spain with the sheep, goat, horse, dog and pi 

‘Horn-cores of oxen from certain Late Neolithic to Early Bronze Age sites in Britain do not 
agreo with those of typical Bos longifrona from Barly Tron Age sites, and may belong to a domesticated 
Ionghorn akin to Bos primigenius as found in some continental sites. 

Remains of small horses have been found in several Neolithic sites in Britain, and their 
association with remains of admittedly domesticated animals suggests that the horse may have been 
‘under man's control also, 

"Further research is necessary before definite conclusions are reached regarding the earliest centre 
of domestication of animals, and at what period and in what manner such an clement of culture 
reached Britain. 

Much evidence suggests that domestication of certain animals was first accomplished in an 
‘Asiatic region somewhere to the north of the Iranian Plateau. Discoveries in Turkestan, Mesopotamia, 
‘and other places, provide evidence of early domestication. ‘The people at Anau, in the Aencolithic 
period, seem to have had small horses, pigs, sheep and a domesticated long-homed ox of the urus 
type. Later, they acquired short-horned cattle, hornless sheep, goats, the dog and the camel, 
probably through trade relations with the East, 

"There is evidence of a dairy cult in Mesopotamia not very long after 4000 ».c., and domestication 
may have been effected centuries before. 

‘The early Danubians possessed domesticated long- and short-horned cattle, sheep, goats and 
pigs. They appear to have received cultural clements and perhaps some domestic animals from the 
Fouth-east, and are thought to have introduced these among their western neighbours. 

"Two ways seem open for the introduction of domestic animals into Britain—trans-Continental 
and via the Mediterranean. 

Tt seoms well-established that the Beaker-folk first linked Britain to the cultures of Central 
Europe, and they may have brought some domestic animals with them. But the first introduction 
of such animals to Britain by the Megalith-builders from the south appears to have much in its favour, 








‘The Influence of their Neighbours on the Bhutanese. Summary of a Communication by R. Edgar 
Cooper, 28 May, 1983. 

‘The country inhabited by the Bhutanese lies between the lines of $9° and 92° E.on the 7 
south sido of the east end of the great Indo-Tibet divide—the Himalayas—which sweeps 
Seatwards from the Pamirs in an almost unbroken range of snow-capped mountains to the line 
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‘of longitude of 95° East, For the greater part of its length the main range is continuous, but 
where it is Bhutan’s northern boundary it begins to become an interrupted chain of short lengths 
which assume changing directions, and this change culminates in the re-emergence further east of 
‘the long north and south trending ranges between which flow the Sanpo, Salween, Mekong and 
‘Yangtso Kiang Rivers. 

The western part of Bhutan is composed of secondary ridges which stretch south from the main 
chain to the Indian Plains and the valleys between them, The eastern part of the country consist 
to some degree of what may be considered the central portions of more extensive valleys that: lio 
‘botween ridges coming south-westwards from ‘Tibet beyond the northern and eastern frontiers. Tt is 
interesting to find that a natural batrior in the form of a high, sharp-crested ridge in Bhutan separates 
‘the two areas. 

Tt has boen already recorded (‘ Sikkim and Bhutan,’ J. C. White, 1909, p. 18) that the people 
‘of the two areas are different in appearance and language, and it would seem that there should be 
a reason for the differences. ‘The writer spent a considerable timo (in two years a total period of 
nearly twelve months) in wandering in the valleys of Bhutan, and by consideration of photographic 
records made at the time and such information as could be obtained locally, as well as from the 
records of previous observers of the history of the adjacent countries, offers the following suggestions 
in an endeavour to assist further consideration of the anthropological problem presented in this 
area. 





‘This part of Asia has been subject to many tribal movements, and since it is through gaps in 
‘the main chain rather than over a high crested and continuous range (which is an obvious barrier to 
movements of people southward from Mongolia and westwards from China) that such movements 
would trend, it is not surprising to find in the eastern valleys of Bhutan groups of people who, while 
differing from the inhabitants of the western valleys, seem to link in their features and dress the 
people of the north (Tibet) with those further south (Upper Assam and Burma). The portion of 
‘the valleys which abuts on the plains of India about Dewangiri contains people who have an affinity 
with the Cooch tribes of Behar. In fact, Hajo Hill, near Kamrup—the modern Gauhati—was the 
seat of the Cooch Rajahs of olden times. Before and after the beginning of the Christian Era there 
have been several invasions of Bhutan by both Mongols or Tartars and Tibetans, 

‘The earliest Buddhist teacher to visit Tibet passed through the eastern valleys of Bhutan in the 
seventh century A.D. on his way to the northern country. At this time the religion of Tibet and 
Bhutan was called the ‘Bon.’ This was a crude belief akin to the Taoism of China, but was much 
influenced by the local demonology or belief in unseen powers, both good and bad, credited with 
considerable ability to control the bodies and souls of its believers. Early Buddhism was also 
strongly tinged with Tantrik formule, but was ultimately modified in varying degree by subsequent 
teachers during the next ten centuries after its introduction, 

‘The chureh encouraged the arts, and its effects show in building construction and decoration, 
‘Tibetan pylons, akin to Chortens,’ with cavities wherein incense is burnt, flank the foot of outer 
entrances to the main buildings; doorways are surmounted by painted plaster models of heads of 
mythical beasts; beam ends are carved and worked into continual and artistic friezes ; central pillars 
aro extended through the roof to support gilt umbrellas (the sign of religious suzerainty), and walls 
are painted with figures of the guardians of the upper and nether regions, 

‘An interesting feature of some very old wall paintings seen in Tashigong Djong in an eastern 
valley were rows of figures in line, which soemed in their postures related to the original ‘ Bon’ 
belie as illustrated in Waddell’s ‘ Lamaism,’ but strangely enough they were similar to those drawings 
which aro usually considered Egyptian. On another wall in the same building were designs of a 
fashion seen nowhere else in the country, being traced in gold lines on a black ground. Such a type 
‘of decoration is usually associated with the Pathans of the North-West Frontier Province of India, 
‘and it might be logical to grant inspiration for these drawings in the Pathan style of Buddhist subjects 
to the first teacher of Buddhism in ‘Tibet, who, it is reputed, came from the region to the north-west 
of Kashmir, It is unfortunate that local Bhutanese tradition could give no clue to the history of 
these paintings. 
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‘Temple altar shrines are carved in a manner reminiscent of Chinese carved lacquer work, and 
they contain images some of which have Mongolian features, but other images have Aryan features, 
much facial hair and a heavy beard. ‘These are said to portray the first teacher of Buddhism who 
is mentioned before. The fronts of the shrines are carved in varying degrees of ornamentation. ‘The 
most interesting example of historical decoration, however, was seen in a country west of Bhutan 
—Siklim—where the ornamentation on upright pillars was fashioned into Chinese dragons. 

Apart from the effect of the influence of Chinese culture, Dr. J. W. Gregory's examples (‘ To the 
Alps of Chinese Tibet,’ 1928, p. 87) of the modification of a Chinese script, phrase of happiness, to 
@ decorative form of a mythological beast might help to explain the peculiar appropriateness of 
dragons on the portals of a shrine containing the embodiment of peace. 

‘The people of Bhutan may be divided into two main classes, tall folk with long faces and shorter 
folk with round and flatter faces. Where these two types have come from it is difficult to say, but 
the former have probably drifted in from the north, while the latter, with their more Mongolian 
features, may have come in from the further east. 

In the eastern valleys, however, is a region marked on survey maps as containing Chingmis. 
“Chingmi’ is Tibetan for ‘wild’ and ‘jungle’ folk, and various small groups of people were found 
in this area who differed from both the main types in physiognomy and dress, and who were sufficiently 
uncultured to deserve the term ‘ wild.’ An interesting feature of their clothes, apart from the fact 
that the dress of the women seems to approximate more to the smock of some of the tribes of Upper 
Burma than that of tho Bhutanese themselves, was a pudding-bowl hat worn by the men, which 
was made of coarse felt and had drip tips on its edge. These were five in number, and so disposed 
as to throw rain water away from the nose, the chest and the back of the shoulders, Such hats were 
‘worn by many members of these isolated communities, but one group reputed to come from the vicinity 
of the Tawang Valley on the eastern frontier of Bhutan had an even more interesting dress feature. 
‘Tho Tawang Valley incidentally contains a track through it from ‘Tibet to India, of great antiquity, 
and therefore would be a region in which relic-cultures might be looked for. ‘The unusual article of 
dress was a circular dise of felt suspended from the waist over the buttocks beneath the smock, and 
this unusual articlo obtained for the wearers the name of ‘tailed folk.’ 

‘Through the courtesy of a Bhutanese official, some of these pooplo were induced to visit Tashigong 
Djong, but although they were photographed and questioned, little information was forthcoming 
‘on the history or reason of the tail. The only possibility of a clue for a relationship of these tailed 
folk, so far obtained, seems to be in ‘ The Dog-Ancestor Story of the Aboriginal Tribes of Southern 
China,’ by Chungshee Hsien Liu, in Journ. R.A.J., Vol. LXU, 1932, p. 361. 

‘Tt would seem that the valleys about the eastern frontier of Bhutan, with their odd people and 
‘ancient wall paintings, are an area that would repay further inquiry. 
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AWARDS TO FELLOWS. 
Royal Geographical Society. 
‘The Cuthbert Peele Gront has been awarded to Dr. 1. 8. B. Leakey for his studies 88 
on Climatic Changes in East Africa, 
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holidays, and thoto he deseribes briefly and pioturesquoly, 
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likely to nny and of tho Whipping of the Trmooenta ro 
vory typical, Tho Maty6 Wodding is a quoor mixture 
Ot the prosaic and romantic, The book is well got up 
fnd printod although thoro aro a Tow errors thats might 
bo correoted in another edition." ‘Tho prineipal foatro 
ie tho ilustrations {rom photographs, many? {rom the 
Euhnographieal Department of the Hangerian National 
Musourn,” ‘These’ aro beautiful in. thomsolvon. and 
Beant rprodad he ao work, dhe corto And 
‘nrious detail of poasant if Doing partioulrly clea. 
“Kbove al sho ronddr will bo gentofl that for tho raany. 
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Maltore FolleTales. By 1. Galen and Margaret 
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NORTH AMERICA: ARCHAOLOGY. 
‘The Pottery of Pecos. By A. V. Kidder. Pt. I. The 
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eo. 
ia volume is a record and analysis of two groupe of 
‘woxoa' recovered. from tho excavations at tho ruined 

Wuohlo ef Pecos and. tho envlier-ndjacant sito which 
Br. Kiddo has direoted for some fon yours, Round 
‘hia sito have eryatalized many of tho more important 
problems of South«Wastorn Archwology’ and nt it during 











*Gronbech, in the reviowor's opinion, soraewhat 
Ihampors himself by his insistonce on tho idea of mana 
Boing everywhere connocted with soul; eo, for a short 
sstatomont of his viows, his pamphlet Soul or Mana, 
Gop 1013, An souto eritisiem of him nd those 
‘who think ‘with him in this respect will be found in 
“Archiv fir Religionewissenschaft, XXIX, 208-804, by 
E. Arman, For example, in Vol. 1, p. 127, of tho 





‘present work, Gronbech enters into @ moat interesting 
Uisowasion of what is moant by “Iuck,"—a translation 
‘which he admita ia inadequate when it is used to render 
‘such words as feel, * having mana for breeding catto,’ 
‘tigraal, victorious,’ since ib connotes chance and the 
fanciont words do not. Mana or orenda would translato 
it'timo and again. 
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the famous Pesos fild confarences, major questions of 
nomenclature, classification and procedure have. boon 
‘thrashed out in the hospitality of (Dr. Kiddor's camp. 

‘Pecos valloy, lying immediately eas of the Rio Grando 
in New Mexico, Was always an eastern ontpost of the 
Puoblo culture adjacent to tho territory of the nomad 
jnunting:groups in tho Western Plains, 

‘epg fore ten three hundred miles to th south-east 
ot the San Juan basin, which appears to lave been the 
radio of tho Pusblo eiltares, its sequences deviato from 
the “tentative "scheme worked out at tho Pocos 
Conforence af 1927, 

‘First sottlod by makers of Black-on-Whito ware who 
‘occupied the upper Rio. Grando in tho Great Pusblo 
Poriod. and. brought. with thera this coramio. myo, 
then recently developed. inthe San" Juan. area, the 














population migrated towards the ond of this. period 
to a site on tho low but steep faced ‘mesa whic 
continuously occupied from about the hoginning of tho 





thirteenth century until 1838 and constituted one of tho 
IargestPuoblos of tho lator period 

‘Tho prolonged excavations nt Pecos which are unique 
in extent, and seope in the South-wost wore directed 
Particularly to tho investigation of tho stratigraphic 
fequences in the Inge mniddon which had boon’ slowly 
built up below the eastern sonrp of the mesa to form 
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Dbroaily sloping terrace of debris. Potsherds in amazing 
‘abundance provided the material for a detailod analysis 
of which this is the first instalment. Dr. Kidder has 
fleady given a general uceount of tho sito and of his 
‘excavation methods in his “Introduction to tho study 
‘of South-Western Archology,” andl the prevent, volume 
in devoted to a study by Mr. Amsden of the Black-on- 
Whito waves of tho oarligr sito (Porked Lightning Ruin), 
‘of the parliest poriods of Pocos proper, and of tho later 
painted wares by Dr. Kidder. ' Glazed wares contom- 
ora with patted Biscult wares in Puablo 1V ‘and 
ally ousting ther for a short period aro, together with 
‘undecorated wares, resorved for w lator report. Tn each 
‘group detailed analysos of tho ineidenco of various forms, 
Charactoristies and dooorative types aro mado, » Mr. 
‘Amsden has prepared a muruber of graphs based on 
lerived from shord counts at different 
fovels in test cute at Forked Lightning and Pocos which 
‘show at,a glanee the numerical variations in the various 
‘wores, dethils of rim form and ornament in successive 
phnwes. 

‘The volumo is avowoilly deseriptive and the conclusion 
in largely dovoted to the formulation of problems for that 
thorough reaurvoy of the Pueblo aren in tho light of tho 
prownt knowledge which Dr, Kidder is #0 axious to 
huvaneo, © DARYLL FORDE. 






































CORRESPONDENCE. 


cia nila aaaee 
i trmen anny: alg 
may be of interest :- ack ee 


‘havo obsorved female natives of tho following tribos 
in Northem ithodosia, indulging in tho habit of eacrying 
small stones, in tho. mouth undor the tonguo ao, 
Lonjo, Soll, Swaka, Lamba, Womba and Lala, 1 have 
not observed this’ custom” in tho following Northern 
Rhodosin tribes :—Chewa, Ngoni, Ila, Rox! group, 

‘My ‘Yao informant informed imo 4s follows +~‘Thoso 
stones aro usually piekod up and sorted out from n atreara. 
bod ‘by: young glue whon bathing and nro placed in tho, 
mouth at the timo of initiation, "(Personally observed, 

‘That they are of nn oven nmbor, usually wix oF tons 
‘small quartz pebbles or sinall greenish hued stones, the 
hizo of a pon to & thiee-panny pinto, that they are put 
tinder the tongue and divided oqually on each sda of tho 

of the tongue. That they nro placed in the mouth 
‘with ‘tho object of hocking rapid apeoch and. heated 
[rgument (in which thoy fail), “hat they aro taken out 
‘tonight in tho davie after tho husband (i tho cl is 
married) is in his blankets. ‘Thoy’ aro curried in the 
mouth throughout life, and i.e said thae in old women, 
i Yooked for, a small pouch is noticed under the chin, 
ceased by these atonos. 

"That if an old woman feels sho is dying, sho may. 
‘extract theso stones in tho Presence of her relatives and 
{Give them tothe daughter whom sho lover mony thie 

fer then takes har mother's name and ix promoted 
to tho ranle of mother and i called " Mother, If not, 
they are buried with her, 

‘Pwas also informed that if a gi 
aight socrotly sond him ono of these stones, in which 
‘cago on receipt of the stone he would marry her; if he 
‘winhed to divorce her at'a ater date ho would show this 
‘one to tho gins mother, who would tinderstand divorce 
‘vas pending. Twas informed that thoge stonos are known 
mongnt the Yao poople bythe name of magna gn 
Kama. By the Wemba people twuebvi and sakalabwi. 

‘Thavo goon a Lunda woman in the 8. Congo collecting 
































loved a man she 








from a stroam, and placing these stonos in her mouth, 
Hn this Gao hy wore found tiny ut, pobbles neatly 
itansparent, I thorotote suggest thas this te widely 
‘prond custom, ‘woman might carey tos stones in hor 
‘houth for lfauimo without oven hor husband muspooting 

ticle exiatonce. 2 
ray romarke T am nob a trained anthropolgiats 
poral some trained anchropologiat aay tials worth 
ito fli up thin wey fatretig and polar 
‘unto as to fe orga, oe. Aly informants know nothing 

‘thout theso stones ensuring fortiliey. 

5. GoRBow LANcAsrER, 

Inspactor, N. Rhodesia Poi 


The Luzira Finds (Cf. Mac. 1888, 20) 
Ba you, a tee Osan fe 
settle hi atiat he tena’ sees Qi 
lint Busoni Lain  19, 38 
rows soloar of the codpeiepsing tp. 1) i due 
ibaon in lsh rnpot is difrs ta the snes 
‘eed Ea 
dag hve aay Soak ond 
i hoon thy tonto ae Cl 
sich a stoug’ Shells "Eavour maigh eppeat oh 
Tendo at aval period (old Phiatens 
ihe socouns of Bigg Oya Magen in Ne Bul foot 
Bull that apr in ti Stilt Gavotte Uda 
Patteloress (bO} de your vinta on pede nok 
a ahaa enles oy Ms 8 L Balon who 
gun Tei, at Uo thee a’ Dintaes Comiatonce 
Tocusod sini t bo puevayed in auppel ssn Yous 
tga bes var sca have order bors poblabat 
ha tenant shows Or ig. @ aoe rnd of oi, 
‘no th bot of my recloolon, copper.” 
Mor pee soed old aa ward Ri rom bottom, 
pe 3, WASEAND: 


Childhood and Totemism (CJ. Max, 1933, 62.) 












































‘Sim,—Lord Raglan’s douches of cold senso are 
‘always woleome; they stimulate and refresh but, 
‘a6 trust ho will agroo when he hears the details of 





* (his is correct. ‘Tho arrowhead ia mado of eoppe: 


ip) 
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Xho ato in quston, thay cannot wah avay it anplo 
sgifeance."(K mag’ say tas witness of the episode): 

‘A child. of ‘seven, oF pethipn eight, pl 
growavup frlond. and rather excited by the. activites 
Sroumedy’ cried “On, ot ‘lay’ at bears =—thon a 
‘momont'n hesitation, ahd then but you won't relly 
‘Tho a boat, wil you? with tho orphan on tho being. 
‘Tho gamo waa sostly of « boar ina cage, which was 
{mproviged from the funicuro ia tho Toom;) tho idan of 
‘ae was cartainly there and not thing of more nose 
io ata ed dvr orb 
they would be weatizomo, for surely most people who 
como in contact with children cond mattiply examples 
af thait own and would agreo that nico ierationalty 
{ivory commonly otworynble in children, i may bo 
Gouna "natal while paying bai’ alo ho 
ationalty which is constancy taeiod into tho e's 
‘ind, by lip ital no fae that by preoeps. 

‘th 


ig with a 












ionality 
‘growing within, repudiato the possibility of actual animal 
Motamorphosis, and ite floating, vague ideas, under the 
simular of th questioning, might gain somo inore of the 
firmor outlino that is tho gift of rationality—not, 
pethaps, without a little momentary pang for the loss of 
fone more source of romance, G, D. HORNBLOWER. 





‘Arunéa Language: Strehlow v. Spencer and Gillen 

ay entre S cealy pemts 

9G tscanriet oe ite ules Sn oracnn,12t aso 
er ceils ais ave, 

On 9b ak the Assia Sponse and Glan give 

oS Br allen tonanet needy th wae ote 

Sond peas ta tal ee poate 


"Th No, 4 Spencer makes mia mukwa mara olehera mean, 
‘tho alchere eamp of my mother,” alchora being tho 
‘mythical ago,” Jt that ia correct then 5, mara mula 
alehera shouldbe ‘the alchera of my camp, ut that does 
not ft the “mythical ago,’ 60, F0 ‘of the 
order of the words, he translates ‘ry alchera camp,” 
In things become moro serious Alchera Numbakulia 
‘nulla unbairaka is rendered * In tho Alchera Numbalealla, 
Imndo the country." Whero docs ho gob his *in'? 
‘Recording to his other examplos Numbaulla is in 
‘apposition £0 Alchera, nd to bo consistant. we should 
understand ‘tho Alchora Numbalcula,” Numbalcalla 
Doing an adjective or « proper namo. “In 12 ho translates 
Numbakulla Alchera just ashe docs Alchera Numbakulla 
‘ho ordar of the words doos not troublo him in tho Toast. 
In 15, again, yinga Atchera nukula is rendored ‘1 lived in 
‘the Alchera’ “Agnin where does tho ‘in come from t 

‘cording (0 Spenco and Gin the Aranda meray 
string words toget ‘you have to guoss tho rola 
in which ono stands to the othors.. Iwo. tum to 
Strohlow's Tong and carefully rocorded texte wo got 0 
vory” different impression of tho language,” ‘Te, thare 
‘appours with a fixed order, with locativo, accusative of 

ction, infixee, and o structure not unliko Fijian on 

the one hand and Dravidian on the other. Our pro: 
Felon in what ne wpe, it expen by 
the termination -la,_ ‘In tho altjira® would therefore bo 
‘algirata ¢ but thore is n0 lain tho examplos. ‘Then whe 
right haa Sponcor to put ono in?” ‘Bocuse he has mado 
up his mind that alehera moans * mythical times," and he 
‘analates according to the meaning ho had guessed, and 
not nocording to His taethods ro thobo of 
Smith minors pick out a word hore and ter, nd ieee 
tho whole. No wonder that when he went back to ¢heoke 
his previous account ho found that it '*was correct in 
the main”; for ho translated in accordanco with ‘is 
previous opinion. 
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i is dag abe ia aioe as 
org i akan Sra eas 
ota ek ete eset 
grammar, Thus 4 becomes ‘the god's camp of my 
cae Poa poe le ett 9,2 
CRIB oh I A 
meen (Racal mene 
Sheed tere main, Mees 

al crane Aree eS rans 








‘equivalencos : 
‘An alijira| = Bijian ou. 
‘Ar. tmara anua (in tho senso of tho 
‘saarod land). 
Ax. tmara altjira = ana on (god's Inn) 5 





‘Ar. alijira tmara m= ‘ow wanua (land god). 

‘Tho many nflnitios of Fiji and tho 
extended, by a, correct translation of the texts, 

‘Surely it makos all the difference whether you undor- 
gland «people corrootly or not ‘but tho partisans of 
Spencer and Gillen, unablo to dispute Stretlows com: 
mand of the language, tale refugo in the objection that 
hho never saw tho ceremonies, while Spencer and Gillen 
dia. ""T-vill just ask thom this,” Who is the more valuable 
‘witness as to tho Mass? ‘Tho man who has attondod ita 
eelebration, but knows no Latin, and knows too littlo 
of tho priest's own language to be sure ho has understood 
‘aright their conversations on original sin, utonoment, 
‘sacrifice, ote.; or the man who has never been able to 
‘attend, but owns a missal, knows his Latin, and is able 
to read authorities on Christian ritual ? 

‘Aftor all, tho natives know their coremonies best, and. 
are best ablo to give an account of them. ‘They know 
‘them from tho inside, not merely the outside, By all 
‘means witness them, if you can, in ordor to check, nob 
‘them (they are honest enough), but your own under- 
standing; only realize that to seo is useless without a 
commentary by the natives, and that you must be sure 

fou understand. An eye-and-eer-vitnoss is best of all; 

1 if wo cannot have both, lot us havo the ear-witnoss, 
for tho mero eye-witness is icles, and sometimes wores 

‘Fow field-workors seem to realize the importance of 
understanding exactly what is said. A rough approxi- 
ration thoy. consider good enough, forgetting that in 
selence a miss is as good as a mile, 

Te hes of late beon tho foahion to belittle Rivers 
‘because he worked through interproters. Ho was the 


first to recognize that this was only a socond best, but 

fat you must either Know your grimmar of wo an 

Iiteraturo to whieh anthropologists trust in full of thin 
Max, 1083, 86, For “Ho yas married in 1895 

« tor of Jamas Lorimer, Professor of Publio Law and t 

+ and Seiontifie Jurisprudence.” 

‘and tho Scottish National War Memorial. 


Nae ee cae ae atria 
a ee ee eee a Tea 
Pee mora ee take 
poop ye eee nd 
EY nda Ah oaRRR 
CORRECTIONS. 
QT ex inahter af i aba oe 
antag 
ety an Ler erence Oty create 
«Ha grandee ne Uatraaty o Be 
Mere ese angen ther of Lady 
sn ec tan eee ec of the Mac thas 
98 tes ie hel ae Gee Remains in Bast 
tant afd canna een 
BE ae acl nhc ae ag er eee 
corse ed'Br ols Onna ead Sree 9 kine 
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DEHUS DOLMEN, GUERNSEY. 


From Floodctit Photographe by Florence Ayscough. 
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Archmology: Channel Islands. Ayscough. 
The Use of Floodlighting in Archwological Photography. By Florence Ayscough 
1 spring to QQ 








Tho Austrians have a proverb: ‘when needs must the Devil eats flie 
my lips when confronted with the problem of photographing the schematic figure on the under 
‘side of capstone two, in the Déhus Dolmen, Guernsey. I know that Col. de Guérin had discovered 
two eyes, a mouth, two hands, a circle, a straight line and a strange figure, which might be a weapon of 
sorts, to be seratched upon the stone, but by day they were very difficult to see; and to photograph them. 
‘was out of the question, No one had ever attempted such a hopeless task and the only representation 
of the figure was the diagram drawn by Major Carey Curtis : aee 'T. D. Kendrick ‘ Archaeology of the 
Channel Islands,’ p. 28. 

‘The only course open to me was to determine what could be done by night. ‘The effect of earcfully 
controlled lights was amazing, ‘The Guardian of the ‘Tomb, if such he be, seemed endowed with life 
and his exprossion became extraordinarily mobile. 

‘After many experiments my very able assistant and I evolved tho following method of procedure : 
‘we ran two spot lights from the car (these being, of course, attached to long flexes), and after we had 
decided upon the most advantageous position for these lights, hung them upon two tall poles, A and B. 
‘The reason we used two lights instead of one was that we did not wish to disturb the shadows at the 
point where the join in the mosaic photograph must come, After the first exposure, light was 
moved from left to right of B, then B was moved from left to right of 1, and so on until all the neces- 
sary exposures had been made. Wo diffused the lights as much as possible with white muslin shades 
and kept them moving throughout the exposures to avoid ‘streakiness,’ In fact, the diffusion of the 
light is the most important and the most difficult part of the whole business. It is impossible to avoid 
‘a certain unevenness of exposure, as in order to throw the faint seribings into relief the lights must be 
held practically.on a level with the edge of the stone. ‘The near edge is then over-illuminated, while 
the portions farther away do not get sufficient light. ‘The result can, of course, be corrected to a 
certain extent by reduction of the negative, but from the nature of the case a perfect result is, I think, 
impossible to obtain. 

‘As, in the Déhus Dolmen, the ground is only six feet below the stone, it was necessary to uso a 
wide angle lens, to focus by measurement, and to determine the absolute plane of the camera by 
means of a spirit-level. It would, I suppose, be possible to obtain a result by the use of flashlight, 
but we prefer to give a ten-minute exposure with fixed lights, as thus we can control the shadows and 
bbe sure of our effects. 

T have used this system of floodlighting for photographing erect stones and find it equally satis- 

, as many details, unnoticed by day, spring into prominence. 
‘The oblique light revealed in the Déhus a number of hitherto unknown workings on the stone. 
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In the first place, careful percussion on either side of what are apparently natural ridges has produced 
1 definite nose and heavy arched eyebrows. 

Secondly, careful percussion has been used about the mouth and chin where definite ornament is 
shown. The omament seems to be a beard, heavier on tho left check than on the right, which factor, 
‘combined with the circumstance that the distance between mouth and eye is leas on the left side 
than on the right, gives the effeot of a face slightly tuned, It is interesting to note that this turning 
is towards tho entrance. ‘The figure seems to be watching anxiously. 

‘Thirdly, the wide portion of the stone was shown to be covered with typical dolmenio seribings. 
As in Brittany, each tomb seems to be decorated with some dominant ‘ motive,’ so in the Déhus a 
certain hooked design predominates. As in Brittany, the meaning of the soribings is obscure, so in the 
‘Déhus are they unintelligible. One marking resembles the supposedly anthropomorphic designs on 
tho standing stone at Cara, in Abamio, Spain, and it is possible—although doubtful—that the figure 
refer to represents a man with his arms in the air. 

‘Lo Commandant Octobon, author of‘ Statues-Menhirs, Stales sculptées, Dalles gravées,’ is much 
{interested in the photographs which I have sent him, and suggests that the figure carved on the under 
side of the Déhus Dolmen is of the same type as those at Collorgues, which latter he considers to be 
“Guardians of the Tomb.’ Tn any ease the most important beakers at Déhus were found by F.C. Lukis 
in his excavations of 1847 (see ‘ Archwology of the Channel Islands,’ p. 145) under this eapstone beside 
‘ ritual pillar, rather like the one at Bryn Celli Ddu, which is also placed within the tomb. 

‘Miss Edith Carey suggests the possibility that this placing of an anthropomorphic figure in a 
horizontal position over the dead points to the early existence of a cult, possibly the prototype of that 
followed in the catacombs at Rome, where the portrait of Christ has been found placed in a similar 
position. (See ‘ The Times,’ 24 December, 1932.) 

‘The Déhus Dolmen has lately been re-excavated by Miss V. C. 0. Collum at the instance of Sir 
Robert Mond, and is now being repaired by the States of Guernsey. A fine peristilith has been laid 
bare, the tomb is being covered by a tumulus of earth, and electric light is to be installed. ‘This will 
‘enable visitors to study, and possibly decipher, the soribings on the second capstone, while the unique 
and fascinating Guardian of the Tomb will then be visible by day. 

Guernsey is already noted for two unique monuments : the statues-menbirs of St. Martin de la 
Bellouse, and Ste. Marie de Castro; and now the Dolmen of Déhus will take its place as a third. 

FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. 


Codrington. 

















‘An Act of Truth In a Cingalese Court of Law. By K. de B. Codrington. 
10Q 2: Sc Foray, 1902, in the Gampehe Pelion Court, the Rearing was resumed eforo 

the Police Magistrate of a case in which the police charged four defendants with the theft of a 
gold bangle and various degrees of assault upon Mr. John Dias Jayawardene, his wife, Alice, and his 
daughter, Pearl Margaret Jayawardene, or with aiding and abetting the alleged offences. ‘The case 
‘was confused from the start by the fact that the constable on duty at the police station did not take 
down Jayawardene'’s statement immediately on his arrival at the station, after the commission of 
the actions complained of. Counsel for the defendants was, furthermore, able to produce « substantial 
series of charges in which the Jayawardene family in its ramifications were, or had been, prominent 
in one way or another. Ho finally asked Jayawardene if his wife was the mistress of « planter at 
Gampola, ‘This was denied emphatically and was followed by questions as to how she came by certain 
property at Gampola, Jayawardene, admitting he had been married over 25 years, said he did not 
know. Under pressure, ho admitted that his wife said that a planter had transferred the property 
{in question to her for adopting a child. Mrs. Jayawardene Inter said that she had never been a planter's 
mistress, but that her sister had been. She, however, knew nothing about the birth or adoption of 
any child. Her property was derived by gift from her father; she could produce the deeds, She 
admitted that she had never shown them to her husband. ‘This the magistrate found hard to believe. 
However, the witness persevered and added that she had not only never told her husband about her 
property nor mentioned any planter's child, but that infact she had never had anything to do with or 
even heard of any adopted child. 
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‘The magistrate then ordered Jayawardene to ask his wife tho following question : “ Hamine 
“* dady), dressed (as you are) in a red sari, did you not tell me this?” He, however, avoided the test 
and asked : “ Why did you not tell mo this?” ‘The magistrate then ordered Mrs. Jayawardene to 
ask her husband : “ Appuhamy (lord), dressed as you are, and wearing shoes, why do you tell lies ? ” 
Again the test was avoided and the substitute question : Did I not tell you so?” was asked. Both 
replies elicited laughter in court from an appreciative public gallery. ‘The ease is reported (somewhat, 
inacourately) in the Ceylon Independent of Saturday, 6th February. 

‘The test here applied by an astute magistrate is closely paralleled in classical Indian literature, 
by what is known as an ‘ Act of Truth.’ References are plentiful in the indices of the Cowell and 
Rouse Jatakas and of the Kathasaritsagara (Penzer Ocean of Story). In Pali itis known as Saceakriya, 
which is transposed into Sanskrit by Bohtlingk-Roth as Salyakriya. Ib is also called ‘ Truth-Com- 
mand’ (Sanskrit, Salyadishthanam), or ‘'Truth-Utterance’ (Pali, Saccavacana, Sanskrit, Salyava- 
cana). The general types of Acts of Truth are discussed by Burlingame in J.R.A.S., 1917, p. 420, and 
the whole subject is dealt with in the notes of "he Ocean of Story. The common forms of declaration 
“—as there's a God in heaven” or “— as T'm sitting here,” serve to distinguish the essential of 
all types of Acts of Truth from common oaths, 

‘As a typical example of an Act of Truth, Damayanti’s speech in the Mahabharata may be quoted. 
To the gods who are impersonating Nala and 40 confusing her marriage choice, she says : “If it be 
“true that on hearing the voice of the swans, I chose Nala for my husband, that I am loyal to him in 
“ thought and word, that the gods ordained him to be my husband and that I undertook this choice 
“ for the purpose of winning him to be my husband, then let the gods point him out to me and resume 
“ their own true forms "—an appeal to the truth of a special virtuo of the speaker, which is paralleled 
in II Kings, i, 10, where Elijah says to the captain of fifty : “ If I be a man of God, then let fire come 
“ down from Heaven and consume theo and thy fifty.” 

It is abundantly clear that the bulk of the " Acts’ preserved in literature do appeal to some speoial 
virtue, especially to wifely or maidenly virtue, and to Ahimsa, But the essential idea is simpler than 
that. “Indeed, the power lies in any statement that is true and any fact may be made use of. For 
instance, the Buddha makes an ‘ Act of Truth’ by the existence of a lake (Divyavadana, 611) ; the 
royal paternity of a child is proved by making an Act upon its alleged paternity; thrown by one foot 
into the air, it sits cross-legged (Jataka No. 7) before its royal father. Maternity is used in the same way 
in a Cingalese folktale (Parker, Village Folk-ales of Ceylon, vol. iii, p. 63). In a Santal folk-tale 
(Bompas, p. 266) a bogged cow curses a man“. , , the moment you touch your newly married wifo, 
you shall turn into a donkey.” ‘The translator writes “ because you have refused to help me,” but 
‘the causation is actually secondary to the fact. ‘The progression towards morality is, of course, inevit- 
able. If facts have this great power, then the facts that a man creates, his acts, will have their con- 
‘sequences. ‘The original appeal to the plain truth is, therefore, overlaid by ideas of rewards and pu 
ments. In India the more primitive idea is enshrined in the conception of Dharma in all its ramifica- 
tions, and of the Vedic Zu (fitting, right, established order, rite’ : Macdonnell). ‘These both comprise 
acceptance of a pre-ordained causative eycle or series of oycles, any departure from which, or rather 
obstruction of which, is evil, and also foolish, for the pre-ordained cannot be really obstructed. ‘This 
again bears upon the Indian conception of the divine hierarchy, for individual merit can, and in the 
Jaakas repeatedty does, compel the god to descend upon the scene and take effective action. ‘The 
phrase runs that owing to such-a-one’s unparalleled merit, the god's seat grew warm. ... ‘The 
power of Yoga, though less naive, is of essentially the same quality. ‘To know is to be able to control 
all things and knowledge is a statement of truth, Hence the aphoristio style of Indian philosophy. 

Tt:may therefore be suggested that the ‘ Act of Truth ’ in its most distinctive form is a plain state- 
ment of fact, dependent for its efficacy upon the power which the facts of the past have upon the facts 
of the future, A lie is not immoral, but it endangers the whole contingency of life by putting the liar 
outside the pale of routine existence, in the outer obscurity and insecurity, where nothing is certain 
and anything may happen. The intrusion of the idea of personal virtues into the plain statement of 
fact introduces an element of the magical, which is wholly extraneous. ‘These good wives and maidens 
‘drag in their superiorities quite unnecessarily from the point of view of the essential ‘ Act of Truth.’ 
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‘They are nearer akin to Mary, in the carol, appealing to the cherry-tree which bends before her, and to 
numerous heroines of folk-lore, The Ahimsa idea, the hero or heroine who has never harmed anything 
in all the world, is of the same kind. Tt has nothing actually to do with the case. 

It is interesting to note that in the variety of an ‘ Act of Truth here reported, the appeal was 
to the simplest faots, not to morality. Furthermore, the two protagonists of the magistrate’s tests 
wore Christians from birth. ‘Their previous evidence was, of course, upon oath, This successful 
substitution of an ‘ Act of Truth ’ for the oath suggests many interesting points. ‘It is probably true 
that, in most cases, to swear by the god is to expose oneself, for personal or public reasons, to his rewards 
‘and penalties. ‘The common type of oath whioh enumerates the penalties at length, makes this clear. 
It is also obvious that many engagements are entered upon and fulfilled by standards of personal or 
social honour. ‘These standards may be wholly personal or wholly social, the distinction lying in the 
difference between paying the milk-man, who has to compete for custom and has his living to make, 
and paying a club card-account, between private and publie life in general. In certain cases an oath 
by the god, owing to sectarian espritde-conps or looal affection, is actually, to all intents and purposes, 
only a personal or social pledge. In all these cases rewards and punishments are prominent. ‘The de- 
claration as there is a God in heaven ” is intermediate between the oath proper and an ‘ Act of Truth.” 

In an ‘ Act of Truth,’ strictly speaking, there is no possible reward or punishment, Personal 
relationships are not concerned. ‘The formula is used purely scientifically, but, of course, the experi- 
ment may fail shamefully. Under Buddhist influence the morality normally works out right, but not 
always. In Jataka No. 62 a faithless and suspected wife volunteers to submit to the ordeal by fire in 
order to prove that no man’s hand but her husband's has ever touched her. She makes an ‘ Act of 
‘Truth ’ in these terms so that the fire may not hurt her, but nullifies it by arranging that her lover 
shall burst through the crowd as she approaches the fire and seize her hand, erying : “Shame on the 
“man for making such a woman enter the fire !’” There are other stories of similar tricks. 

It is a little difficult to account for the origin and spread of the ‘ Act of Truth.’ It is still more 
difficult to account for its survival in Ceylon to-day. It was perfectly evident that the process was known 
to everyone in court, but with what associations it is impossible to say. ‘The existence of the triok ‘Act 
of Truth” stories displays a sceptio vein; the romantic intrasion of virtue alters the case entirely. I 
doubt very much if the literary versions have affected the living tradition at all. It seems to be based 
upon a fear of the spoken untruth, as being a denial of the contingent in which personality is 
‘implicated, a sort of reflex action or retribution of the outraged objective upon the outrageous subjec- 
tive. Positively regarded there is no power in truth, except in a moral sense, It is understandable 
that to identify oneself with that which is not, is dangerous; everyday life is identification with that 
which is. ‘This is the phraseology of the Chandogya Upanishad, vi. 16 (also J.A.0.8., xxxv, 245 f,), 
where, however, truth has magical powers in association with the ordeal by fire.“ But if he be innocent 
“".,. he makes himself to be the truth [by speaking it} . . . uniting himself with ‘Truth, he grasps 
“ the heated axe. . . . He is not burned; he is freed.” But this magic is an extension of the busic 
fides K, pr B, CODRINGTON. 














Africa: Sudan. Palmer. 

Triliths in the Sudan. By His Bacelleney H.R. Palmer, C.M.G., C.B.B., Governor and Commander. 

insOhief, Gambia Colony. 

10 ‘Mr. Francis Rodd’s note on ‘ Tridents and Triliths’ (Max, 1932, 162), encourages me to add 
to my note on the same subject (Man, 1932, 47). 

It should be explained first of all that by ‘trilith’ I meant ‘ threo stones,’ cither without or 
with a covering stone, as in Mr. Rodd’s illustration, and I had in mind that the cover (the fourth 
stone in the illustration) might not necessarily be a stone. My idea was that the original cultural 
significance of the ‘ trilith ’"—preceding its later uso with a cover as a ‘symbolic seat’ (the fourth 
stone), was in the Sahara derived from, and intertwined with, the ordinary every-day use of threo 
stones as the ‘ hearth’ where tho fire is lighted; and thus that the sacredness which attaches to the 
‘“trilith’ was ultimately due to its being the place of, or ‘ seat of,’ the god, i.e., the fire-god, who 
among the ‘Teda and Kanuri is still called ‘ Midila,’ while his ‘ seat,’ cirea 4.0. 1200, in Kanem, was 
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called ‘ Mataba(e)!” or ‘Mataba(s).’ Variant names for this same deity, such as Aman, show that the 
conceptions of ‘fire-god,’ ‘ earth-god,’ and ‘ sky-god,’ respectively, were not kept distinct among the 
people of mediseval Kanem ; and that various attributes of the Kanom * Midila' or ‘ Aman’ were due to 
synoretism of the attributes of deities of the Eastern Sudan, among these being probably the Blemy 
‘Mandulis’ or ‘ Madulis’ and the ‘ Aksumite’ (Med). ‘The former is ordinarily classed as a sun-god, or 
fire-god, the latter as an earth-god. 

‘That Mr. Roda, in ‘ People of the Veil, is right in holding that the Tuareg veil is in origin a ritual 
observance is hardly open to question, for apart from direct evidence from custom, ete., the Muslim 
author Ya‘akubi speaks of the veil being the ‘sunna’ of the Lamta (Tuareg), while Ibn Jubair goes 
0 far as to call it‘ ihram,’ i.e., a dress corresponding to the sacred dress worn by Muslims during the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage to Mecca. Moreover, of the two ordinary Arabic words which denote the 
‘Tuareg veil the root meaning of one litham is ‘ to kiss,’ i.e.,‘ to worship, while the other fzar connotes 
“protection ’ or ‘ strengthening.” 

If, however, the ‘ veil’ is ritual in origin it must have beon originally connected with some 
definite cult or ritual. No known ritual seems to fit the circumstances better than that of Mithras, 
as illustrated, for instance, in Cumont’s ‘ Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain,’ 1920, p. 135, 
where two Magi are shown wearing veils very like those of the Tuareg. Certain illustrations in MacLver 
and Woolley * Karanog” also suggest that the ‘Noble Blemyes’ may have-worn veils 

But if the rites of Mithras can account for the ‘Tuareg veil imaeat (I am indebted to Mr. Rodd for 
a certainly correct translation of this word as ‘ mouth-wrapper '), it may also explain the word which 
in parts of the Southern Sahara, at all events, is a variant of imawal, namely, Cimedr, as being the 
‘thing of’ or property of ‘Mithras’ (Medr). But the acceptance of such an explanation would 
firstly make it necessary to accept Ibn Khaldun’s statement and implication that the Tuareg spread 
‘west from the rif of Abyssinia to the Sahara at some later date than the opening of the Christian era, and, 
secondly, would involve the assumption that the covering of the mouth as a sign of high rank, which is 
the common convention from Abyssinia to Senegal, is due to the same ultimate religious influence. 

‘That this latter convention, of which the Tuareg veil is only one manifestation, was brought to 
Africa from Asia about the time of the opening of the Christian era seems most probable, as also that 
this convention first took root in Africa at Meroo and in Abyssinia and the Eastern Sudan generally, 
Jdrisi, in 1150, particularly stressed the wearing of the ézar (veil) at Aswan and along the Red Soa 
coast, Ibn Suleim al Assuani, towards A.p. 970, stressod tho former predominance of sun-worship 
in these same rogions. 

Going back to the timo of Strabo, 23 8.0.-A.p. 70, the dominant casto in much of the Eastern 
Sudan was the so-called Sembritw, Automoloi, or Aopdx, the descendants of the Pelusiac garrisons 
who had marched south towards 580 3.0. 

‘The Sembritw were held by Maspero to be Libyans. ‘The Libyans, again, according to Sayce, were 
ethnically similar to the Amorites of Syria, 

‘The physical traits of the ‘Tuareg, their language, and their customs can all be readily accounted 
for it— 

(1) Sembrits — San*-Baride (compare San-Taria, Bardoa, ete., in the Nubian desert in Arab 
times and modern San-Dala (Kelowi) ). 

(2) ’Aozdy = Asmagha (the caste of Mahra, Sambar, or Asmara). 

(3) Automoloi = (Ait)?.imillan =‘ lords” or * nobles” (¢f., Babylonian Amel ‘ nobles). 

‘The Greeks very commonly, like the British soldier, turned names they did not understand into 
names they did. Herodotus’ Nasamones for Anu-Saman is one instance, and Automoloi appears to 
be another, (Ait)-imillan ‘ nobles’ of the (San) Baridw (Bardoa) would correspond to the later 
diblyovor Bdéupves of the same region, whoso appearance created such a sensation at the triumph of 
the Emperor Probus in A.D. 2804 

T Mauteba was the nario of the “divine seat" in ® Kabail Ith or Ait = “tribo of,' people of. 
Nabatwean insoriptions. See'S.A.Cook,Sclueeich Lectures, 4 Mfrabilem sui viaum stupente populo Ro 
1926, p. 144. Tho Abysinian “Gro-cont is called mata, yrabanrane (Vopicts), Vite Probl, Gell: Kavonon, 

p. 102, § Le 
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tis significant that the names Automoloi, Galaules, and Autololoi reappear, used of North Sahara 
tribes by Latin writers of the fifth century, such as Paul Orosius (a.b. 417), and that these names are 
again very similar to present-day Tuarog caste names, 

Autololoi = (Ait)-ilillan = Tuareg nobles. 

Automoloi = (Ait)-imillan = ‘ Tuareg nobles.” 

Galaulos = Kel Ulli (sing, Gulli) = an Azgar Tuareg variant of the more usual term Im aghad 
= ‘ servile tribes.’ 

The date of Paul Orosius is, it may be added, about intermediate between the break up of the 
Meroitio Kingdom of the Blomyes and Makkora, and the appearance in North Africa of tribes named 
Makkoritw who became powerful enough for the Emperor Justin II to consent to receive an embassy 
from them at Constantinople in A.b. 637, just as Constantine T, according to Eusebius, had received 
‘a Blemy embassy at Constantinople about A.D. 326, 

It may be objected that there is not much evidence of the passage of these Blomy tribes from 
the Eastern Sudan to North Africa in the period s.p. 300-500. But as Gsell and Gautier have shown 
that the coming of camels to North Africa practically synchronized with the era of the transfer of the 
capital of the Roman Empire from Rome to Constantinople, and as the Tuareg and camels must have 
spread west moro or less simultaneously, it would seem probable that this lack of evidence is largely 
due to Arab indifference to distinctions between Berber-speaking tribes, who, after the Arab conquest, 
nearly all claimed an ‘ Arab’ pedigree for reason of State, with or without justification. 

A good deal of the patristic literature examined by Quatremére in volume I of his ‘ Mémoires sur 
“PEgypt,’ seems to suggest that the ‘ Lewata ’ Berbers who invaded the Delta of Egypt again and again 
subsequent to the Arab conquest, were in many cases tribes who had worked their way north from the 
‘Sudan through the Western Oases such as Dakhla and Kharga, 

‘These tribes were probably all called ‘ Lewata’ because they camped in the regions called vaguely 
‘ Lubia’ (Libya), not because they were necessarily descended from the Libyans of the classical era, 

‘The Christianity of North Africa and the continuance of the various Egyptian cults in Egypt 
during the Byzantine period, have, perhaps, tended to obscure evidence, which is considerable, that 
‘Mithraism was up to at least .p. 1200, and even later, a powerful influence in the Sahara and Central 
Sudan, among both the Tuareg, and races culturally connected with them, such as the Maghumi of 
Bornu and the Jukon of the Bornu and Gongila region. 

‘Thus, in Bornu official grants of privilege, called Mahram, which purport to go back to A.D. 1100~ 
1200, there are obvious allusions to the seven spheres of Mithraism, and up to about a.p. 1500, the 
adherents of a cult who wore ‘ skins,’ and conducted their worship in caves excavated in the earth, were 
numerous in Kanem, while even to-day there remain in Bornu one or two of these communities known. 
to the Muslims as Nathirin (star-gazers). ‘They were very probably the Kananyyin (Tuareg) of the 
time of Mai Idris Alooma (1570~1603), who are said to have been exterminated by that monarch. 

‘Tho Tuareg apparently do not know exactly the derivation of the word ti’medr. On the other 
hand, they connect it in thought with the Tamashek words imederen, imederaran (or imedideran for 
euphony), and tamdrechi. 

‘The first of these means ‘ wild (earth) donkeys,’ the second ‘ wild (earth) men,’ while the third 
‘means the relationship subsisting between a man and the son of his younger sister, the corresponding 
term for the son of the elder sister being famakarchi.® Apparently all these words suggest to a Tuareg 
‘ Amadol,’ the Earth, which in Hausa is personifiod in tho expletivo or oath Madala, i.e., the name of 
the fire-god whom the Kanuri called Midila, and who is probably the Aksumite god Medr. 

‘The apparent explanation of these words and their meaning seems to be that in primitive Tamashek 
or its parent language Mat meant both ‘earth ’ and ‘ tribesman’ or ‘ kin’ (in ‘Tamashek ‘Tam(a)tut 
= woman is the feminine of Mat), and that thus Mat-ala or Mat-ora,* like Beth-cl came later to 
mean ‘Earth Lord,’ as in Madulis (Mandalis) and Medr or as in Dthu Shara ’Ara (Dusares) of Petra, 
‘Lord, master of the hill” In Kanem also Matala is used as an eponym of an early king in the king lists. 

‘The following lines from songs of the Bulala kings of Kanem, cousins of the Maghumi, who, with 

* From male = great; the uterine relationship iteelf In Hausa Madara = milk. 
is conveyed by ‘ mds” in temndrechi. See Cook, Schwoich Lectures, 1926, p. 178. 
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Arab help, drove the latter from Kanem in the fourteenth century, seem to put the Tuareg origin of 
the Maghumi of Kanem beyond doubt. 
Bula Ferum, Ye Kiyi-ilalla, © town of Ferum, 0 noble Kiyi (Bulala)* 


Am Jehad, Ye Kiyi-ilalla, © town of Am Jehad, O noble Kiyi (Bulala), 








‘Ni dugu kime.—You are the red? grandson of a chief, 

Fane chilimwa—with the black mouth-veil. 

Karan kau—and armlets of black stone (chilimwa). 

Tt may be added that these indications of origin are not relevant in respect of the modern Tunreg 
(the Tuareg of the Northern and Central Sahara) only. ‘The kingdom of Kanem, which came into being 
about 700-800 a.p. in the region now called Borku, was originally a purely Tuareg polity, in which 
the name of the old governing class Maghumi is a mere variant of the similar Tamashek term, Imagaran 
or Imajaran = ‘nobles.’ ‘These early migrant Maghumi of Kanem were sometimes even called by 
the name which the modern Kunuti apply to the Tuareg—Kinin or Kindin—ans, for instance, in the 
expression * Kindin Kel Buram ’ used of Maghumi invaders of Bornu. 

In this expression Kindin is merely descriptive. Kel isa Tamashek word for elun’ corresponding to 
Kabyle Ait or Ith—and Buran may, I think, he the same (R for L) ax Balau or Balam, Bathemu, or 
Blemmyes—but it would he interesting, as Mr. Rodd observes, if further light on these questions were 
forthcoming. H.R. PALMER, 















Kenya: Archmology. Curle. 
Prehistoric Graves Inthe Northern Frontier Province of Kenya Colony. By 4. 7. Curle 

In 1927 I assisted Mr, Pease, who was District Commissioner of the Gurreh ict in the: 1 02 

Northern Frontier Province of Kenya, to excavate one of the large burial cairns of stones which 

s are so common all over the North East 
corner of Africa from the River Tana in 
the South to French Somaliland in the 
North. We also investigated other forms 
of burial in the area, 

‘The enirn selected was situated about 
two miles South of Mandera, and three 
miles from the River Dawa which forms 
the boundary between Kenya and 
Abyssinia at that part, It was at the 
‘base of a low rocky hill, on slightly rising 
ground and on a hard gravelly soil. ‘The 
cairn measured 36 feet in diameter, and 
the top which was flattish was 6 feet 
above the ground level on the lower side, 
and 4} feet on the higher side. There 
‘were four depressions round the centre as 
if parts had subsided, After the removal 
of the outer surface at a depth of about 
a foot the interstices between the stones 
were filled with hard soil, possibly 

deposited by termites, while the lower 
1 cana wnansusens mira cone mermen ra ere of the calm was. slid mus of hard 
(on 70 Sarva sannino" (8) FRAGIENT OF BONE. earth and stones (Fig. 1). A section of 




















© Bulala = Abu or Bu-ilalla. ‘about tho otigin of the present-day Tuareg of tho 

* Both in Kanuri and Hause the word for ‘red is Sahara—tho Maghumi and Bulala (Bu-Tlalla) Tuareg, 
used of skin colour where we should use ‘white’; a of Boru must have come to Borku from regions further 
Tunreg is‘ kime,’ ‘red," but @ much darker Sudancvo East, All their traditions bring them from the Red Sea. 
is called * bul’ (white). Whatever views may be held 
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this mass from the southern edge to the centre was systematically cleared. Nearing the ground 
evel a blackish mixture was found in the soil, containing decayed vegetable matter, while immediately 
below this there were distinct traces of lime, and it was observed that a number of stones proved 


quite soft as if they had been subjected to fire, Towards the centre of 
‘the cairn the stones were noticeably larger and a number were set on 
edge, but owing to the subsidence of the cairn and the mass of hard 
earth no definite formation could be traced. At ground level, 15 feet 
from the southern edge and 3 feet from the centre, fragments of an 
earthenware vessel were found, which had obviously been fractured by. 
the collapse of the cai, ‘The fragments were pieced together and 
formed a bowl of coarse red earthenware 8 inches in diameter and 
standing on four short legs which rested on a round base, the whole being 
6 inches in height. Within the bowl were marks either of fire or of 
decomposed matter, forming a black coating. ‘The bowl was clearly 
‘a stand for food, see Note 1, and the shape and design interesting and 








Fro. 2, xansitanwane now, 
FOUND IN LANON CANIS 
(ria. 1), 


unlike anything in use in the district to-day; moreover its fragility would render it unsuited to the 





requirements of a nomadic race. See Note 2. 

About 6 inches nearer the centre, the first traces of 
human bones were found, only fragments remained that 
crumbled away when touched, but by brushing the earth 
their outlines could be traced. ‘The lower leg bones lay 
north and south and were crossed, the right being uppermost, 
and the thigh bones were roughly in the centre of the 
cairn, the ribs and the head lay at right angles to the legs, 
‘the head lying to the west. A copper or bronze penannular 
ring measuring 24 inches in diameter and of the simplest 
character, which from its position was presumably an ear 
ing, was found touching the skull. ‘The position of the 


It would seem from the position of the bones that the 
body had been placed on the ground level in a sitting 
position and the cairn built around it with a chamber at 
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arms was not traced. 
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‘the feet and each side, roofed over with wood. The 
collapse of these three chambers and the ‘ body chamber’ 
‘would account for the depressions which are a noticeable 
feature of all the cairns of large type in the Northern 
Frontier Province of Kenya, and in Somaliland. - Whether 
bowls were placed in the chambers at the 
sides can only be ascertained by further 
research. 

Later on in 1927 I excavated a very 
large cairn of the same type measuring 62 fect 
in diameter, close to Wojir, also in the 
Northern Frontier Province of Kenya, but 
owing to the ravages of termites and rats, no 
relics were recovered except the fragments 
of a bowl exactly similar to that found in 
the previous excavation. 

‘The traditions of the Gurreh, a nomadic 
tribe of Galla extraction at present living in 
the Dawa Valley, ascribe these cairns to a 
Hamitic race known by them as ‘The Five 
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* ‘Tribes,’ who eventually drove out the ‘ Ben Israeli ’ mentioned later. Somali tradition in Kenya 
ascribes them to the ‘Madanleh,’ who they maintain were super-men of great stature, who dug 
the wells which are still in use to-day at Wajir, and whose descendants were driven out to the Lake 
Rudolph area by the Galla, 

‘The other form of burial which was investigated consisted of graves in cemeteries, arranged in 
rows, the graves usually lying east and west, with headstones. A grave ab the end of the row was 
selected for examination, It was marked off by two lines of stones (Fig. 3), and when u section was eut 
across (Big. 4), it was found that both lines of stones were continued below the ground level to a 
depth of 5 feet, converging inwards as they got lower. At three feet down a layer of mortar 
composed of lime and sand was discovered, but no remains were found under it. It was noticeable 
that although the earth outside was stony, inside the stones there was nothing but soft sandy soil. 

‘This form of grave is found within the same geographical limits as the cairns described above and 
I believe it to be of Muhammadan culture, for the reason that around the mosque at Au Bakadleh in 
the Hargeisa District of British Somaliland, there are many graves of this type, exact replicas of those 
on the Dawa some five hundred miles distant. ‘The Gurreh attribute these graves to the * Ben 
* Israeli,’ a people of superior culture, and a Semitic race, aee Note 8, while the Somalis at Au Bukndleh 
say that this type of grave was that of the earliest people of Arabian descent who crossed to Africa 
to preach the gospel of Muhammad, and that they were buried with their face looking towards Meoca 
and lying on their right side, 

‘The other principal form of burial which one finds all over the Somali country is the small cairn, 
universally ascribed to the Galla or Wardeh, where the dend are placed in a sitting position in a small 
hole covered with wood or branches with a heap of stones on the top. ‘These are of comparatively 
recent date and correspond in varying antiquity according to the gradual penetration of the Somalis 
from the north to the south. 

‘Thus, according to native tradition, which must be regarded as a very unreliable source of 
information, the cemetery graves of the ‘Ben Israeli” would be the earliest, followed by the cairns of 
“The Five Tribes’ or the ‘ Madanteh,’ with the small cairns of the Calla or Wardeh as the most recent. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible to preserve the finds made in the excavations, and although the 
record was preserved in the files of Mandera District Office, I feel that in view of the steadily increasing 
interest in antiquities, it should be published to make it accessible to a wider circle. I know that 
several other people have dug into cairns in the Northern Frontier Provinee of Kenya, and I trust 
that one day they, too, will place their results on record. 

Nores. 

1. Thave seen at Guimbo in Italian Somaliland a Muhammadan tombwith a hole in the masonry 
‘at one end into which offerings of food and incenso were placed at regular intervals, but no special type 
of dish was utilized. 

2. Thave looked in many museums at home and abroad to see if Icould trace any vessel of similar 
type and only saw one in a museum at Bologna which was found in an Etruscan burial site, 

8. There is a tribe of Indian Jews to-day living on the coast near Bombay called the * Beni Israel ', 
who are reputed to have originally migrated from Arabia. ‘They supplied whole regiments for the 
East India Company's Army prior to the system of mixing the religions in each regiment. ‘They do 
not indulge in trade and commerce to the same extent as their fellow Jews. A. TT. CURLE. 























) ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Glimpses of Life under Tibetan Rule in Chinese Turkestan (8th century, A. Summary of a 
Communication presented by Professor F. W. Thomas, C.1E., PhD., 25 April, 1983. 

Ghinese Turkestan is the region described by the Greek geographers unr the tide 4 (J 
* Scythia beyond the Imaos (mountains).” Mountains, rivers, cities and peoples are mentioned 
by the geographers with longitudes and latitudes rather definite according to the system followed. But 
practically none of them are identifiable by their names, and this, despite the fact that the infor- 
mation is proved to have been based upon the reports of travelling merchants. ‘The verification of 
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the routes and the construction of a definite map of the country in early times has required a hundred 
years of extremely learned and ingenious philological research, combined with the investigations of 
famous travellers and archeologists. Mainly by recourse to the writings of the Chinese, who from 
about the beginning of the Christian era had an exact knowledge of the country, the topography, and 
‘also the chief historical vicissitudes of the numerous states, have been to a great extent disentangled. 

Most of the states antedate the Chinese domination, and their origin, and possible trade con- 
nections with Persia and the Greek kingdom of Bactria are problematic, as is also the ethnography. 
‘The most famous of the states, Khotan, was founded about 240 n.c, by emigrants from north-western 
Indin and from the Sino-Tibetan border. ‘The carliest writing and developed religion came from India. 
‘During about 1,000 years the religious civilization was Indian and Buddhist, with an admixture of Mani- 
chavism during the Inter centuries; also, perhaps, from about the middle of the soventh century A.D., 
of the Christianity which reached China, ‘The splendid volumes containing the results of modern 
archological exploration in the country furnish ocular evidenco of the multitude of great structural 
and excavated shrines of a magnificent and refined religious art; they are also instructive in regard. 
to material products in general and to the usages connected therewith. ‘They cannot, however, reveal 
much of the sentiments and character of the native peoples : nor do the eminently political Chinese 
shed much light upon this subject, although their annals and the records of Buddhist pilgrims record 
‘most valuable and precise observations. ‘The Kharosthi documents (in an Indian dialect) from Shan- 
shan afford an intimate view of administration and of social conditions during the second and third 
centuries ap. For the seventh-eight century we have abundant (but fragmentary) documents, pro- 
cared by Sir A. Stein from ruined forts built by the Tibetans, who dominated most of the country 
from about 675 a.p. Besides the information furnished by these documents in regard to Tibetan 
military and administrative arrangements, they shed light upon economic, legal and social conditions 
and upon the civilized manners and sentiments of the people. Some literary works in Tibetan 
afford an insight also into the state of the Buddhist religion in Khotan, Shan-shan and Tibet. 
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Francis La Flesche 


‘Tho, American Andropologas, announces 
104 eects pe Fela Fiche, 
‘Dr. La Flesche, 





ethnologist, at the ago of seventy-five. 
‘who was the son of a former head- 





chiof of the Omaha tribe but of partly French 
dessent, had been connected for thirty yoars with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and for twenty-two 


[ 





Service of this last he devoted himself to recording 
in the exactest dotail, with the help of native 
experts whose confidence he enjoyed, the ritual 
poetry of his own and other tribes, 

‘Dr, La Flesche acknowledged a great debt to the 
pioneer investigator of the Omaha tribe, Miss Alice C. 
Flotcher, who roused his early ambition to record 
his people's history and poetry, and made him first 
hor assistant and later her collaborator in the study 
of Indian religion. Looking upon him as an adopted 
s0n, she gave him the intimacy of a homo, perhay 
the’ prime need of a man who has had to'tako the 
stop from one civilization to wnother. ‘In ethnological 
‘work, the pooling of their special gifts and oppor- 
tunities proved exceedingly fruitful. ‘They appeared 
in 1910 as joint authors of a book which has become 
‘classio, “ The Omaha ‘Tribe " (27th Ann, Rep. Bur. 
‘Amer. fBth.); and thir collaboration’ eontinuod 
‘until Miss Fletcher's death. 

‘Among Dr, La Flescho's latest published works 
wore "Pho Osage ‘Tribe, Rites of the Chiofs ” 
(B.A.B, Ann. Rep. 1914)'and "The Osnge Tribe, 
Rito of Vigil (B.A.E. Ann. Rop. 1917). 

B. AITKEN, 
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of the north and thoso of the south-onat and eat, 
tho Seachance of th ater to tha Abas 
Egypto-Afrian peoples generally. “An Maland pnt it 
"Sth rtatoly Semi of tho north ie Arab bye adoption 
“andy esonceather thay deen A pit 
war De, Seligman's obserention (J-Pea-1., xvi, L017, 
Bi) ‘that the southern Arabs'in Oman'were round: 
Headed, im noasked contrasts. both tothe northern and 
to'tho people west of the Red Seay and this, oo, if 
Sense hery all the nore cmphatialy by contrat 
with “Henry: ield's recent’ measurements of Bedouin 
Bear Khon th soe hart (ph 80%, 280), Othe 
Physical poculiaitice link ‘thean South Arabieh Deeds 
{ith the Armoonoida and with another outer breed in 
Madras {p. 810), But'a proTslamie lel fora Basie 
in the conteal south differs in people, and resembles at 
fing eight the rather Found-leatled types of the Aryean, 
‘with cephalic index about 80. In ie. pechaps © far: 
Yraored Grok or “vantine? ” Conploxie, "air 
Teatares, and bodily Proportions, however, lise 
fouthom ‘Arab ‘with Semitic Cavensianey andthe 
Cheracteristic Armenoid noso and. lower Kip reappear 
‘both hore and in the Madrasee type abovo mentioned 
{D. 310, Bg 8). 

"dow thls Armenoid typo camo to be sogrogated 20 far 


snd 
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south is not easy to guess, Its physical peculiarities 
‘roguoat that if iin connected orighhally with aemenotd 
Brichycophaly at all the eonnetion in ancient and 
there has beon « good doal of subsoquont adjustment on 
‘one side or tho others moat likely in tho northern group, 
‘where geographically progressive variations oceut. 1b 
‘may, however, bo suggested that in view of the coherence 
of te dsteibution in tho Movatain Zone and itaiemmediate 
holghbourhood with that of forested, ot formerly forested 
upltnd) and ofits repeated extension along tho high odgo 
of the Arabian orust-bloek, through Syria and Palostina 
into similarly favorable conditions oven furthor 
‘outh Would provide Armodold fol with opportunity to 
spread Further ‘long tho anmo high odo ‘of Wester 
abja in much fashion as to bo entrappod ia. a cul-do-ane 
‘when ‘conditions bocame ‘again. austorer. ‘Tho sam 
favourable conditions round the highland margin of 
Persian platonu would permit tho distribution of 
““brachyeephalio people. of ‘tho Pamir-Levant. tract.” 
(p.311), by which la moat tho actual Armenoid habitat; 
in he Suro of nt commentary ‘on th rei 
types, Sie Arthur Keith and Dr. Krogman opporta 
insist‘on te slentie aa woll an the practical valuo of 
‘rela identifications " reached by travers dopendent 
‘"‘noroly on their sonses and judgement.” Cartainy, 0 
may "try it on. tho dog, itis not by cephalic indices, 
not oveti By hair and eye, colour, that peoplo identify. 
Iurcher or an Alderney. ‘Tho Sultan of Muscat thought 
his pooplo ‘wore closer akin to tho men of North-oast 
Afvien than to thoso of Northern. Arabia (pp. 318! 
Captain Thomas is inclined to agres with him; and eho 
photographs published here support thom both. But 
fhe er oter elements in particular what is aptly 
eseribed as tho “ram-fuced’ countonanco " (p. 819) 
familiar from Persia to tho Western Himalayas, and alin 
in its components—head form, nose, and lips—to 
Armenoid types, though rathor diffarmtly put together. 
‘From those suggestive gonoraltios, wo are led on into 
1 seductive thoory (pp. 820-21) whieh we must hope that 
‘the authors will some day develop more fully. Tt 
Aopends, like the suggestion, above. mentioned, ‘about 
South Arabian brechyeephaly, on « poriod of lees arid 
climate in “late pleistooens* times, and on a ‘break. 
‘dhrough’ of *Caticasian’ invaders’ from worth of the 
mountain zone, But. tho authors do not sy” vory 
Precisely what ‘they moan by ‘Caucasian,’ and elso- 
‘whore they speak (“to be more procine”” p. S10) of 
"Semitic Caucasian,’ which is more puzaling st, Would 
it not be helpful if* Caucasian * wero reserved to denote 
typos which have beon observed in or nour the Caucasus, 
of alternatively’ restricted to skulle which rosorable 
lumenbach's exiginal typo-spooimen, which apparently 
‘id come from those patts 
‘Meanwhile, tho Sultan's experience sooms to hold the 
fois" an wo sony provanally tliove thas the Bouth 
rabs esvontially © ropresont « Fosidue of Hamitio popu 
‘elation ‘which’ at" ane” tino oecupied tho. whole. of 
Arabia.” wD M. 


Mogalithic Remains in South Sumatra, By Dr. 


A.N.J. ThA Th. van der Hoop, translated by 
106. Witiam'shiviae (at Thieme a Cien Zuaphen, 
and 



























































Nalerland, nals). 24d + 101 pp. tihutrations 
nape. 

‘This volume is a translation of a report by Dr. van doe 
Hoop on a number of stono montmente, many hitherto 
unknown, classified ‘under tho. following” groups + 
1) images, “33; (2) “"Lasoongbatoo,” 20" (theso aro 
Stones, sorsetimes ‘ery massive, into’ which holes some 
15 em. in diameter and about the same depth have 
been worked); (8) troughs, 12; (4) upright stones, at 
Toast 8 groupe; (6) rectangular arrangements of four 
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stones, 8; (0) stone avenues, 2; (7) dolmens, at lease 
30;-"(&) cinta, 0; (0) terrace graves, 2; (10) pittod 
ao, generally fn rolaion with enhiey (11) vArio 
‘unclanaifod. 
Tin probablo that divers groups in this miscellaneous 
i Seay in’ age, a matter 
teareely Inddeod be promatii to 
{ar in this direction, for not only iy very litle known 
Dut, ws the wuthor emphasizes, it i only’ for tho bottar 
understanding of his South Sumatran megaliths that ho 
3 collatoral ovidenco from olsewhero, 6 must, 
vor, bo emphasized ae once that the great valu of 
this dittasoly written Book doos not tio in ita text but 
in tho fino gorion of plates which ilusteato the various 
‘gue roma ofr Known in southern Samat, 
he stone images are by far the most remarkable of 
thoso rolics, nndon nocount of considerations of spnco 
fs. woll_ as their predominant interest they" alone” aro 
dealt’ ith in. this roview indeed, the ‘author, who 
re sno the praliminary mature’ ot his 
publ wotes most. of ‘hit spaeo and energy to 
Thom." ‘Tho images ‘representing human figures” ro 
Dethinps tho most interenting. Thess ocour singly” or in 
maps of to, and ina single instanco constitute 
lager group. Sometimes a buffalo or an clophant is 
Drought into tho group. ‘The ago of those. Images i 
digcuimed at langth'in Chapter Vi, and much strem is 
laid’ on tho representation’ on ono ‘of tho images at 
Batoogadjah of a bronze drum of wollamown typo 
agonerally rogared os of southern Chinoso origin, Some 
Of these drums certainly belong to the. Flan period, and 
the author quotes at length Goloubow’s oxeavations at 
Dong-Son in Indo-China, where such drums have been 
found in graves of undowbted Into Han dave. Te would 
seem then that Dr. van der Hoop is inclined to attribute 
tho figures to a prod not much more recent than this. 


























They certainly ‘appear to be pro-Hindu, whilo their 
purpose may have been funerary. 0G. 8 
Tell Asmar and Khafaje: The First Season’s Work 
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‘external enemies or allios, tho Amorites and Etamnites. 
‘The historical situation in ncutely discussed 

Dr. Frankfort, and the inscriptions by Dr. Jacobsot, 
‘who contributes an interesting suggestion on the name 
of Tishpak, tho prineipal local god. 

Chapter TV contains the account of Khataje, by 
excavator, Dr. Proussor. Horo, as already mentionod, 
there was littio historioal information to be gained, but, 
‘8 baro three months of work revealed a mont interesting 
system of fortification, consisting of double circuit: 
wall built entirely of’ plano-convex bricks which are 
peculiar to a special period of tho Sumerian civilization, 
the centurios immediately before and aftor 3000 1.0, 
Within, or partly under, tho innor wall somo buildings 
were explored which yielded very ‘notable antiqui 
‘of the period indicated; a most interosting sores of 
portrait-heads, threo copper figures of men on elaborate 
‘stands, somo stono macorheads, and an atcha plaque 
carved in rolief with scenes of royal coremonial, By an 
‘oxtraordinary coincidence, tho only comer of this whieh 
is missing ean be restored completely from a feagmont 





























found at Ur, and thus the whole composition is recovered. 

J. GADD. 
‘The Storm-swept Roof of Asia. By Emit Trinkler 
English Translation by B,"K.” Featherwto 





i 108 
photographs, ‘The main objects of Dr. ‘Trinklor' 
reserves judgment as to its caus. JL. M. 





With ittustrations anu 











BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Volkakundliche Bibliographio fir dle Jahre 1925 und 
iin Auftrage tee Verbandes Dedercher 

mnie Uncerntecung'ven &. 109 
Het nen eal Sole 
Stn a Lelie (Water ts Gruyter 









volume of tho * Volks 





mndliche Bibliographio 
we ovann th Evo yoy 185 and 1020, hh 

ior to tho parts ‘which preceded it,  indlod, it 
promises £0 become m most important. contrbation to 
[ie literature of fllore when the editors hav mucceeded 
Jn obtaining the co-operation from sexeral European 
Countries not yet aatafuctorily nepreeented and also 
from Ameticn. 

“Tho ork is arranged under convenient sections whieh 
azo thomaeiven mibdivied no na to fucltace reerenco. 
Moreover, tho full subject and author indices are of great 
Yalu, andthe shore noter which aecompany’ many of 
Tie trie aro of considerable servio in enaes here tho 
Uitle convey® Itt information ax ta the preci nature 
‘of the contents of the book or article. "To. the general 
toader as well as tothe anthropologist the booke wil be 
Found to be of use, to the folllrist i wil, of eourn, be 
indiapensable, Boy. DINGWALL. 


























Bibliotheca Celtica. A Register of Publications relating 
te Walt ond ihe Deke Ber a Lanne 14g 





Jor the years 1924-26. Pp. vi, 308, National 
Library of Wales, 1932, ue 

“This volume, which in tho eighth inthe scren, is 
‘usoful addition to our catalogues of publications relating: 
to Wales. Tut it could have been made much more 
useful. Tho rs have taken great pains to include 
all publications whieh can be aaid to have oven a remote 
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relation to Wales, ‘To quote two examples: it 
strange to 00 Liddell. and Seutt's.* Greck-Boglish 
Lexicon” appoar in a rogister of publications relating to 
Wales, simply because, C suppose, the new ovlition is 
hoing rovised by Yorkshireman’ whe happens to be 
principal of one of the Welsh Colleges, Tt ix strangee 
Il t0-se0 Tinted a Tango number of Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams's compositions, for, as far ax Tarn aware, there 
iano real case for including this distinguished Pnglishman 
‘amongat tho Welsh musicians, or for admitting him into 
tho Inrger ‘itelo of "Celtic Pooples.”” T fear that tho 
compilers, in eases such as this, have apent too long 
{time over genoalogien to find Tinks with Wales for tho 
‘And it tho intontion in to. include 

have no relation to Wales or the 
ih are tho work of foreign scholars 
ent in Wales (eo, Brotewsor Livens's 
WN, Stable’ Bunkruptey 

‘xicon."), then the ti 

changed. As it wtands, it is 
liothecn Celtien, oapecially 




















‘authors listed, 
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thot pubhati 
Seite? pampome 

‘To tt Spiny entithe *Trom the Pit to Your 
Coll wade Erorn ik partiewany eritating, ince 
tenn loge not gonrallyseafeh for tilon ver ep 
na here Ae no none portant arlene Te the 
teom:rofreneesy end Welch srchnology’ hen ben toe 
Rabbi Trento "Tho comple tore het tel nest 
sonopitaty to bepravo spar ihe Norwegian inngeane hy 
fist Hoeswor" Ale Sommerfo’'s,publiations tinder 
et Someta! 

Me chiy name attached to this volume, which ie 
obvicuny Tae att of mgeh labour ahd sewers in the 
Dopartinont of Printed Bonk of the National Library 
ot Bony i ha "i a 

ating al publ arriba tha 
Work of mpodtliate in tho iforent branch of Horary 
wore-canter the are of i ni 

penitent during th crsctorsp of tho 














































thof the National Library. Tt iva poliey’ to 
be deplored. Al nal institutions of this naturs 

staffed bj lista and seholars, and it is just and 
pro ir work The neknowledged by 












Dublihing the ol whi 
pA ptr note by 
ns of cour, to be expected, 
1h from the pen of eto wuthior hive, ane ei his na 
hich shoul pear onthe cover 

Tndeed, all possible acknowledgments 
in‘thewe publications. "Tt in degrading to ‘ay epar 
Inental specialist, and very unjtst. to scholars who 
Jnhour so consistently in the national service, that their 
‘work shoni pass unacknowledged and that they shor 
‘oe teented ak mere seria tix 0 the rete of the 
Fra iw and of home eter inwiatons af 
sitnilar character that they have recognized this penile, 
fund T trust that the present. Librarian of the National 
Library of Wales will Adept the same principle, 

‘Theta blemishes detract teriouily from the value of 
tho ‘work ‘whieh, however, even in. ite imperfection 
‘ght to prove of much use 0 the student. ut i 
{fo be hoped that fn the preparntion of the next volume 
the ‘compiers will delinit their tel of research and 
ako those volumes what this one pretend to be—a real 
Fppbliotheen Celi TORWERTH C. PEATE, 


repare ner their 
hen of 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tibet: Natural Stone Object with PhalleSuggestions ‘hat it is ‘bright or ‘shining, St tells ws no more 
about. 


Tn the ibetan vonhiprarivalel Palais ae 
(2 ee 
etcetera a ac ea 
scape wi et oe a eae onan a 
pooh dn ener aa 
Pore ace ey 
atriking illustration of Tibetan litholatry. ‘The object in 
stan fanaa 8 


Tinuly tepotes on © rude 
Samm irine’ ovtaido a. small 
Chinowo temple, Tho shrine 
stows clear ovidoase 
the "Phallus receives a 
thare of the local worship. 
‘Thonatives, howovor, wore 
istclined to Gincuasi, ut 
ave. the. impression that 
{vas the guardian of the 
‘alloy and Sather uncertain 
initebehaviour. “Whether 
there "was "® suspicion 
{brond that we might stent 
{gods ranger te byour 
crrionty, difoult 0 eng 
but in a shore timo it hed 
boenremoved,andrepested 
tempts faledtoolcitany 
further information. ‘The 
accidental; the stone belongs 10 class 
Et grotesquenatural object where arresting forms euggent 
‘unusual cetivities of powerful, but unclassified agentes 
Tateienka, J. HUSTON EDGAR. 





Nomenclature of Copper (Ste J:RA.L lai, 1082) 
SrteeSince I welcome healy tho attempt of 
{12 Seek Rear pie ws clits oda 
pea genie 
ox mime in ecntology T weie wads Tow nots ob 
Si wh nas alone Migh incosretan 
Sp ley pn cre 
resiectont! pera Ha rfrenss to proudo- 
‘Acbitle $e mara ata? a comets Sheek ie might 
eerie adel dns ertes ts bones 
Bemntared ‘63, "But t do not aoe on whee grounds be 
sare ine “ha, the eccagper ley wae made 
a an so any or Bal war for Oe weno 
rach inter tar Asitoas Amaia a exacy das 
Tan‘inus etal Aratatio i cad By he sched 
SasAplorog af Hada 
‘ddeetine i ot worth quoting ore, for be dose no 
smote hat a abbroviied a soruph foes of the 
Maree” Bie Meneses Photon T”eannok Andy 
scape le. Rickard wil give fe mors xed” 
Pepollonios does no more than montion oreichalhoe, in 
erases aoe Ram auc olde nator, tee yer, 
‘hoover ‘ho was, ofthe poom called tho Shield of 
Herts, "202" ™pdaeon Yoel This poor wah 
sien‘ whe So eo ho seve on ry 

































‘this mysterious metal. Unfortunately, beyond saying 





“Moro” information is given. by, th scholiast_on 
Apolionios, <irgonautika, fv, 073.” This well-informed 
‘Aithor, who may be of tho fst century 4'by or there: 
‘touts, tela us that © they aay ie isa ort of “bronga™ 
gti "named atari) nvantor, one “rein 
“« Bue“Aniaotlo i, his ‘Teli (corrupt, perhape a 
mistake for Poltiat) "aay that thoro ia No uch natn * 
{Gn Oreion),- and no ‘much kind’ (of: metal as ori. 
hatkos). People commonly mppos that it is mere 
{hae with no rity eoereaponing, but thie ian 
“unfounded poplar opinion, for experts say ther is 
“inuch'a metal oss 
P38. For 





Sextus Pompoius Flaccus read 
“Sextus Pompoius Foatus.” “Ho wrote in the fourth 
contury A.D., not the first, but his surviving work is an 
gpitomo of Vrriua Fac, who was contemporary of 
he Emperor Augustus. 'Tho reference is. therefore 
Festus, de uerborwn aignifatn, p. 41, 15 Lindsay. 

P. 387, “Te might be worth adding that” Bronzino 
could by ‘no possibility. be derived from runwn. (this 
hhas boon miswritton of misprinted brunus) ace, for -ino 

‘an adjectival suffix, not the second half of a compound, 
‘word. HL J. ROSE, 


[An Irth Food-Vossel of the Megalithic Period (0). 
113 Daa high re a a 
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Mr. Gogan, of tho National Museum, 
Dublin, has published? an Tesh Bronze Age food 
vowel, aad to have come from Katesbridge, County 
‘Down, ‘In claiming cortain unique features for this pot, 
he pointe out that morphologically there is no exact 
eralel amongst -Abereromby’s famous” series” and 
further that tho wellsinown oye motif, common to 
the ceramic of ora, haan of the Megat period 
in the Thorian Poninsule, Brittany and Seandinavia, 
present on tho upper portion of tho vessel. Doabtn, 
The pure ancestry” of tho British food-veasel in the 
Neolkhie bowh Ms. Gogan ‘would: therefore invoke 
Influence from the later passage grave period in Denmark 
‘and the * Megalithic * pe ain Toariae 

‘Recant researches among the beaker and food-vesse 
coramie. of Seotiand indicate that these two pottery 























fppon ‘were approximately” contemporary” in "North 
Jitein, and further that the typologieally early forms 
of foodveeyel aro found in Irelands While sil adhering 





fo tho traditional viow that tho food-veayel was evolved 
{oma hypothotical Teint Neolithic bowl sti ovidont 
ther ‘are other currents sndarlying, the’ British food: 
‘vowel complox, some of which may’ explain tho alloged 
"ogo moti on the Kateabridye pot. 

Boma ‘eatly” Scottish and. rsh food-veasols (Aber. 
cromby's Typo A) often exhibit‘ radial decoration on 
tho bose which fads an almost exact parallel onthe 
writomouthed bowls, from. tho rock.eut. tombs of 
Falinolla in Portugal? ‘Thor also frequently occuey on 
arly" British. food-vewsoln tho. so-called. fol rollat 
dloobration--oaentinily an imitation of w woodworkers 
fechinique, Procicly similar ornament occurs on. bal 
Bonkory. from the Pyrendes. ‘Theve parellliams are 
ftrengehoned by the occurrence ia Ireland and Portugal 
‘of hollow-based fine arrow-howds, and seoently by 
Profemror Gordon Childe's derivation of the Britis and 
Ish cup ond ring Markings from the stylized. *ock 
engravings of Galisia” In tho same. connection, itis 























T Ma, Novomber 1088, No, 98, 
+ Gastllo: Bet Paso Oampondforme! Pl. XL. 





*V, Gordon Childe. ‘Phe Bronze Age.’ Pp. 160 
and 186. 
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Interesting to record the association suggested by 
Castillo between the omament on tho beaker fragaents 
from ‘oyturn and that on certain Portage all 

“AL a alightly later stago the truo concomitants of the 
British ‘Early’ Bronze "Age food-vomol complex have 
iumdoubted Iberian paralleligma’ Yor example, the flat 
felt in copper or bronze—the albert and” the flat 
Tound:heeled knife dagger, not to mention a curions 
ometrie artntie enee, splayed on th flae motal eats 
ff°partcuian, which can be: paralaled on tho late 
plaques from the rock-cut tombs of Palmella in Portugal. 

Contemporary ‘with the "megalithic. sepuichres of 
‘Los Millayen In Almeria n't type of iol mato from the 
Phalange of an animal and decorated ‘with painted 
Eymbols which include tho famous "eye" moti. ‘Phe 
Cmnamental scheme on one auch iol from Almazaraque® 

imilar to dea 














dgo pot thon it would appear that tho food 
‘fulund is contomporary with the chambered 


vonsel in 
tomb of the type of Now Grange or Carrowkeol. Such 
faynehronian would holp the derivation of the chambered 
fom from an Almeria prototype, while stray phalange 


{dole in the sook-eut tombs of Palmalla. demonstrate 
hhow the. radial basi secorat havo. reached 
Troland about the samo timo, “This hypothias, howover, 
fonda to the startling paradox that the food-vense in ths 
typical coramie of the Trh chambered tomb. 
Seana thoy moti erry on angler 
fron. te ‘grave of Gundestrup.? te 
Intoresting ‘to shota that the achemo of ornament is 
‘mont extetly paralleled by the decoration on fragment 
from sopulchire at Los Millen in Almeria.® From 
fmothor passage grave at Mogonstrupr comew another 
‘ory intersting veel omamonted by alternating groupe 
Of Yortial wid horizontal rows of Impremed. “whipped 
ord or "mnnggot pattern. ‘Fhe donign and techstique 
{exactly similar to'that on a food-vewe from a short. 
Shee neat Doune in Portluhire” Tho same eixt yielded 
iia shape and dei 
pe cord pressions by” ‘plain 
ncew of contact, batween the 
Bootes food-vessel complex aid the paseuge-srave 
tulture of Denmark are to be found in tho wxesshaped 
fonds of amber, an exatople of which occurs in Lanaek- 
tthitoy ‘while Mr. Crow would postulate a Seundinavin 
finber plato necklace aa, tho prototypo for the famous 
Booth api nj 
‘But it tho Scottish food-vewwols are in aome way to bo 
connected “witht Seamiinavin through the minggot: 
Smnamonted pot of Mogenatrup, or perhaps with. tho 
rhippedt-cord ward of the Balti, recently 
Showa by Rosenberg to have analogies with the Neo 
Poturboroughe warog* the current saa not one afc 
tio inital stagor of the food-vessel in North Britain 
Ite evolutionary, contro in ntunted somewhere in. the 
West or Soutieivert, and ie in to that quarter that 
Me" Gogan should lock for the prototype of the “eye 
motif. 
Sh conclusion, ib is only fair to add that the Kates- 
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bridge food-veml, on the analogy of a typological 
ies of vor tn ne Rost example, 
while Sea i 

Me. Cogan as rightly. poled out, the predominant 
{ms of elsion, indicates beater tendition.” ‘The pot is 
ibid nies lances eo be 
Scoptcal of interpreting the manent on the upper band 
furan eyo’ motif whieh, for reasons nbeoady” etduced, 
‘nytt to bo prevent only on early examples of the food. 


‘voasols claus in Britain 
‘MM. E, CRICHTON MITCHELL. 
‘The Theory of Speech and Language : review of a 
1. Mas ) 


ot TS 
! weperiot: {14 
ica akon hate icen hoopltley to eae Ae 
soe on aot “toy tas, LD" 2) 
sree aa donttne the lat lita fio 
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¢ho nature and validity of currently 
cntogorien. My interest in. tho 
teoleratero the ting when 7 ban te net 
Inaterial for my" Bgyptian Grammer.’ Diseussion with 
Colleagues rovealod the fact that neither they. nor 
ould ive natinfuetory accounts of tho torzan Usual fn 
four trade, "Tho customary” detinitions were. oloasly 
fallacious, but nevertheless It was impossible to dispense 
‘with tho accepted grammatical nomanclat ure. 

Yow {econo tat naa 
volved tho right mothods of linguiatie-anulytis, but 
‘hat tho theorista who attempted to-explain and justify 
those method were at nou, Wd Teno cay hitter 
fo explain. this faikire of linguiatic theory, until it 
Gignac upon me thie the mistake of previous writen 
find been tho omission ever to examine a wingle act of 
speech in ita total environsnent, and thence to dicover 
The Tuctons involved and. the! mechanigin employed. 
‘hc he en te a of eaten np 
Teearried with I the nocoaity of harping monotunously: 
pon one and th sane utterance, of afin 

things "which are, obviont and. therefore. frequently 
overlooked, and of extending tho tse of certain terms 
{o include’ under a” category exemplifieations of it 
Ihnbitually’clawiied cloewheres T'well understand that 
such a painstaking manner of going to work must seer 
{eaious, but Tam convinced that itis indispensable, 

"To. tum now to Dr Dlagden's detailed evticinns, 
He complains of my love of paradox, but in his first 
Cxumnpleof it ho ‘hus to conglude: his explanation 
{Spats tho matter. 2ight and, tities the ‘paradox, 
Though hardly the we of i." How can a! paradox 
bo justified and the uso of it not? In point of fact tho 
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matter is of great importance, Dr. Blagden cites my 
Statement in no abbroviated a form aa to maleo it almost 
{unintelligible +“ What. passes in spocch . . » is. mere 
"sound, beroft ofall sonse.”” ‘The quotation eomes from 
‘ passage whore I explain that words aro not. really 















oblects of sense, but prychionl entities. ‘This is a 
fundamental fact, ‘and I take tho opportunity of 
acknowledging that it hed boon provioualy stated by 


de Suumuto, Cours de lingwiaque 19 sons 
of « spoken’ word-sound has to be’ put into it by tho 
liste, If T hear a Chinaman speaking Chines, to 
to the sounds ho utters do not apponr an words, ninco 
Tam not dequainted with Chiness. Only if « Chineso 
‘word wore already & paychical possasion of ming, both 
found” and’ sense, ‘would tho "utterance in which it 
fSeourred convey it tomy brain. Tho point is particulnely, 
feportant ay vegans promuniaton” Win T heat 
Gooknoy’ saying Oi dunno 1 infer that what ho moans by 
OF is tho word which prosoata itoalt to my min I. 

1 in true that T bo the distinction botweon peach 
and language 8 a master-key_ to opon all doors, bub 
it is not truo that in go doing T strain that distinction. 
Lot us listen to Dr. Blagdon: “A camsal reader, who 
“finds on p. 110 that “speach jo tho solo generator of 
“Inna al on, 178 hat "anu i tho meter 
“ofa speech mayy bo puzzled as to which came first, 
“the owt or the egg.” My Imowiedge of natural histor 
ig defootve, bat ind no ically in balaving bot 
‘that owls come from oggs end that they in tums produce 
other eget. Dr. Blagtlon escorts that it is not clea 
what my fundamental principle that the sentence is 
tho unit of specch and the word is the unit of language” 
really amounts. to, AS. regards the sentence" it 
Emotnts to rare than a hundred pages of my book, 
{whieh ebviously cannot be repeated hero. Hle continues? 
2h strona Half ofthis eaement cannot be taken fo 
‘imply’ thet our mental store of language contains 
“ words but no groups of words oF sentences,” and then 
quotes p46 of my book to condaman me out of my own 
Mouth.” Bus the very reason why Edealtwith mechanized 
Phrasoa in sontenoo-form at so carly a stago was to 
Jaen tho reaclor thet my aceoxint of tho gensral theory 
(of Lingusties doos not and eannot bo extended to them, 
‘They demand special troatzaont; plarases ike." Good 
morning” aro analogous to compound words, and wil 
havo to be treated in connexion with these in my sooond 
volume. "Dr: Blagion hike tat i gong rathor far 
4 frat Buty with daira postop ae complate 
featenee, But if he admit, thet re the speakers 
{ntantion was merely to sate that he fale an objection, 
‘and if he admits, as he doubtless would, that statements 
‘onstivuto ono of tho four class of" sentonco, it would 
‘oom to follow that But-~/ must be regarded as a xontonco, 
find ono that is completo at Toast in tho senso of having 
{alted tho mission for which i was destinod.. De. Blage 
don takes ‘tho strange course of maintaining thai 
tala "ana ven inal hound aro ult of 

ech, though anfeguarding himself by saying that it 
‘NPojondn sn what ono mana by wont’ Whe 
ean by 0 unit in amorting that tho sentence is the 
Unit of speech ip that ifn chunke of apoesh be taken for 
‘alysis, tho unit is reached when’ one ean divido no 
foruier without nding somathing wih, taken by 
{teal a no longer a aanmple Thi i true on 
af sentences nd not of tho words comprised father, 
Or if-a single word be a unie of speochy as in Come /, 
that ia only because Come is not merely’ a word, bub 
uo atone,” Bo ar from tlle sad Invi 
founda, being’ “units of specs, thoy "are ‘not even 
ef language, be nov to nonmd of by tough ta eniee 
of language, but not the sound of b,, is enters 
nto the word. 
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Dr. Blagdon finds considerable degroo of flxibili 
in my uae of terme, "But tho inwtanoon he quotes 
yy 10 grasp distinctions which, 
‘ough fing, aro nono tho loss Toa stated, and sul 
raintain, that il words are namea of thingy; and if 
‘an tho noxt page and elpwhero, T connect tings with 
‘abrtantiven, ies bocause mubstantivor aro tho names 
Of thingy which, are: presontod, entertained, or viewed 
‘a thingn, “Tho *thinginees" of subetantives is fol 
‘taperimposed on tho awaroncas of tho things to whlel 
thby rolere An rogards proper nares, mf angumont 
{n'intelenta and roqulren enreful reading.» Bub when 
TTadiem that tho waer of the word Goethe i fac intracta 
tho lintonar to think of “something belng Goethe" T am 
Alvorbing. tho ‘mechanism of the word in speach, « 
Drooeaa of which nother npeacer nor Hitonor is normally 
tonscioun, "it ix bose tho point to object that when 
femeone imorely mentions Napoleon’ wo et once thin 




















‘the Napoleon, Of courso we do.“ And who would. 
"call *Venioo* a class-name?” — Bvory" linguistio 
thoorist is bound to do #0, if ho wish to undorstand tho 





Working of syords, ‘hho’ reason in that it belongs to 
Une of word co trv over an vee aga and 
tach time a yor i used it i applied to e fresh montal 
fceueronco of the thing it names. ‘Tha occurrence is 
Sho of claw of coeurronoy. dient stat 
‘ocurrences tho thing roferred to may. vary” greatly; 
the: Venico wo moun’ may” bo. Venice i 
century or Venice in the twentieth. It 
Dr Blagdon to condemn the ove-subilety of analyses Uke 
‘hese, for they ato domanded by the matatee of the then 

‘Dr Blagdon himeolt demolshes hia ‘next objection, 
Ad the end ofthe sare paragraph he declares that Ihave 
fenght to confine speech to Tes social aspect, "Nothing 
of tho sort; T mary stated that mposch ia of tocial 
Srigin, “Te wan cortainiy encoless of mo to write (p. 208) 
hat ™ tho listonor may bo a dol, a eat, oF nataro in 
Sgencral"; but my next words. malo i¥ clear that 
tn an ‘moro shorthand for’ doll, eat, or nature, 
"pay bo aldzeaod in place of human ltonoe. 

Gn. 138 of my ook din tho importa 
quontion ‘why tho names of cortain things navara 
Setece to themselves tho form of a substantive or thas 
of'a_verb, and Tfnd the reason in tho fact that word: 
form's divectly correlated with human interest," Objocts 
Of daily concern aro the nacural mbstantives. I 
‘this problem in the shapo of an inguiry why” wo pre 
to speak of a horee neighing rathor than of a neigh 
Noreinge, "Tho deft and cogenoy of my argument aro 
teolutely plein whon read in tho original context, and 
Dr. Bingdon’s caclontaro rozinds mo of anothor cardinal 
rinciple of lingutie thoory, narmoly, that. the into. 
Drvtation of apeoch is deperidant noe merely on. tho 
Dai ofthe spencer or author, butalo on the aymmpethoto 
Understanding of th lntonot or reader. 

“ALAN H, GARDINER. 


‘Tho BAitor has been good enough to offer mo room 
hhoro for a rejoinder; but, as both sides have now had 
weir say, T am content to leave the case to the roadors 
‘of the book. ‘They are in the best position to decide 
‘whether my review, taken as a wholo, and within ite 
































ocossarily: limited compass, was or was nob & fair 
fappresiation of tho author's work. C. 0. BLAGDEN. 
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Technology : The Plough. Fussell. 
The Breast Plough. By G. H. Fussell, 

Sil oeeasonally in remote places there may be aton s man tiling at « brnttplough. 4 4 B 
‘His Inbour has an air of remote antiquity and to it has been given at times the reverence due 
to a remote survival, A shaped oak-beam found in the Glastonbury Lake Village has been supposed. 
to resemble the breast-plough or, rather, the push-plough (a practically identical implement) of tho 
Highlands, and the suggestion has therefore been made that this method of cultivation has history 
in this island of some 3,000 years, ‘Tho Glastonbury implement, however, has a length of over 
8 feet while the Monteviot push-plough, with which it is supposed to have points of similarity, is 
Jess than 4 fect long; but apart from this, there is the further difficulty that if it was used in Britain 
in prehistoric times it seems then to have disappeared from view until the end of the Middle Ages. 
‘The argument from silence is not a very convincing one, and there are some strange questions yet 
to be solved regarding mediaeval agricultural implements: how comes it, for example, that despite 
the numerous references to ploughs with teams of eight or more, no mediaeval drawing that has 
survived shows a team large: than four? ‘The very earliest knowledge of a plough which we possess, 
howover, is of a primitive implement drawn through the soil by human or animal tractive power. 
But the modern history of the breast-plough is fairly conclusive evidence that in ite modern form 
it is on implement of recent evolution, and, incidentally, in tracing that history we have an instructive 
lesson in the manner in which agricultural processes have evolved. 

‘A number of writers towards the end of the seventeenth century describe the push-plough or 
breast-plough as used in the process of burn-beating or denshiring, i.e., paring and burning turf for 
manure. Sometimes, indeed, the turf was not burnt on the land, but was used as fuel, but it is only 
with the agricultural aspect of the operation that we are now concerned. Robert Plot gives the 
fullest description of the process. “They out the turf,” he says, “in the Moorelands in the Spring. 
“time, with an instrument call’d a push-plow, being a sort of spade, shod somewhat in the form of 
“ an arrow, with a wing at one side, and having a cross piece of wood, and the upper end of the 
“ helve, after the manner of a crutch, to which they fasten a pillow, which setting to their thigh, 
“« and so thrusting it forward, they will commonly dispatch a large turf at two cuts; and then turn 
“it up to dry; which in good weather is done on one side in eight, on the other in four or five days 
“ at the most.” ? Earlier in the century this work had been done by mattocks,? and although the 
breast-plough made the labour less arduous, yet it was itself sufficiently laborious, and the writer 
of the Systema Agriculturae advocated the use of ox or horse ploughs for lightly paring off the turf 

7B. A. Keon: “Phe Plough) Saionco Progress, XXI __* Tristram Risdon (0b. 1640)  « Chorographical Deserip- 
(1928), p. 88. “tion of Devon’ (ed. 1811), p. 11. 
#4 Natural Hictory of Staffordahire* (1686), p. 115, 
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instead of an implement which had to be “ driven by main force with one’s breast.” * ‘The proposed. 
alternative made no headway ; in all probability it was impossible by this method to obtain compact, 
‘uniform and easily handled turves. ‘Throughout the eighteenth and well into tho nineteenth century 
tho breast-plough is noticed, and its use advocated.* Curiously enough, despite all that was written 
about it, it seems to have gone out of use in district after district, and to have been revived after an 
interval as a new implement, 

A writer in the Museum Rusticum in 1764 (pp. 808 ff.) deseribes the ‘ Trenching Breast Plough ’ 
45 used in Lancashiro, and appears to regard it as a new device. Somo thirty-five years later George 
Boswell in a Treatise on Watering Meadows remarks that burn-beating or denshiring “is now become 
‘almost general,” and that breast-ploughs ‘can be bought in London and many other capital 
towns" (p. 18). By 1796 the breast-plough had, it, was said, very largely gone out of use in Devon, 
and appeared to be chiefly in the hands of small farmers. “Farmers in general, he adds, used the 
‘common Team Plow, with some little alteration in the size and form of the share for separating the 
grassy turf from the soil. In Somerset about the same timo paring and burning was unknown.’ In 
the Cotswolds the use of the breast-plough for paring and buming appears to have been introduced 
in the soventies or eighties of the eighteenth century.* In the Vale of Evesham a Mr. John Bricknell 
seems to have introduced the practice; about the same time he also breast-ploughed stubble, but left 
it to rot through the winter.” In tho East Riding the ‘ breast-spado’ was used. for cleaning water * 
furrows and cutting small grips; its resemblance to the ‘ paring spade’ which was also employed 
was particularly noticed.” “At the beginning of the nineteenth century Sir John Sinclair advocated 
tho use of the breast-plough for reclaiming waste land in Scotland; he notes that in Devonshire 
“they use the thigh, and not the breast, for the paring spade,” and adds ‘I propose trying both 
“ plans this summer.” # Subsequent writers also advocated the method for carrying out reclamation. 

‘Experience showed, however, that this method was unsuited to extensive operations of the kind 
because in a thinly populated district no accommodation could be found for the imported labour, 
which clearly would be required in fairly considerable numbers as the operation of paring an acre 
by means of the breast-plough ocoupied a man for a whole week. 

‘Throughout the nineteenth century the use of this method of reclamation was the subject of 
controversy. In some places it was abandoned, only to be adopted in others; its effect had boon 
considered by many of the writers of the County Reports presented to the old Board of Agriculture. 
‘Many farmers used paring and burning to obtain heavy crops, and then cropped the land continuously 
‘until the soil was exhausted and tillage was no longer profitable. ‘This habit concealed the advantages 
and disadvantages of the system, and probably accounts for its fluctuating popularity in different 
parts of the country. In Westmorland ‘ push ploughs’ and ‘ paring spades’ were introduced with 
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the enclosure of the commons,%* but soon after 1850 paring and burning became a process of the 
past,” although in 1845 John Watson, Junr., of Kendal, had pronounced the judgment that 
“the most effectual method of paring is by the ‘ paring spade’ or * pushing spade.”” ‘The date 
of its introduction is confirmed by Andrew Pringle’s recommendation of its use in 1794. 

At the same time the practice was still being used in the Cotswolds, where it had been introduced. 
from Devonshire. ‘There it was “usual to clean and plough up the wheat stubble in the autumn, 
“but sometimes the foulest of the wheat and oat stubbles are left to be breast ploughed and burnt 
“ in March and April.” In this county (Gloucestershire) breast-ploughing and burning seems at 
that time to have formed an integral part of the six-course rotation. It was always adopted before 
planting roots, and frequently after the fold, as well as between the two white crops.” Marshall, 
indeed, remarks that in this county bean and pea stubble was sometimes breast-ploughed previous to 
sowing, This was a novelty to him, because he had formerly seen the breast-plough used only for 
paring and burning. This Gloucester practice, however, was not for turning the sod, but directed 
towards severing the roots of weeds." Much earlier in the century the breast-plough had been used 
in Gloucestershire and Worcestershire for a quite different purpose. Bradley suggests that it was 
useful for clod-breaking in land on which turnips eaten off had followed barley, After the addition 
of heath soil, sharp sand, or gravel, the land was to be “ fallowed with a breast plough, which will 
* Dreak the clods and mix the stiff and mellow soil together, so that ‘twill be fit for peas the same 
“ spring.” # 

‘On the Cotswolds and in the Thames Valley the breast-plough was also sometimes used towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century as an alternative to the horse-drawn plough for covering the 
autumn manure applied for turnips.*? 

Similarly it had then (1850) found its way into Somerset as the most approved method of reclaim- 
ing waste lands. In Wiltshire it was occasionally used, as in Gloucestershire, after the swedes were 
eaten off, before drilling wheat, barley or oats.* On the Duke of Bedford's estate two white crops 
were allowed on new land, “ much of which has been broken up in consequence of the Tithe Com- 
“mutation Act,” and this new land was usually “breast-ploughed, burned and planted with 
“ cole-seed,” in order to destroy wire-worm.** 

‘Phe survival of the breast-plough in Gloucestershire, where it is still sometimes used," has given. 
rise to the belief that the practice of paring and burning “is immemorial in the Cotswold Hills,” # 
and the writer of these words goes on to say that “ in 1857 Voeleker described it as ‘ a practice, the 
“advantages of which are fully confirmed and explained by modern chemical science,’ But it is 
not well to place too much reliance upon the evidence of antiquity drawn from such a source as the 
‘memories of men engaged in a rural pursuit. If their memories are those of very old men, and carry 
‘them back so far as their grandfather's time, say a hundred years, it seems to their limited knowledge 
and imagination that what they can recall has always been. One such was an old lady, mentioned. 
by John Orr, who recalled, with enthusiastic admiration, the old days when her father used to do 
breast-ploughing.” And it is possible that writers of historical novels may be inclined to apply the 
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burning and not for cultivation. 
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practices of their own times to those of the period with which they are dealing, on very slight evidence. 
‘Big Jan Ridd, who lived before the Monmouth Rebellion (1685) is made by Blackmore to write : 
“ But in truth I used the right word there for the manner of our ascent, for the ground came forth 
‘so steop before us, and withal so woody that to make any way we must throw ourselves and labour 
as at the breast plough.” ® The breast-plough seems to have been known in Devonshire at the time in 
which this story is placed, but it had not then, so far as can be discovered, been passed on to Somerset. 

Burn-beating was probably older and was practised there and in other counties at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century.*? But even so late as 1778, while it was the method most commonly 
ted in breaking up commons, it was not always done with tho breast-plough.** 

One of the reporters ** to the old Board of Agriculture describes an implement, similar to the 
breast-plough, but used in cutting shallow drains : * The breast gripping spade, which is in the hands 
“ of afew . . . cuts a grip of about three inches in width. . . . The spade is made of a piece of thin 
“ iron, with a socket to admit the end of a shaft three inches broad ; each side of the iron is turned 
“up, which outs the side of the grip, while the middle or bottom of the iron cuts the bottom of the 
grip, and the shaft supports the sod cut out, and a boy with a light spade turns it off, which 
“ expeaites the business very much.” ‘This must have been the same type of breastspacte as that used 
in draining in the East Riding at the same time and described by Isaac Leatham.** “ It is,” he says, 
“ driven forward by a man in the same manner as the pating spade, and is not much unlike « common, 
“ hay spade turned up at both sides.” This implement, if it were really a breast or thigh propelled 
implement as described by these writers, seems to have been a lineal descendant from and consequent 
improvement upon the trenching spade recommended by Walter Blith,* although it is not, as 
depicted in his illustration, anything more than an ordinary hand spade fitted with two cutting 
hors for cutting the sod it was desired to remove. 

Some part of the belief that the Glastonbury implement was a breast-plough may be derived 
from an erroneous impression that the mediaeval spade was always fitted with a short handle, and 
that the length of the Glastonbury beam is evidence that it was pushed rather than forced into the 
ground by strength of arm. The writer has, however, seen a spade in use in Surrey which had a 
straight shaft of six or seven feet long, which was held upright with both hands while the foot was 
used to drive the heavy narrow head into the ground. Moreover, an examination of the illuminated 
MSS. of the Middle Ages will correot this impression, ‘There are many drawings of men and women 
engaged in agricultural ooeupations, and it is only natural that many men using spades should be 
depicted. These spades are invariably fitted with shafts of a sufficient length to reach to the shoulder 
of the man using them; and the foot of the spade is formed of the same piece of wood. cut in an 
elongated semi-circle, the shaft being thinned out to allow a foot-rest. The foot is shod with iron, 
and is, s0 to say, placed lopsdedly on th shaft, ‘The iron is sometimes a mere rim, and sometimes 
a semicircular covering over half the length of the foot. ‘This implement survived in the remote 
districts of the Western Islands and Highlands until the latter part of the eighteenth and carly 
nineteenth century, and caused good deal of comment on the part of the reporters to the Board 
of Agriculture, In this district it was of two forms, the Casdireach, or straight foot, and the 
Caschrom, or crooked foot. The former was the spade seen so often in mediaeval iluminati 
the latter was that which gave rise to the speculations regarding its antiquity, Smiles » says, 
“stato of agriculture may be inferred from the fact that an instrument called the caschrom .. « 
“ the use of which had been forgotten for hundreds of years in every other country in Europe, was 
“ qlmost the only tool employed in tillage in those parts of the Highlands . . .." and, in a footnote, 
ho adds, “The caschrom was a rude combination of a lover for the removal of the rocks, a spade to 
“out the earth, and a foot plough to tum it... Wo are indebted to a Parliamentary Blue 
Lorna Doone’ (1869), Vol. I, p. 179. «County Report ' (1794), p. 30. ‘The ordinary broast- 
4 ohm Norden ‘Suroyor's Disionve” (1007), __ plough was abo, wd ‘hero for reclamation. See 
sue ao Fnlp Miers" e Homes of Noracude oy" Bnpiah Imprner Improv’ (aaa). 
PDutemal det Monae" (1704) Vol. p81, which _ ™« Lites of the Bagineero" (1861-62), Vol. I, p. 315, 
recommends a Cobbing How for the purposs. ‘Sen ciso Tucan Bligh and B, Soot Buzn "The Book of 

Tuc die: Couniy Report: North Bing? 1704. * Farm Implements” (1858), p. 1, “apparenly very 
pp tok remote origin.” 
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“ Book * for our representation of this interesting relic of ancient agriculture.” Smiles’ statement 
is based upon various dubious assumptions. The reporters mention the ristle or sickle plough (nearly 
tthe figure ascribed to the Roman plough) and 
the Scottish plough drawn by four horses as 
being in use on the larger holdings* in 
addition to the lugged and crooked spades, 
The use of the crooked spade was confined to 
‘the smaller holdings,* and Ure, giving an 
illustration of the ‘Highland spade which 
shows it to be exactly similar to those 
‘appearing in the illuminated MS.,© calls it 
“the simplest and probably the first kind of 
agricultural implement in the world.” But 
although the Board’s reporters found the 
caschrom everywhere in uso when they visited 
the Highlands and Islands,** it was only with 
difficulty that the Road Commissioners were 
able to obtain a specimen in 1821," and that 
‘was specially made “by an elderly person 
“from theIsland of Skye.” It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the caschrom or crooked foot 
developed from an attempt to adapt the 
mediacval straight foot spade to the conditions and requirements of the soil of the Highlands and 
Islands, Tn any caso the caschrom was not used as a breast-plough. It was driven into the ground 
by force and thrust forward by bearing upon the foot-rest and on the shaft with the shoulder. ‘There 
‘was no wide oross-handle at right angles to the shaft to enable a man to bear upon it with his breast, 
thighs or stomach. ‘The caschrom was @ long-handled spade which could cut off the surface instead 
of digging obliquely down. Its similarity to the breast-plough ends in its function, and doos not 
rest in its manner of use, so that, even if it were of the antiquity claimed for and to some extent 
allowed in this paper, it does not assist those who believe the push-plough to have been used from 
remote antiquity in ‘these islands. 

‘The increasing rapidity of the enclosure movement towards the end of the eighteenth century 
and the wide interest. of improvers in agriculture, combined with the multiplying writers on the 
subject, allowed processes to become distributed throughout the country with a facility formerly 
unknown. The practice of paring with the breast-plough, and burning for manurial purposes, had 
spread almost throughout the country by the end of the eighteenth century. Marshall claims to have 
originated it in Surrey, where he “ pursued it as his own discovery,” but in Devonshire, where it had 
been extensively used, it was by this time almost given up. It was, however, practised in many counties 
at that dato, in a greater or less degreo, and in the main the paring was done with the breast-plough.*? 

«Ninth Report of the Commissioners Jor Roads and * County Reports aa follows: George Turner *Glou- 
«Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland" (1831), 482. ‘ceater* (1704), p. 48. ohn Duneoml : Hereford (1806), 
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™ David. Ure: ‘Dumbarton’ (1704), p. 1. Robert p. 100. ‘This writer says 
‘Horon:: ‘ Hebudes or Hebridea (1704), p» 26, 29, 23, 40, 

42,69, ote. Sina thera Countien” (1705), De 151 

8 Me, Marshall: Central Highlands’ (1794), p. 39. 

© Op. cit, p. 39. 

41 Uro, Marshall, Heron, Sinclair aee also John Muc- 
culloch :'« Deseription of the Western Leland of Scotland” 
(1819), Vol. 1, p. 35, and John Walker, D.D.: ‘An 
* Reonomical History of the Hebrides and Highlands of 
«Scotland * (1808), p. 125 and 130. 

# Roport, p. 94, App. (L). 

«+ Rural’ Keonomy of the Southern Counties? (1708), 
Vol. I, p. 78. 

Pomeroy : County Report, Woreester’ (1794), p. 20. 
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{Devon (1813), pe 116. See aleo Wiliam Lamport 
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pid ‘Annals of Agric,’ Vol. VIL (1780), p. 00, 
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‘There aro thus some grounds for believing that the breast-plough originated in that county ; it 
may be as a development of the clodding beetle, which possibly suggested the device to the farmers 
of its small old enclosures, who wished to reclaim their wastes. A passage taken from William 
‘Marshall's remarks on West Devonshire lends some oredence to this idea.** ‘There paring was done 
with an adzo of special construction, “in using which the workman appears from a little distance 
* to be beating the soil as with a beetle, rather than to be clipping off the sward with an edge tool.” 
‘Ho goes on to say : The next instrument in use is the Spade, resembling the paring spade, or breast 
“ plough of other Districts, with, however, in some instances, at least, a notable addition ” (which, 
by the way, seems to have been common enough), “ namely a mouldboard | fixed in such a manner 
‘qs to turn the sod of turf, as a plow turns the furrow slice : thus becoming literally a Breast Plow.” 
Tt had certainly become an instrament in very general uso during approximately the hundred years, 
1760-1850, when the allocation of the land was being made, and so much reclamation work was 
consequently done, often by farmers, ill-equipped with implements or capital, who were obliged to 
‘uso the best methods to hand; and, with the cheapness of labour, man-power was often cheaper 
than the purchase of expensive and untried implements, the efficacy of which was frequently dubious, 
so that a simplo implement like the breast-plough made an immediate and comprehensible appeal, 
When the work had been dono the implement began to disappear. Its utility had vanished, and 
now it once more sinks into oblivion, 

It is, however, interesting to notice that the French have re-invented this implement for light 
work, such as in the farm kitchen garden, under the name of Oharrue d Bras, and that in this 
‘modern form it is fitted with a wheel; " something similar seems to have happened in the early years 
of the eighteenth century, In 1725 some Italians brought over a plough, which they gave us 
as a new invention, but it proved to be the same as the breast-plough used in Worcester, Gloucester, 
and some parts of Stafford.** ‘ G_E. FUSSELL. 

“Rural Hconomy of the West of Bngland" (1706), (1922), p. 618. 
‘Vol. 1, p. 142. See also Vol. XT, p. 264, “© R. Bradley : ‘A general treatise of husbandry” (1726), 
© «Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique, Nouvelle Serie 88° p. 179. 

















‘land: Archwology. Davies : Evans. 
Excavation of a Horned Cairn at Goward, Co. Downs By Oliver Davies and E. Eslyn Buans. 
147 Tee mennment in ssi is one of » group on Goward Hill (688 fot), 2 miles east of 

Hilltown, Co. Down, immediately to the north of the western Mourne Mountains, Tt 
was excavated completely in May, 1932, by the authors of the paper and Miss Gafiikin, 
It belongs to the group of horned caims with a semi-circular forecourt (see plan)—at the east end. 
‘Tho maximum measurements of the cairn are about 115 X 50 feet by 6 feet high. The material of 
‘the cairn consists of loose stones with a certain amount of earth. ‘The original shape appears to 
have been roughly parabolic, but its limits are somewhat irregular, especially on the south; we 
observed no trace of a peristalith, except possibly at the north-east angle, Extending for 28 feet 
behind the horns are threo aligned chambers, with no covering, but full of earth and stones. 

An unusual feature is the asymmetrical disposition of the horns, the north hor having six 
uprights and the south three, with two portal-stones between. Nor had the south horn originally 
extended any further; a trial trench failed to find any disturbance in virgin soil on a line continuing 
it; moreover, the stones as they stand form a nearly true semicircle, and the east edge of the cairn 
behind the north horn is aligned on the terminal stone of the south. ‘The diameter of the semicircle 
is 87 fect. 

‘The threo chambers aro separated by two sills formed of single blocks, reaching to about half 
the height of the chambers; the west end is blocked by a larger stone, 4 feet 8 inches high. These 
three stones, which rest. approximately on the original level of the virgin soil, clearly occupy a key 
position in the construction of the monument, and if they had been moved the monument, must 
havo collapsed. Flanking these three stones are three pairs of jambs, on an average 4 feet 6 inches 








+ A full report of this excavation was read before and Philosophical Society, and will be published in their 
tho Archeological Section of the Belfast Natural History Proceedings later. 
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high; and against them the orthostates of the central and west chambers rest, being tilted slightly in. 
We know of no exact parallels to this method of construction, except in a horned cairn just north 
of Belfast. 

Both jambs and side-walls are carried up to a uniform level throughout, and this may have some 
bearing on the roofing of the chambers, ‘The east chamber presents goveral abnormal features; its 
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central axis is some 10 degrees south of the main enst-west axis of the monument, and its eastern end 
{s partially blocked by the two portal-stones, the southern of which is leaning to the east against ® 
bale of earth and stones blocking the entrance and continued across the forecourt, Between the 
portal stones the entrance, 2 fect wide, was closed with low wall of rough dry stones. On cach 
Mie is a double sidewall; the inner wall on the south side was partially composed of built-up stones, 
‘which had apparently been placed in position after the collapse of the south portal-stone, 

‘The eastern chamber was further differentiated from the others by its contents. Tn the central 
and west chambers was a layer of black humus at about the depth of the top of the sills, pronounced 
to be of more recent date than the oak charcoal at the bottom of the chambers. Just above virgin 
soil was a layer of brown earth, which yiclded pieces of charcoal and a few sherds; virgin soil is fishy 
Tovel in the central chamber, but there is a pit in the west chamber filled with loose yellow gravel. 
The the east chamber the humus layer was in the cast half immediately above the brown earth which 
‘ated on virgin soil; in the west half is a slab laid horizontally and packed around with yellow clay, 
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just in front of the sill; it rests on several smaller stones which are sunk into virgin soil. Above 
‘this in the stone filling, between depths of 3 feet and 4 feet 6 inches below the tops of the jambs, 
‘were twenty-two small packets of ox-bones, clearly intentionally deposited. ‘The only sherd from 
this chamber came from the top of the clay packing round the flat slab. 

The bulk of the pottery came from the level forecourt just to the east of the bank blocking the 
entrance. It was found in a black sticky paste which coated a number of flat stones, apparently 
arranged in no orderly plan, Pieces which seemed to belong to the same pot were nearly always 
found close together. ‘There were also found several quartzite pebbles, a good deal of charcoal, and 
an unworked burnt flint, 

The pottery may be divided into two groups, coarse and fine; all the fragments were very small, 
and none was decorated. ‘The fine wares were slipped, and in some cases highly polished, either red 
or black, So far as it has been possible to reconstruct shapes, they include two pots with splayed 
rim, coneave neck and fairly straight shoulder (No. I, Fig. 1); several pots with relief-rib on the 
shoulder (Nos, II, TIT, IV, Fig. 1); two flattened rims, one of which came from the west. chamber 
(Nos, V, VII, Fig. 1), and a hooked rim (No. VI, Fig. 1). ‘The coarse pottery included some fragments 
with wash on the inside; the principal shapes were rims usually flattened and slightly splaying inside 
or outside (Nos. IX, XII, XIIT, XIV, Fig. 1), and flattened bases sometimes splaying (Nos. VIII, 
X, XI, Fig. 1), one of which came from the central chamber (No. XV, Fig. 1); also the bottom part 
of a bucket-shaped pot with flat base slightly grooved on the inside (No. XVI, Fig. 1). All the 
sherds were hand-made domestic ware; though individual ones suggest possible Neolithic parallels, 
the pottery as a whole appears to belong to the Hallstatt-la ‘Téne complex. 

‘The bones have been examined by experts, who express grave doubts as to their contemporaneity 
with the monument. ‘Their intentional deposition suggests « sacrifice at some date; there is evidence 
of ox-sacrifices in Western Scotland and the Isle of Man within the last 300 years, in one case 
connected with the opening of a prehistoric monument. 

‘A stone found loose on the cairn behind the north horn had on one side an engraved lozenge- 
omament of shallow grooves (see Fig. 1). ‘This ornament is found at Nowgrange and at 
Loughcrew, and there is no reason to suppose that it is not contemporary with the construction of 
the monument. 0, DAVIES. 

B. E, EVANS. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Initiation Rites and Kinship Bonds in Tikopia. Summary of a Communication presented by 
Dr. Raymond Firth. 18 June, 1933. 

‘Tho namo of initiation rites has ben given tow number of diferent types of coremony, 4 4 
including on the one hand those which admit to a secret society, an age-geade, a medicine 
lodge or a club, and on the other those which facilitate or emphasize the passage of a person 
from one social state to another, as from adolescence to manhood. ‘The former may be termed rites 
of specific initiation, the latter rites of general initiation. A definitive sociological study of rites of 
this general type can only be done on a broad comparative basis. ‘The preciso rdle which they play 
in the social lifo of the community where they occur must be analyzed, their capricious distribution 
investigated and the fact explained that rites for females are often but a pale reflection of those for 
males, or may be entirely lacking. But first is the need for more adequate specific studies which 
will describe the initiation procedure carefully, not merely as regards technique and sequence of 
operations, but indicating also the actual native attitude towards the various elements of the ritual, 
the sanctions which maintain it, the reaction in the person initiated as distinct from the basic funtion 
of the institution for the society as a whole. 

Tnitiation in Tikopia consists in essentials of the operation of supercision, a longitudinal slitting 
of the upper surface of the prepuce, practised upon young males, usually two or three together, some 
time before puberty. ‘This is accompanied by the distribution of huge quantities of food and other 
property, regulated upon the basis of kinship to the initiates. A similar ritual, but on the economic 
‘and social side only, is sometimes performed for girls. Tnitiation is known as the puyawmu, literally 
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“the kindling of the ovens,” this embodying a ritual expression of sympathy. ‘The operation is 
performed by a skilled man, the tufuyja kavkau tayata, and he is assisted by the fayata me, who holds 
the boy in his arms, Both these men must be of the group of ¢uatina, mother’s brothers, real or 
classificatory, of the lad, and aro rewarded for their services in common with all the other tuatina 
with gifts of sinnet cord, bark-cloth and mats, and food. ‘These are reciprocated, at least in part, 
‘and the exchange of such valued property on the basis of the alignment of the boy's kin is one of the 
fundamental features of the ceremony. 

Initiation in ‘Tikopia is decidedly atypical when compared with that in other parts of the world. 
‘The operation is in no way designed as an ordeal to try the Iad’s courage; on the contrary the pain 
is minimized as much as possible. ‘There is no formal instruction in the secrets of tribal lore or in 
morality, no seclusion of the initiate, no ritual separation from women, no dramatic representation 
of re-birth, and food taboos of only the slightest kind are kept. Yet the ritual is of the greatest 
importance to the people, Its manifest sanctions are conformity to religious precedent on account 
of its alleged supernatural origin, and so far as the actual operation is concerned, the sensitivencss to 
ridicule which would be directed against anyone who did not undergo it. ‘The fundamental value 
of the institution lies, however, in the manner in which the economic exchanges form a pattern of 
social ties, and particularly for the individual concerned, the explicit expression and affirmation of 
hhis status among his kinsfolk which the whole ritual impresses upon him. 








‘The Myth of the Mystic East. Summary of a Communication presented by Liewt.-Colonel R. H. Eliot, 
MD., FRCS. 20 June, 1933. 
1 1 ‘There is a widespread belief that the East is the Home of Mystery. Against this we must 
set the indisputable fact that as knowledge has progressed the territory of the supernormal has 
‘been steadily taken over by the normal. Man is man wherever you find him, be his colour what it 
may, and when Inown is no more mysterious in one land than in another. Inaccessibility has meant 
‘a difficulty in checking statements and so has been the handmaid of mystification. The average 
mind loves the occult. The impact of the East on young European minds has in many ways been 
provocative of mystery, and this was pre-eminently so in the early days of our dealings with India, 
Tt has always been very hard for the East and the West to understand each other. ‘The language 
difficulty is a great barrier to entry into the feelings of strange peoples, and especially into those of 
nations who deliberately use speech to conceal their thoughts. Social conditions are very different 
in Britain and the Orient. The system of family life is different. The Purdah System, formerly very 
powerful, is still in active evidence, ‘The physical influences environing Oriental peoples are strange 
‘and marked, especially their poverty. Sudden death is common in tho East from accidents, 
epidemics and murder, A wholly undeserved reputation has been obtained by oriental drugs and 
oriental methods of treating disease, Conjuring and magic have been invested in the Orient with « 
halo of mystery which has been in no way deserved, Political influences have been most important : 
‘the oppression and tyranny of the past were associated with total insecurity of life and property. ‘The 
contrast between Western and Eastern religious systems is and always has been very great: the 
ideal of the West has been active well-doing; that of the Kast idleness and negation of responsibility. 
Sadhuism, witchcraft, phallic worship, and the conflict between Hinduism and Mahomedanism, have 
all beon factors making for mystery. Graft is common both in the East and in the West, but the 
attitude towards it is widely different in the one and in the other. 
‘All these points have favoured the pretentions of the East to mystery, but whenever such claims 
are fearlessly met and investigated in the light of modern knowledge, they break down hopelessly. 
‘They are based on misunderstanding of facts, on inaccurate data and on faulty reasoning. 
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be sought after not only because of the author's ropa 
tation, but more to by reason of it intrinsic importante, 
Tt opens an ethnological fold of extremo richness, the 
‘surfaco of which has hitherto. harlly beon scratched, 
Te presenta tho results of « survey of tho twonty oF 
0 tribal groups, numbering some half a million soule, 
Which inbabit the vast area of tho northern territories 
Of the Gold Const, 

Captain Rattray spent two years in this aroa—and 
‘ono ean only stand amazed at tho wealth of material 
hho’ gathered. in so short a ‘time, “His observations, 
recorded with almont relentless specificity of detail 
in documant after document, most of them translated 
from tho vernacular of his informants, are full of ment 
for tho. theoretical anthropologist, tho missionary, 
the administrative officer, indeod, for anyono concerned 
swith tho peoplos of West Africa’ 

‘Tho ant obvious repronc no could cat agningt 
‘tho book is in rogard to the mode of presentation Captain 
Rattray was compelled to adopt. Ho treats each af the 
tibes he studied foparately, agmo at greater length than 
thors, taking in tum each of the woctological features 
the solocts for investigation. The effect st a scoming 

tchwork, nocemitating n good deal of cross-referencing 
fortunately a simple task, bocauno of tho excellent 

dex andl tho earéful system of paragraph endings) 
{in order to obtain a completo picture of a net of custorna 
‘or an institution.” However? this has its advantages 
for the desle-worlcor who may wish to uso the book as 
source, Tho job” of ynthonls. for ‘himself, 
he not only chooks the internal connistency of Captain 
Ratiray'e observations—a. tent which, necdlens to say, 
thoy past eaaily--but jn fed to neo their wir implica 
tions, at which Captain Rattray morely hints, Above 
fall, Ho in mado avrare how one custom ot institution 
{nterlookn with the othors described. here, and. gains 
ita full significance from ite connections with tho reat 
of tribal iif, 

On tho wholo, Captain Rattray eschews theoretical 
commentary, welng eontent. to ast down tho fneth as 
facts, "Novertheloa, ono of tho moat notuble. parte 
of the book. is the’ preface, aimed, i would appear 
chiofly at tho” admisiateativo offecr. Horo he. draveh 
‘Out tho. upshot of hia researches, and demonstrates, 
fon anthropological "grounds, why” pencil-and-paper 
onstitutionn, however trim, and however satisfactorily 
they may’ Ge stich broad general conceptions as that of 
Indirect Rulo, may not work in practice. 

‘Despito the author's abstinence in matters of theory, 
tho reader cannot avoid. boing constantly” wtimulated 
to more general inferences and lines of thought. Captain 
Rattray, shows, by a comprehensive analysis of tine 

ta, confirmed by Professor Westermann in a 
indopendent chapter, as well ax by his othno: 
graphical material, that tho ‘peoples of this area aro 
Mil Culturally akin’ ‘Whilo vatlations in custom, rome: 
times ‘considerable, occur, oven from. sottlement. £0 
settlement, tho typo can be. traced right. throug. 



















































‘Tho point of intorest for sociological theory is that 
these Variations appear to be correlated with the 
demographic distribution of the population, with dis. 








ince features of social organization, and with historial 
vente which ‘can to_a certain extent be veriied in 
existing conditions, We discover that the real “unit 
ehcltrat ie over ont of thin ane, ine fly or 
Ikndrod froup ocenpying single compound oF qu 
Gra “town” these compounds often beg. senttered 
& Sonadarable ditancen apart, Furthennare, Chu 
membership of the totem elan descends in the patern 
Tine aw a ral, the line of descent through the mother is 
flso recognized, often by name, in marriage prohibitions, 
and Inthe ‘clwoice of guardian ‘spirits for children. 
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Wives have, in consoquence, to bo sought fairly far 
aficd, which Toads to intertribal marriages. Many of 
those tribes havo algo a tradition of migrations, white 
thors have been under the moro or les effective control 
‘of bands of * foroign invaders,” who now formn n wiper 
Stratum in such tribos an the Dagomba and Mamprussi. 
‘Tho history "of migrations was neatly ‘conSrmmd, in 
no caso. at Teast, by tho discovery. of corroborative 
traditions in diffrent ‘parts of tho ‘country, "which 
eannot be explained by ‘diffasion, 

"This by no means exhausts tho theoretical intoreat 
of the book. Captain Rattray initiatos a new procedure 
{n flold work, by including a fairly eomploto account 
of many ‘Nankanse custonna written down for hin by @ 
Inember of that tribe. Tho fascination of this part 
ioe in ita intimate portrayal of the everyday lifo of tho 
pooplo, Birth, mafriagey nicknoss, and death—all those 
Vicinitudos of human life which’ arw surrounded with 
Htual—aro hero soon as ovents in the life of a living 
person, and not ax ocensions for the ideally mechanical 
{nd consistent coremonial of the thnographor's version, 

‘But Captain Ratteny’s book is wo full of solid provender 
for the anthropologi, and for workers in noighbouring 
fcionces, of for tho practical ian, that ono. could con: 
ino 6 tall about ie for several pages. -T can only 
relor to_his exceptionally full documontary ‘material 
fon. tho institution of tho Ten'dena, ot Priest-King, 
‘ns ho not too happily translates the tit, on tho wide: 
‘prend practice of noothanying, on tho cult of ancestor 
fpirits, andl-on tho totomie beliofs of the natives. Tho 

R'dana will attract groateat attention from wdmini 
festive ofc “An ho emimoredeuntdian ofp 
land, hie appears to be tho point of convergence, at 
wero, of largo number of tribal intereste--religious 
Delis, tribal tradition, the economic exploitation of 
tho land, the maintenance of Jaw and order. In regard 
to soothsaying, I eannot. forbear. complaining that 
Captain, Rattray oon not say more hou witcher 
Which "ho mentions. incidentally in soveral placos: 

ineidontal remark aro amongat the Moab 
ing things inthe book, Vor instance, ho tolls 
ft footnute, of w former custom of going raiding 
affor a funeral,” ‘This custom, of asmaaging prio by 
fighting hus a beating upon the. whole  paychological 
theory’ of tho nature of human emotions: 

Captain ‘Raetray's new book. jew worthy succomor 

‘well-known works on tho Ashanti, Well printed, 
ously ilastented, and rnasive with Avst-hand 
locuments, it will undoubtedly ranle among. the et 
thnographical books of the year. St FORTES. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Primitive Arts and Grafts. By 2. U. Sayee. 201 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1083. So, by 





























































‘The title of this moat usoful and. st 
ling. Tt 
eal processes employed among. so-enllod 





for vet a description of the total material 

ted primitive,” peoples. ‘These 20 

But Saytce's book ills a no less real necd 
He dive 













religious implications: of most 

Hhrinitive societies. ‘The relation of culture to environ: 
Indnt in eutely analyzed and. the extravagancen of 
{ose who sue in geowrapiy: the sole determining factor 
ire ruthiloly expose, Ineklentally the -prohistorie 
frchaologist is warned (perhaps ‘necdlemaly) of the 
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caution nosed in taking present plant distributions as 
‘basis for botanio maps of past epochs, The idea of & 
Gultre en, 90 poplar InAmercm ig fay, but 
eritially, expounded. The" author, pointsout “how, 
fosides contemporary environment, the prior history of 
‘people ‘conditions ies material culture, Race must 
te fal into aacoun eating i ly Saga 
is cautiously orthodox, The discussion of discovery aad 
‘naturally dominated, by Dr. Hlarson's 
‘though his defations are not accepted 
wih ayo abl to oie fo xan of 
iberato queat ns the prelude toa discovery among the 
Mors for intance. 
‘Tho ian five chaptors are devoted to difusion-mech- 
aniam (velo who ett curio, gat, nomads 
bos ae intermediaries, mobility of labo tion, 
luding the noveral types thengot), conditions for and 
niainst tho aceoptance of the diffused idou (prestige of 
Leeder ad anor o excavation 
of (non)reeiponts: and thoir causes), hoa an 
Foligious barriers, and #9 on, “Finally the poeabilties 
Of parlishevolation are stated no objectively that tho 


























times 
inte : tho 
discovery of New Zealand flax by tho Maoris as a sub- 


‘and generally well-documented inatancos. 
‘the same exampl is usod to illustrate saveral. 
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Les Peintures Rupestres Schématiques dela Pénin- 
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he cretion ofthe world, without intercourse with the 
Festof ther fslow orntatos, and without knowing what 
thor beings besides thomaenives exited! Caballo, di 
«Sou novor hear of tha velley of the Batuooan? "Doubt 
tomo of ths ra are Folk tao yok wa it 
part a memory af Copper Ago and enlists when the 
hoy wa afod-pataps Docs fer some ran It 
‘was held tobe aacrodas a placo, where rockeshaltor 
Prningsshouit"be mado? ir puntngs do nat 
Becurelnwhere In the neighbourhood, "Profeuor Brel 
Himooif long. ago. publi, in. P'Andtropotogiy a brick 
scout oft rete ho. Saino from ating the 
Paintings ab Batecas, but in tho present volume ovary: 
Bing is'on a much more sumptuous and detailed weal, 
and many of tho ilstrations are in eolour. "ha eaniat 
feta cepalningy ay bolt nao hw iar 
‘ones appent to belong to tho lange Copper Ago art group. 
“Au well us dovorptions and ‘dscuona ot theta 
paintings at Batuocas the volume contains an account of 
M'rumbor of more ot lon isolated art Anda wt aoveral 
aft incase over gor n Portage and 
{nthe Spanish provinces of Sogovia, Burgos, Palencia, 
find Astian. While’ most of thew have al 
shed, they aro not readily ccosibe to atdents 
‘an excollant thing to have them now browghe 
together “nally theres « chaptat on. the pained 
in Portgal, end here again tho existing Dubli- 
fationa on this subject aro very dicate to obtaine ‘Thus 
Profesor Breuil ia once again to be congratulated on 
having produced a really valuable work. We shall all 
Took forward to the other volumes of the seren. He has 
‘much material collacted from the, Sierra, Morena, end 
op di ot west hich to ever aot eon 
Published. "May it soon ato tho light of day. 
Sec. BuRKrrr. 



























BLOOD GROUPS. 

Fandbuek “der Blutgruppenkunde, Bata 
"Sh Bau Spee Patunchon’ 10989. 9 

123 intone Votan wih 6009p. 130 cet joures 
ind'3 hort 





‘Blood Groups and Morbidi 


Groupe and Sorology ; 
Dr. Michnol Hosch +) A Brief History of the Soionce of 
Blood, Groups, with a Bibliography of 2,026 items, 





8. Wollisch : Heredity of Blood Groups. Dr. H. Burklo-de 
la Camp : Blood Groupe in relation to Medicine and 
Su Professor Gottfried Rastrup : Blood Groups 
‘and Forensic Medicine. Dz, Paul Stoffan : Blood Groups 
‘and Human Races, Dr. 1, D. Schoott: ‘Peehnigque of 
Blood Grouping. 

1 i not quite an cay tase to give ful justice to this 
Handbuch within tho allotted Iti 
af proventday scionco on blow 







chapter on the history of tho soience of blood grow 
igs brief and ‘apparentiy exact description‘ the 
lovelopmont of the theory and practico of fsoh 
tination, Landstoiner's and Jabsley's definition of the 
four blood groups in man, later on the, boginnings of 
investigation into the heredity of blood groups with 
rogard to mendolism, familial o¢ourrenco and onstitution. 
‘Tho relation of tho study of isohomagglutination to 
bod ‘saasturon, and especialy! anehropolgy, f 
referred to; blood groupe in different races ad also in 
‘apes and monkeys, 

x apter, by Profesor Olut Thomson, of 
Copenhagen, isa very important contribution to tho wl 
theory of isohemaggltination firs of all ie gives the 
fall sorological basis for tho whole question of blood t 
‘and their differentiation. ‘Thon follow some instructive 
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chapters on the distinction of the four blood types anal 
sub. types, especially the Ay and A, type, on. the 
faongzlutinins, precipiting nnd eytotropins and tho im 





portance of ‘thermal influence. ‘The occurrence of 
Ssoagglutinins apart from blood serum is diseussod, and 
further the blood types 


‘apes nd rooney», diffrent 
‘mammalia, birds, eféy are desorbed. Alvogither this 
Shapter, bused on extonaive experiments by: Profesor 
‘Thomsen and his co-worker, given to overy anthropa: 
ogist and investigator into blood types, sho anay hos 
bor familiar with’ modern sorelogye fall and. exact 
{information on the theoty of iaohetndggtutination 
‘Tho chaptor on hereditary” fastomy in tho difforent 
blood typen 
fagnilia® ‘with mathomatien, and von with the hel 
Zaathoraticing many aatamenta wor ot 
alucidated, Many an anthropologist, biologist “and 
‘mealeal man. will'admit that: ho ever-ine of anath: 
matical formule in tho realm of morphology. and 
Biology has many’ times hardly fulfllod expectations. 
“The chapter on blood typos and pathology by Proferior 
Ost ‘hornmon a most interesting. Heredity and. con 
stitution, blood typor and malignant. tomours, tubor- 
Sulosin, fyphilis, marin, nervous diordors and mental 
faves, arthritis and dca of tooth aro diveusped and tho 
roapoctive references are given. Undoubtedly thi part 
loatady, "ood types vith sega, to constitu, 
ey and pathology, may’ bo of importance provided, 
cou, hae. the acral i rer ata and 
‘hat the humber of oases ia nulfiefonts ‘Tho chapters on 
blood transfusion and on. blood typos in rolation to 
foronsio modicino give really fall information on howe 
‘more practical topfen,eapecally the tochnique of blood. 
‘ranathaion and ta hodarn ‘uno, and aloo the whole 
{uetion of the logel valuo of blood types In relation to 
vit and peril proceedings 
“Tho problom of racial nigaiGoanco of blood groups in 
fully “dboussed in tho following ‘chapter by. Surgeon 
Gasiat Dr. Baton” vor thet page gv deta 
lise of percentages of tho four blood. typor amongst 
Aiforent rncee, fogothor with thelr rerpeckivo “racial 
Sdn ho fiero "mil trangon and blood. 
raphe racial groupes ote do nat sem to simplify 
Benue? "Th ena companesn of the diferent relat 
{groupe soem to. bo rathor a diioule tak, for tho 
mbors of eases in each racial group aro very differen, 
tho sang of waitin ein fon somo 27 ae 
froup up to some 12,000in another group. Ste. Wal 
En page 200 of this Handbuch, eaten as a mullelent 
umber of eases from 250 up to 800 and oven. 1,8 








rather dificult for thoso not sufficiently 
of 







































focording to the "prommod” accuracy’ of the investi 
for, te ator iiolt"to ‘undead how 6 

ronal quality like accuracy ‘may, be ex: 
Dresiod mathematically... ‘In’ gonneeton “with the 


oe gee ec 
Seen 0 i al olan of Bed oc Ot 
Sear th RON ames, 
pee BUR pet ey pie eg ot 
re sn 2 i hice tii tee 
ore once Of Moat ren ore 
of al erat sastociy a mad nt 
FO a geet peel 
Corey io Bi or, tn, Oe ei Se ea 
ized ee oe oe rts ert 
Poop aarti go 

sin of cm te eS 
PRR Eoa) cance in Ovodho slovakia, cade to rather sore 


Scopticl conclusions. 
last chapter of this Handbuch, on the tochniquo 
of blood instructive and treats 

|. Dr. E. D. Schott, Stock- 
iderable experience, gives full in 
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structions for lnborstory and for fed work. ‘Tho author 
Drefors puncture of the eurlobw for tho blood textns wo 
Drofer tho ulnar ego of the palm ofthe left hand, whieh 
EFalwayn cany of access, easy” to clean, the last painful 
tind, after tho puinetury not troublesome. ‘The puncture 
of the earlobe it in ivany women with compliented. 
hairdreat" almost, inponaibte, nen thts Tet often 
imposible to keep the enrioba quite clear on necount of 
the hin espectaly in gis and wonnen with bobbed hai 
‘Tho. lost narod pages of thi. Handbuch contain 
comploto bibliography’ relating to blood. groupe Tor the 
eum 1901-1094. "This handbook is an encyclopedia of 
ur prosonicdny imowiodge on blood groups, west. 0 
ai svontgaton, anthropelit, leet ant patho: 
Iogista. "Hho printing antl sustrationa nro exeelloa 
it M = V. SUK. 
ASIA. 


The Empty Quarter, By 2. St J. B. Philly. 
fondo TEas. 0 Bb hi. 493 pp. Jolding map, 104 
‘he Wali of the Waluabi Xin 




















in. tho Hawa 














xtponed n proposed journey’ by Mr. Philby across 
Tho Rub'at chat! by one year, and in the meantime 
Mr, Bertram Thomas rondo. his ‘now famous journey 

rious region. This 





Ato the erm Pe of he yao rn Th 
‘ayy in a onneycamago Mt, Philby’ righte to priority, 
Bava pec knowladg of Arabia wo wily 
recintod Tor that poi, 10 have. any importance, 
MEP"Phitby's ‘route lay. well to. tho wert of thas. of 
Mr. Thotnaa and while tho latter found chilly, a vory 
Baro stop, tho Yormer crowd zal empty iurae 
Tho abla Khalt which 
mythieal after Mr. ‘Thomas 
ilged, thank to Mr. Phitby, 
‘Tho ‘vidences of” early 
Mr. Philby. ren 




















all 
for, ho thinks, tho inception of Arab desiccation may be 
fairly rocont.” Somo who have worked at th tangled 
‘quostion of Pleistocene eliinates wonder whether South 
‘rubia, for reasons too intricate to argue out in m 
foviow, may not havo been devertio for long phasos in 
Plointocene’ times. But, however this may be, moro 
exploration for remains) of Pleistocono man of fullor 
doraonutration of thoir absenco is very sorouily neoded. 
‘This could help ys to mako ono of tho mot valuable 
stape forward nthe reconstruction of th story of eney 
Home sapiens. ‘All the ints that Bf. Philby eo 
could be dated to Neolithic or Inter times. No treo of 
Palwolithie man has yet emerged. | ‘The exploration of 
‘tho site of the tupposed city of Wabar (Aubur, Obat) is 
fa valunblo feature of Mr. Philby's work. "Ho found 
‘tho erater-ike forms that had beon moulded by impact 
‘of meteorites with the sueface of the dosort. Mr. Philby, 
tracing the ancient rivers now dry, strove to reconstruct 
‘tho map of the conditions of those days and obviously 
‘was disappointed at tho sensational ending to the dreams 
of the fabled city that the imagination of Thad 
connected with tho story of Ophir. Tho book includes 
‘as appendices seiontifie Teporta on w muraber of matters 
by various authorities, ‘The shells discovered in super. 
flcial deposita veore those of freshwvater, mollisea of 
species now living, a typically Syro-Mesopotanian 
Association without special afinities to. tho recent 
faunas of North Africa, Unio terminalis, found in soveral 














places, is a lake form at tho prosent time. Hi. J.B. 
Myamma Min Okchokpon Sadan. 2 parts, 03 x Gh, 
pp. 234 271, 20 +4 S12. Rangoon : Bundt, 


Government Printing and Stationery, Burma, 


1932. 1 25 


‘As ite title indicates, this is a book on the Public 
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Administration of Burma in Burmeso times. It covers 
‘a poriod of over five conturias, from tho reign of tho 
Shan King of Ava, Min Kyiawa Sawke (1368-1401), to 
‘that of King Thibaw, who was deposed by the British, 
in’ 1886, Besides historical information, it contains 
much that ig of great interest to the rescarch student 
regarding old customs and beliofa of tho Burmese. 

the informa’ sn, the compiler, U Tin, has 
ad recourse not only to royal orders, vernacular 
histories of Burma and Arakan, records of tho Hlutdaw, 
oF supreme cour, stone epigrapi and inscriptions on 
pagoda and mondatery bells, but also to private docu. 
‘mente which herotofore do not appear to have been, 
‘made public, and tho subjects range from coronation 
rituals und the duties of kings to tho dutios of slavos to 
their masters, ‘There are alo mumptuary laws which 
inoludo rulot proscribing the kind and texture of eloth 
to bo worm by persons of euch clas of seit. 

‘Some of the depositions of vhugyis, ot village leadmen, 
that wore recorded when the Sivian, or Revenue Inquest, 
of King Bodawpaya was mado in 1784 contain curious 
Aotails,. For oxamplo, avery villager who grow hinnumd 
{eplnach) had to loth Houtman «bunt, and hose 
‘who grow gourds, two gourds; cach houscholder was, 
Bound to give him a bundlo of fewood « month, and 
when a buffalo or ox died, the thugyi was entitled to 
recoive two ribs of beof, « privilogo ‘which must have 
Doon apprecinted when’ the slaughter of cattle vas 
strictly forbidden ‘on roligious grounds. When tho 
hhoadmian died ho was buried, or burnt, in a specially 
‘omamonted coin. Some of the depositions show that 
gynmocracy oxistod in certain villages whero the 
‘thugyi was always a woman. 

‘Tho population of Burma, according to this inquest, 
‘was about two millions. Tt is now well over thirteen, 
rillions, but the hill-tribes could not have found a place 
in the Census of 1784, Bodawpaya’s Sitian is regarded 
fas forming an opoch in tho rural annals of Burma. Te 
‘was based on tho sworn statements of village headmen, 
‘and forms a complete record of the population and 
resources of the Empire, and as the boundaries of head- 
‘mon’s juriedictions wore recorded ‘it is referred to even. 
fat the present timo. Like the English Domesday Book 
‘of 1086, ie was popularly ‘as an instrument of 
fresh exactions, 

Impalomont, it has boen said, has never beon a legal 
ponalty in Burma, but on p. 6 of Vol. I it is mentioned 
fa boing ono of the thirty-two kinds of punishmonts 
which kkings soay inflict on their subjects. Of the 
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romaining thirty-ono, noaely all aro aborninably cruel 
‘according to our notions. ”, 

"At tho ond of the book is an account, which evidently 
haa been taken om private sources, of how ‘hibaty 
the last of tho Burmewo kenge, came to. auocood "hi 
{athor inataad of one of the elder princes, of whom the 
‘were many; and It is tated that, during the frst your 
{this roi, tho young King had solved 0 vait Lon 
find ‘actually had begun to soloet the members of his 
fa yon earned th project inthe 
‘opposition of Queen Supyalat and w favourite Minister, 
the" Raingda Ming, who oad, dotbioe with ood 
roason—for dstraat and troachery betwean rotors hat 
boon ho invetorate eanker in tho royal farnlics of 
Pruraa-—that ono of the senior princos might noize tho 
throne during the King's absence, Had “Phibaw mado 
this visit tho aubwoquont history of Busoa might have 
boon written differently, the wholoaale massacre of princes 
tnd their familion, a massacre which grontly exceoded 
tho umber of persons executed i all provious massacre, 
ght ot have Yaan pine, and Thibaw would ot have 
ono down to posterity a Madayat-pa Min, the Ki 
‘who was taken to Madras. * 
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ieee Baraat Coes 
He aera ena 
fen lena ea tas 
do credit to a large museum. Africa is by far the best 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ordeal, Oath, Act of Truth («/. Max, 1933, 100). 
ON rr ee aap 
127 gk te Been Base oh a8 
re aa ld earag th seo 
ranma hee ce an 
Meee tee ner en reread 
Soar athe att at eit paral eon 
beat eons Op rc ete 
ee deans ae 
a ee ont coi a 
Fret Shak of pole agin but e edaat 
‘of Indian philosophy ; that some such reasoning was in 
of an RY he na or Teta aes 
elgecon snag, usher lanes of olan In oe 
im tm Se om ae fhe 
crite a Tse Zl anger aig 
Sree oe a Se ae ane 
Seas Emmet es has 
Ce ae a ne acca oe one 














to have occurred to any Greek to attompt to make this, 
0 to speak, work backwards, 90 that if w wishod.for 
futuro event, coupled by verbal formul with a true 
‘statomont concorning tho past, did not occur, the past 
fovent world become somehow untrue. For if T under. 
stand Mr. Codrington rightly, somo 

arn Boro pac and proent0f 
Of Truth. ‘Tho Cingaloso litigant is invited to aay to his 
wil, “Lady, dressed as you aro in a rod sari, 























Magll mo this? Buc rairaclo would appear to 
Amply tho wigh, “Jf this child was begotten by ‘his 
iEing, may he remain woated eroaslogged in the air, 

thrown up." I tako it that 





‘sure of his facts, would not 
‘red dress should turn somo 
ight. 

‘Tho only thing at all ike this Tcan remember from 
‘own field is the farnous oath of Achill in iad, 238 foll. 
ST" will tell thee plain,” ho says, “and will’ swear 
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SS gremt oath thereto; even by this staff, which shall 

Hever moro put fra ews and evga Having once 
“left ite stump in tho hills, nor grow grec ng, 
“the bona ol) hn atria! eof oaven find beck, 
*: that now the sons of the Aehaioi bear itn their hunds, 

the daorntan who guard the cuntom ont fom Zou 
fand this shall be a groat oath, unto theo ¥ 
& Hanging te Achille sal como pon the sone of the 
‘Aa, ne snd all and in that day how will not be 
“ able’ to’ help thotn,' though mover no_grieved, when 
many fall tnd dio before Hlolstor the manealayer. 
‘There is no othor passage like this in all Homer} the 
commentators quote ono oF two in whieh the taker of 
‘an oath holds a staff oF aogptte in his hand, but in thew 
{god is mentionod by namo, with somo rejuar foruvule 
UGH as ore yw \y Zeus bo my. witness |" 
But Achilles formula is not properly an outh, since it 
invokes no god and also does not hint at a conditional 
arm on yon if the statment in fa ie sana 

"Ag truly as this dey staff shall nover blowsam, 

Ngo sruly shall the Achalol fpent of having qanrrelled 

« Sith mo." Ono in remind a little of the Pope's 
tial in Fainhauser,"Pombly Homer's tonote cinlors 
“eertainly not Homer hinvelf, nor Achilles ax Homer 
oncoived him—might havo expocted that, if Achilles 
threat did not como teuo, tho stall would’ clothe Fact 
‘nico moro nite frisehem Gra, 

Superfly ike Acta of ruth aro thon inatanco in 
wah god happend to by tho memory frre past 
{vont to intervone ina petitioner's favour." Tf the ent 

i of Lave uve theo any joy, Powidon, sayy 
Belops in Pindar, stay, T pray Ua, eh bronts-tipped 

"apes of Olnorion; brig ne to fli, upon tho nvitat 

of carn and wed me to victory." Venta, guardian 
“of Horo,” tho Vestal Acmilia con® "JE have per. 

formed thy worship in Holiness and righteousness for 
‘ noasy thirty years in purity of woul and cleannens of 

body, manifest thyelt unto me tnd help me, and let 
hot thine own prietess dio mont getvous death; 
But if there inating anoly" wrought by mo, the 
by my punishment do thow away” with the euro upon 
“the elgg." And at hee prayer, tho cold ashes of tho 
nogleoted fire wero revived by tho power of tho goddess 

fad sot light to w stp of her finan robe whieh sho 
roy pon them.” So Claudia, accused of unchustity, 
fried. to” the Great Mother to’ vindieute” hor, and 
ftnawer, the ahipy in holy’ stono from’ Bessie 
‘was, followed her touch upon ite eable, when no power of 


















































‘men could move it® But tho reaomblance js superficial 
Only; tho god is appealed to for the ditect bene of the 
and tho 


‘worshipper, 
pray 


not to confirm 
rb strongly charged 
Venown petition of fh Litany, 
‘for thine honour.” 

‘As to ordeals, they certainly existed here and therein 
antiquity, the most famous example being in Sophokles 
‘Antigonay 204-6, whieh mentions the testa by red-hot 
iron and’ by fre} more exumples will be found in Tobb's 
ote there, oixed with some that.aro not in point; a 
ow others in the article Ondea! (Greek) in. Hastings 
ExR.f., and much iscusson of she eustom in Gots 
mali te Ome ty ek be 

ortant, and in any’ cano the eustom in 80 Wi a 
Dot to ood long discussion here. 

‘The ordinary oath-formuln in Creel: and Roman 
antiquity wan a conditional curso + if this statement ie 

true (i Thkeep thin promine), thay ll good befall toy if 
“not, ‘may all raanner of (or sore specie) il Tt 






Savo us and deliver 
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ight bo and often was made mors efficacious by laying 
tho hand ‘upon some holy thing, such as the sacrificial 
flesh on tho altar, or holding some object vory full indeed 
of mana, as the ancient stone implement which was 
Tuppitor Lapis at Romo.* In tho later ens, pantomime 
‘might assist the spoken word, much as in the Chinese 
oath by the saucer.» ‘These ‘ceretn 

fand quite unlike an Act of Truth, 











ano familiar, 
Hd. ROSE, 





Physical Paternity in the Morehead District, Papua. 

Ln at the pxgeunce ot plyeient water 
sell Under daetononn ou my and apace fot {9B 
thin tae bolted not TAS a rBpeso to 
hte the la Sean's sade a concerned, 
Fe; vt ttt nand aes et Sat ase 
Lae use SP Sorte Ae ties at ok 
prose eed at Papen) tye ort gitag ts rele 3 
{Eo Steen in gna, Tar ey othe Rerlt 
peorlgr whe pec tho county Betws the Morand 
Rnd’ Want eased Rivers 

i nave pe'n number of vst t hia ditt and on 

raed aad yngraa ity ohn sy 

ay dines or nae 
See se eMtand aat Geiss thet tey we 
rane dea eee a nas seh ptaion 
Stee cad” ih wel mel bald that eer 
‘acid ons repeated terrae sud tas asso beat 
Uh eit sald obo fora 9 the ncsumutenek 
oie pec 

ecole given with 40 much contdencn that 
su heey netted t"auatenines Ie wit ctor 
Since batne te sea cting ut aibeee 




































(H), Some natives, socking’ to explain the barrennons of 
certain women, miggested that thoy were in the 

fojoeting 

claire 


abit of 
‘tho somon after intercourse, (2) It was also 
hat we wornan's refusal to cobabit again until 
ild wns walking accounted for tho smallness 
(8) 1 have recoried a noto taken from & 
ehildlons and indignant husband : "have ‘ern all the 
‘timo; which way Tno get a picanain?” (4) The aalea 
ff this district are without exeoption hodomiata (rodorny 
‘om, with ritual initiation), and they’ hold tho 
Woliof that tho practice may load to pregnancy in tho 
io, ‘The rare cases of corpuleney' in men may bo 
teal for us duo to prognaney, and tho youths who 
submit themselves to their olders are given limo 
to oat with the express object, of proventing it. “Alto 
smaing not the slightest doubt in my mind 
‘of this distriot are’ woll awaro that the 
‘malo woman plays an easential part in procreation. 
ow, in Max, 1924, 44, Mr. A. P. Lyons, who was 
ident Magistrate of tho Westorn Division’ and know 
natives Well, ins a note on * Paternity Boliefs and 
‘tom in Westorn Papua.” Tt rofors to the people 
living between the Morehead and ‘Wassi Kuss rivers, 
i,, to tho Keraki, whor wo aro at provont discussing. 
‘Thero is no need to quote at length from Mr. Lyons 
the gistof itis that tho birumbir, tho * animating 
eanpl haan boli place in the ubroe by 
‘tho vulva, and in tho form of junga (gemen}, 
* byen collie creatsro.elled Tombabyrins” ‘he 
papal act of cotton “served to make’ the pasiago,” 
i the actual impregnation took place while the woman 
yas bathing or Ashing, ond thus within reach of tho 
‘Tombabwir. 
Twas not unavtaro of what Mr. Lyons had written, 
but for a long timo was quite unable to verify it. Iviaited, 
many difforent tribes in tho Morehead district, but all 

























































a indus, Oly b77 » 
ytioe Of Halienrnasos, Antiguit, i, 68, 4. 
Bee" Ovid, Past iv, 201 apps forthe best-writton 





cezount of this miracle, 
ST'have Uriedy discussed this in Primitive Culture ém 
aly, pp- 45-8. 
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my enquiries on this subject wore mot by the sort of 
fanswort I have already given, The mort T could goo 
by way of verification was from a native of Bothokal, 
8 very Knowledgeable “man, who told mo that the 
Berle ‘about Bebodebon. (thoso from whom, 
Mr. Lyons hndl his information) belioved that women 

‘wore enter by eals (dombatwer in i 

inleot) while thoy wore 

prognant, 

hint to hx 

‘that i thoy wanted acl 

swith thoit wives wotually in th ‘Thoso who 
«know of this hint, however, wore quite unablo to offer 


rane 
SE ee asp 1 hn Martin, tn Ober of 
last yoar, whon I worked oxclusively among tho natives 
Neer ee Ewe els Waa 
ite Bini preboaboed aed tp bah 
aoe pe oe noe fata 
cmv, Hur sors tn cea sported le te 
Tint ci cg hay te cel 
opener Ot err ered gl 8 
fol ate Listes ee Se pene 
(we wore on very familiar terms and they had no reason. 
Sar) SE, eesti Tar ast as 
feonenk bs tee ey see eet matt 
‘once they had got on the track. 

Ft Pe A sae cata 
ae at nares La et 
evel peat vi, the aoc f tho ae he soe 

a ak a, eo eS ae es 
Hy iene peed Unt hn ny ea 
Sige see se ene pte 
SLE? pale rien doerea eat 
Set cores i a aoe 
meg eran sr aly team eg 
tae 2 eer gee ae are ee 
ate i tice 3 Dk cee ees etn 
My cereate cee Sa, eps ceest ee 
Sohal ee eee oe oe 
Sema ates me me ely 
ee seen nena ee ae 
Beppe rhe bees te sprees oe 
so se ng cae eis ee 
cee 3 ie oy Roe oa 


bob hots Komu-deguar roparaza 
Eat mee naka 
‘Tis apol is breathed down tho fabouring woman's open 
‘throat, and it is said that the cel is pad called upon 
{o open nd shut ite gla and to wave ita fal, Te look 
‘aA tho el wore potted a el Inigo tho woman tnd 
ianeidod with tte baby aboxt to bo bora.” Bub ‘my 
slots at wat hon, are 
thoy are enploying a nart of montel igure: 4 
shoud stip down Her an es 
‘This roming, then, Tathar obsoure and apparently 
ingonsatont. Bus this obscurity end inconataney nood 
oe concer us hate.” ‘Tho point ia that thes natives, 
who have « praction! knowiigo of Uh elamntary foots 
or physical paternity, at tho namo time ontartaih this 
‘tuer” bole that ‘Progoancy in cauued by ‘tho, ol 








informant's 
hus becoming 
‘sort of practical 
fountorod more than ono0, 






















(E could not vorify Ms. Lyons’ statomont that “tho 
* embryo is epirit child,” but that is boride tho 
‘provont point.) ‘They wont 40 far—whilo on this track-— 


fir to aay that if tho e0l did not oopalate (Lovonela) with, 
‘© woman sho could not concsive, though this ‘was 
obviously at vasianco with the theory they had formerly 
ropounded with #0 much confidence. 

Tt may bo noted that tho ool theory was only found 
‘among the eontral tribo of the Keraki peoplo, whore tho 
fal is treated ea a totem; also that the knowledge of 
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tho eal magio in childbirth bolonge only to some mamabers 
of the Bangu moiety.” he bolat ix thas apparent 
{solated, “But oven whero i is found, tho other, rational, 
explanation exists sido” by’ sida. with itor rathor 
‘Mould "wo ay, on top of it, 

Te may be Hint tho vol thoory ropresonts an older 
Intorprotation of the’ phenomenon ‘which has been 
almost ontily’ supplanted by’ the. moro enlightenod 
{ational ‘osplanation; but sitoo tho natives of the 
Hora ive ‘bono ii nunca by 

furopeans it would bo quite unjustifiable to regard the 
rational explanation “ts duo to modern contact, Ab 
Any rate, thore sno doubt thet, among the Morohoad 
teibos, tho ono that hae had tho largo aco of Buropoas 
contact is just. this contral tribe, about Bobsdobon, 
‘hor tho ool theory instill oxtant, 

‘in fino, L think wo cannot soaps the conclusion that 
thovo two thoorics (1) of improgaation by the ol, and 
(2) of iaprognation by tho male romoen, oxst together} 
find that tho socond. ia gonorally ngoapted. and overlios 
tho ast; but that the native, despite tho inconaistanoy 
of tho two thoorioy, ean at differant times express & 
‘incor belief in cach of thar. 

¥, 2, WILLIAMS, 
Govt, Anthropologist, Territory of Papua, 


Jocasta’s Crim 
199 attrac, erin oy dsm’ ime 
(MLA; 1083, 71) the author is quoted as suggest. 
{ng that the prohibition ‘of se-merninge of an 
Orthodox priest is due to his once having obtained his 
priesthood through his wife. ‘Tho review asoribes, the 
prohibition rather to tho early Christian dislike of re. 
fnsrriage by anyono. In all the Orthodox lands with 
‘which £ am acquainted, and I baliove the ralo holds 
ood for the Orthodox Chureh in goneral, tho popa oF 
Grthodox priest haa to be mattied before he tales holy 
orders. Ia the aatul oases of men T knew, tho marv 
‘wore aeranged by tho parents 60 toon ax fe ras 
Unt the bey atiould become a priest. Tn one cane T 
Kenow well-tho man gave mo" she details-—ho was 
‘attiod when about fourteen to a girl of twelve and at 
‘onoo sont to Ruma to «theological school, Horo he 
Gocided to ‘quality for the higher, ordors ‘which. are 
felacted solely trom tho colibate monks, 

Roturning” to” Montonogro after ‘his training, ho 
refused. to consummate ‘tho marriage, ‘The. bride's 
family was deoply offended, anda serious feud would 
ave enaued had not the Motropoitan wily anne 

Tareiago. 

‘A villago priest I knew was ton of a priest. He, too, 
was himllacly married as n child provious to boginning 
his training, Onco ordained no marriago ts permissible 
‘Hanco no priest ean ro-marry.. He marries a4 a layman, 

‘An the popadija (popa’s wilo) often explained to m0, 
ie n'a gro avantagn 0 bo raced Yo & pope ah 
‘must trout you wall and take caro of you.” Laymen do 
Zot care if you live or dio because Bey’ can got two more 
‘riven It nodessary. A fourth marriage in not permiaaible 
‘von to a layman, 

‘A widower oan bocome a monk and qualify for the 
higher ordors, gumon, archimandrte, oto. 

ho Grand’ Duchess Mario of Tussin in a recently 
published book Tinge I Remember states that in Russi, 
ra ule, tho youths who teninod at tho ehiot theologionl 
‘college, wero mattied to. girl at tho special sahool for 
rats daughter. ‘Thun a kindof preatly cat was 
formed 'B. DUREAM. 
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Tailed People. Cooper. 
People with a Tail in the East Bhutanese Himalaya, By R. 2. Cooper. 

Bhutan i an entinly mountainous ares in the Himalayas, marching with Bestom 4 94 
‘Bengal and Assam on its south border, the ‘Tibetan Provinces of U on the north border, and 
Monthuil (Mon Yul) on the east, while the Chumbi Valley limits its western determination. It lies 
between 27° N. and 28° N, and 89° 165" E, and 91° 45 E., and consists of south trending ranges from 
tho main Himalayan chain, the Indo-Tibetan divide, 

"The Chumbi Valley is the first break in the main range and further cast, in caster Bhutan, the 
secondary ridges arising from more broken sections of the rango begin to change direction from 
southward to south-west, their definite direction in the Dihang Valley further east. ‘This change 
culminates in the longitudinal run of the ranges that form the gorges of the Salween, Mekong and. 
‘Yongtse Kiang rivers. 

‘The Inst ridge in Bhutan to pursue an unbroken trail southward springs from the Himalayas, 
les east of the Kulu Kangti group of peaks on the main range, and is almost identical with 
of longitude 91° E.On it the rock outerops have a much steeper angle of dip than elsewhere 
in the country, and the pass crossing it, the Rudong La, was considered hazardous, 

One of the age-old routes between Tibet and India that traversed this part of the country from 
Lhasa in the north to the Hajo Hill, near the old capital town of Kamrup in Bengal in the south 
runs via the valley of the main river of east Bhutan, the Dangma Chu or Manas and that of its 
tributary the Tawang (Towang) Chu. Traders, conquerors, pilgrims and nomads have ventured from 
each country to the other from the earliest known times, and there is no doubt that circumstances 
deemed favourable at the time have determined the settling by the way of seceders from some of 
‘these incursions, so that the occurrence of groups of people foreign in their appearance, ways, speech, 
and dress to the general run of the inhabitants of theso eastern valleys of Bhutan is not surprising. 

“Tt would be impossible to classify or trace the origin of the many different types of people found 
“in Bhutan without long and careful study, but I would point out that people from China, 
“ Ladakh, and Europe have found their way to Bhutan, as well as Khampas, Duphlas, and other 
“ nearer races. We came across two or three men who, in fairness and texture of skin and hair and in 
“ feature, were indistinguishable from English or Germans, while others were low animal-looking 
“ nogroids ; but among the better classes there certainly are three distinct types : first, one in which the 
“ men, like Sir Ugyen Wangehuk,, have broad, pleasing faces, somewhat French in character ; second, a 
“ Semitio type, with features resembling those of Cabulis; and a third type, in which the facial 
“ characteristics are oval and the features refined. - A curious fact differentiates the Bhutanese 
“ from all their neighbours, viz., the hair on their faces. It may be noticed that the Dharma Raja, 
“jg usually depicted with a long pointed beard, and many, like Sir Ugyen, wear moustaches.” 
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‘This is all that J. Claude White, C.L.B., has to say on the ethnography of the inhabitants of 
Bhutan in The Geographical Journal, page 35, Vol. XXXV. 

‘Tho Trig. Survey Map of Indi, sect. No. 46-8. (08, has the word Chingmis written down the line 
of 91° 80’ over an area (part of Bhutan) which inchides the valley of a tributary of the Dangma Chu, 
and in which are the principal Djongs or castles of Tashigong or Benka and Tashiyangsi, while twenty 
tiles due east of Tashiyangsi is the area called Tawang or Men Tawang. Chingmi may be interpreted 
as Tibetan for Jungle (wild) folk 

It is the consideration of certain features of dress of some of these people that this note proposes 
to treat. 

Interestingly enough this area, as well as that part of Bhutan west of it to the Rudong La 
ridge, has certain botanical and geological features different from the rest of the country. 

“Of the people of the east who live beyond the Pele-la the bulk of thé population is not of 
“ ‘Pibetan origin, nor do they speak Tibetan. I give a few words they use, spelt phonetically, which 
“ seem to mo different to those of Tibetan derivation. Gami = fire, Nut = barley, Mai = house, 
“ Ty = milk, Yak = hand, Tsoroshai = Come here. ‘Their origin is not clear, but they are allied 
“ to the people of the Assam Valley and to those living in the hills to the east beyond Bhutan, 
“ ‘They aro of a different typo to those in the west, smaller in stature, the complexion is darker 
“ and features finer cut, and their dress is different. They also profess Buddhism, but are not 
“ 50 observant of its customs, nor are there so many monasteries and Lamas to be met with as in 
“ the other part of Bhutan. Sir Ugyen Wang-chuk estimates that there are about 200,000 of 
ethene? 

While resting in Tashigong Djong (27° 20' N., 91° 36’ E.) preparatory to visiting some hilly 
‘country to the south-east which ranged over an altitude of 13,000 feet, the writer in the course of 
conversation with the Djongpen, or local governor on local subjects of interest, noted the phrase 
Tailed men used by the latter. This subject of the conversation was startling and consequently 
pursued very diligently. Tt was ascertained that there were in an eastern valley of the Tawang 
istrict certain people who were said to have tails and that these tails had been and could be seen. 
‘Te was further explained that these were not real fleshy appendages, but a feature of their dress, which, 
worn only by these particular people, had obtained for them the local name of Tailed men. 

‘The members of this tribe, for 60 it seems necessary to call them, occasionally visited Tashigong 
where they were considered rough and uncouth, but the Djongpen agreed to persuade some of them 
to come in and await my inspection. A party of four, two men and two women, who were seen and 
photographed, wore said to bo unrelated by blood although indulgence in the Tibetan custom 
‘stated at the end of the fourteenth law of the Bhutanese code as a free crime (!) may be presumed. 

They were from five to five foot six inches in height, well built and sturdy with good calves; 
‘the youngest woman of the party appears taller because of the thickness of the soles of her ‘Tibetan 
felt-lined boots and her quaint headgear, ‘They were said to be herds-folk, a fact: which is perhaps 
bore out by the fineness of the fingers and toes. In features they differ from the Bhutanese in that 
the face tends to be less flat, the nose having a heavier bridge, so making the whole of the nose more 
prominent and bringing the tip a trifle down and thus giving a slight Armenoid cast to the counten- 
‘ance, in contrast to the Bhutanese, whose fuoes have little bridge so that the nose tends to become 
Dronder and the tip a trifle retroussé, ‘The width of the base of the nose is less in the Tailed men than 
in the Bhutanese, 

‘Tho men's main outer garmont consisted of a knee-longth coarse, woollen, woven, cloth smook 
(or buku), lifted and girdled at the waist with a thong, to form a pouch used as a pocket, while the 
cuff was not turned back, the only feature in which the men’s clothes of the two peoples, Bhutanese 
and Daktas, differ. 

‘The men’s hats aro distinctive in that they differ from the Chingbu, or Lepoha, a pork-pio hat 
‘commonly worn by the Tibetans, which is made of cloth. ‘Tho hats of the Daktas consisted of a 
‘hemispherical, pudding.bowl shape of coarse felt of yak or goat's hair nearly an inch in thickness 
and large enough to slide easily on an average round head. ‘The hat has no brim, but there are on 


¥3. 0. White, Sithim and Bhutan, 1000. 
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the edge five tapering points twisted out from the body of the felt to a Iength of two inches and the 
thickness of a finger. There is a thin chin-string of woven hair. ‘The hat is worn with one tip 
Projecting above over the nose so that, of the remaining four tips, two project over the chest and 
‘two over the shoulders to the rear. Since a feature of the leaves of many plants commonly found in 
forests in regions of heavy rainfall is a prolongation of the apex of the leaf into what is called a 
“drip-tip,’ and is assumed to accelerate the removal from the leaf surface of excessive water which 
would be a hindrance to transpiration, this seemed to offer an explanation of these points on the 
edge of the hat. It was there- 

fore suggested to the Daktas { 
that the points on the edge of 
‘the hat were so placed and the 
hat worn in such @ way-as to 
throw off rainwater with the 
minimum discomfort to the 
wearer. Tn admitting that this 
‘was 80 these people asked how 
this feature was understood, 
‘The Bhutanese have no head- 
‘gear in contrast with the local 
‘Tibetans and Sikkimese, 

‘The main garment of the 
women consisted of a knee. 
length smock made of two 
straight pieces of cloth sewn 
together running the entire 
Jength from the back hem over 
‘the shoulders to the front hem 
and joined down the sides. 
Apertures aro left for the head 
‘and arms and an extra piece is 7 
inserted in front from the waist Fra, 8, pnue-rmr wae Wom ¥ DAKTAS, 
to the hem to give fullness for Photograph by R. Bs Cooper. 
walking. Thisgarmentisgirdled 
at the waist but not noticeably pouched, and the ends of the woven-cotton braid girdle are left flying. 
‘There is an essential difference between this garment and that of the Bhutanese women, which consists 
of two main cloths roughly eight feot long and four-and-a-half feet wide. Each is doubled end to end 
and wrapped about the body, passing beneath one arm, while the two top comers are fastened above 
the opposite shoulder. Each cloth consists of three narrow strips joined together, and. coloured threads 
are incorporated in the weave in such a fashion as to give each piece a definite position in the 
Aecorative scheme of the whole cloth when the strips aro united. ‘Tho two strips, each reversing the 
position of the other, form a garment which has the effect of a sleeveless tubular dress. ‘The top is 
fastened over the shoulders by large silver pins. A looso coatee made of a fine cotton cloth is worn 
by both Daktas and Bhutanese, and the material of the main garment is a coarser cotton weave 
“with stripes sometimes woven in. 

The men alone wore the article which is the unique feature of these people. ‘This was the 
worn at the rear and suspended from the waist, reaching almost to the back of the knees, 
but whether carried next the skin or worn between an outer and inner smock was not ascertained. 
‘This appendage or ‘ tail’ consisted of a flat, round pad nine inches in diameter, made of either yak 
or goat hair. ‘Tho wearers said that the pad was put on in their youth and was never removed. It 
to be used as a resting pad when loads were carried, but was never seen in use, 

The women’s hats were of a dark cloth, plain blue or striped brown and red, with a small brim 
‘two inches wide stiffened with stitching and a tassel of strings. The crown appears to be made of a 
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round top-pioco as big as the inner circle of the brim with an upright strip two to three inches high, 
connecting it with the brim, the outside diameter of which is about five inches. ‘Their use is merely 
‘a vanity tribute as they cannot possibly be of any service in rainy weather; obviously a dainty 
showerproof of a dryish clime rather than a weatherproof that a climate of rainstorms would make 
‘an essontial dress feature. 

‘Tho Tibetan boots of beautiful workmanship were probably obtained by barter. 

‘Tho hair of the men is cut to chin length at the back and to a fringe half-way down the forehead. 
‘The women part their hair in the middle, draw it down the sides of the head and back to the nape 
of the neck, and make a loose plait or queue which is augmented after the ‘Tibetan fashion with 
woollen threads and tassels. ‘Tho queue is often coiled up and tucked under the hat. ‘The hair of 
theso people is black and straight, 

‘The hair of tho average Bhutancso is also black and quite straight, and there is no form of hair 
dressing apart from cleaning in cither sex, the head being shaved all over about every second 
month. 

‘The chin of the Daktas is good and the mouth full-lipped with a humorous twist, not the least 
Delied when, the photography finished, the younger man paraded round the courtyard making 
philandrous offers to any woman whom he fancied. ‘The Bhutanese stood by horrified, their best 
inclinations of hospitality, which had been strained by the demands of this gentleman during the 
previous twenty-four hours, for the party had waited for my return from a small expedition, 
‘outraged, while his own party stood by grinning and enjoying this display of good Rabelaisean 
morals. 

‘Neither of the four Daktas, nor the local Bhutanese, seemed to know anything concerning the 
origin of the peculiar ‘tail’ or any tradition connected ‘with it, and inquiries from museums of 
Britain have been equally fruitless, but recently there has appeared a note that holds a possibility 
of a clue. Chungshee Hsien Liu in The Dog Ancestor Story of the Aboriginal Tribes of Southern China 
(Journ. RAL, Vol. LXIL, 1932), gives many interesting remarks concerning the Southern Barbarians 
(page 361), their movements and present-day equivalents while in The Story (page 362), appears the 
sentence, ‘The fashion and cut of the clothes always left a tail at the end,” and among Hthnological 
Considerations (page 366) is a quotation from the Annals of the T's'in Dynasty which offers much that 
may help to link up this ‘ caudiform ornament’ with those already known, R. E. COOPER. 





Ireland, Gégan. 

A Perforated Double-Axe of Stone from County Mayo. By L. 8. Gégan, Deputy-Keeper of Irish 

Antiquities, National Musewm, Dublin. 

132 ™e figured in the accompanying illustration was found recently at Curraboy Knox, 
near Ballinrobe, County Mayo, and is now in the National Museum at Dublin, 

‘Phe precise find-spot is the N.E, angle of a tri- 
angular field adjoining the village byeway, on the 
land of Mr. Edward O"Doole, the finder. ‘The axe lay 
at a depth of one foot in yellow clay, thought to be 
Jacustrine in origin. In fact the area is on the verge 
of a tract still lable to flood and but recently reolaimed, 
Tt is known as Lough Killosheheen (Loch Cille 6 
Seighin, or the like). Curraboy, i.e., Corrach Buidho, 
the Yellow Marsh, itself desoribes the character of the 
terrain, What appears to have been a hearth-site was 
discovered some 20 yards away. 100 yards to the South 
fare remains of a lake-dwelling. ‘There is, however, no 
evidence for connecting either site with the find. ‘The data of discovery were supplied by 
Professor Goulden, of Kilkenny College, through whom the axe was acquired. 

‘This object is probably unique and furnishes a useful additional document for the study of the 
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Perforated stone tool! as well as for that of the double-axe cult. From the various points of view 
of form, decoration and technique this small object is in its own way something of a masterpiece. 
In outline it is a double-axe and little doubt can exist as to the intentional reproduction of this form. 
‘The treatment of both edges is not the least singular of its characteristics. ‘There is nothing like 
a cutting edge in question at all, but ono of the bevels is more acute than the other. ‘The sharper 
‘edge’ is about: an eighth of an inch thick and is decorated with incised horder lines which form part 
‘of the omament of the faces; the back ‘edgo’ is about twice as thick and is rounded off and 
decorated also, but with a larger number of grooves drawn parallel to the curve of the ‘edge.’ The 
thickness of the edges and the decoration applied to them definitely rule out the possibility of the 
axe being intended for practical everyday use and indicate that primarily it was intended for some 
higher purpose, perhaps a votive offering, insignia or sacrificial weapon. It may be stated here 
that little in the circumstances surrounding the find helps us in that direction, and the finder was 
able to explain the traces of a substance resembling ochre, small particles of which I found adhering 
to the axe, as due to the spilling of a packet of raddle! ‘If unexplained this assocation would have 
proved a stumbling block in view of the contemporary character of those two well-known cults, ochre 
burial and the perforate stone axe, both traceable to Russia. 

‘That our axe was not altogether a passivist creation is indicated by the spall which has beon 
taken off the cutting edge, a fact which indicates its utilization possibly as a weapon. ‘The fracture 
is unquestionably ancient, though whether as ancient as the period of manufacture or not we have no 
means of deciding. Like the pitting which ocours on this edgo also it was caused by contact with 
some hard material, the spall being removed by a glancing stroke. 

‘Returning to the ornamentation, it will be noticed that the basis is a large depressed X, having 
the terminals joined (or almost so) by the arcunte linos which decorate the edges.® ‘The triangle or 
secant corresponding to the ‘ cutting edge ’ is completely filled in with lines radinting from the apex, 
the corresponding one only partially so; the external angles are similarly treated. Both sides are 
treated uniformly. ‘The other surfaces do not escape treatment, each being decorated with a doublo 
border line which does not appear in the figure; on the other hand, the perforations are not treated 
equally; what we may now regard as the upper opening is decorated also by a double border line 
while the under opening is left plain. All this shows an extraordinary finesse and deliberation quite 
unexpected, and, as far as I know, not shared by any other object of this class. It is all the more 
surprising in view of the hardness of the stone, which is a felsite porphyry, and yet tho lines aro 
applied with a casualness which betokens not only a practised hand but an efficient tool. ‘The 
technique immediately recalls the geometrical patterns and border lines with which that characteristic 
Irish ornament, the gold lunula, is decorated, and this association of facts is strengthened by 
@ comparison with decorated bronze axes of advanced flat type: some of these are decorated with 
broad flat grooves, which radinte to the bevel as in the present instance; however, when the linear 
technique is employed for decorating bronze axes, it is generally used for making geometrical 
figures. 

‘The actual origin of the decoration as such is clear enough. I can, howover, only briefly indicate 
it here. Central European, Prussian and Russian perforated stono.axe types show decoration mainly 
consisting of vertical lines, from the top of each of which an oblique line is drawn to meet the baso 
of the next. In addition curved lines are incised to emphasize the edge and other structural features, 
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“Channel Islands,” by T. D. Kendrick. 
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which analogies might be cited. The triangles and 
doublo-triangloa of Irish sculpture axe froquontly inter- 
proted by Broton analogies as represontations of 
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‘The former is the dominating and key motive, the latter essentially a refinement, We can trace it 
also in Crete. Evans (Palace of Minos, ii,, p. 619) figures a double-axe depicted on an intaglio found 
under a LM. 1, a floor in which this motive as well as the refinement occurs. Both are also 
represented in a bronze from Mycenae (Hoernes : Urgeschichte, 1925, p. 385). ‘The key motive is 
obviously derived from a binding technique, actual or related examples of which aro known from 
Egypt (Petrie: Toole and Weapona). In a lecture on the Copper-Bronze transition given recently 
in Belfast I drew attention to the comparative frequency with which groups of two copper axes have 
been found in Ireland and I suggested as a likely explanation that these may have been mounted 
‘together on a single shaft after the manner of a double-axe. Some of the large Cretan axes which are 
cesentially bipartite in construction encourage this notion. Either, then, the decoration of the Mayo 
double.axe represents a stylization of the European motive, or a modification thereof under the 
influence of a native binding technique. 

‘Although quite new to the class of perforate stone types in Ireland, there seems to be no special 
reason for regarding it as an importation. There is an outorop of felsite porphyry on the N.W. side 
of Lough Mask in tho immediate region in which the axe was discovered and, as we have seen, close 
parallels for both the technique and style of decoration exist in Ireland already. However, as the 
general form is rather more characteristic of the homeland of the type than of Ireland, it may be useful 
to recall that perforated double axes, both in stone and metal, ocour in Yorkshire.t 

T may add that the perforation is not absolutely cylindrical, there is a very slight curved 
narrowing towards the centre, something intermediate between the biconic and cylindrical types 
of perforation. L. 8. GOGAN. 





International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. Meeting of the British Organizing 

Committee, 4 July, 1983. 

133 Brvverstions for the London mosting of the Intemational Congress were inaugurated by 
the meeting of the British Organizing Committee, held in the rooms of the Society of 

Antiquaries at Burlington House, on Tuesday, 4 July; the President of the Royal Anthropological 

Institute, Rev, Edwin W. Smith, in the chair. 

Professor J. L, Myres gave an account of the origin and constitution of the Congress, which is 
designed to include all those departments of research which contribute to the scientific study of Man, 
in their application to races, peoples and modes of life. It results from more than twenty years of 
preparation. In 1912, after the London Session of the International Congress of Americanists, the 
Royal Anthropological Institute invited a small committee, on which eight countries were represented 
(Lax, 1912, 103), to organize a more general assembly, which should discuss questions of anthropology 
‘and ethnology in the years when the Americanist Congress met in Europe. ‘The proposal was com- 
municated to tho International Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology, which met in 
1912 at Geneva, and was favourably received. In 1916, that Congress was to have met at Madrid and 
tho Americanist Congress in Huropo, and a ‘ Congress of Anthropological Sciences,’ was, therefore, 
planned for that year; but these meetings were prevented by the War. In 1981, however, a new 
International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences was founded by’ a conference at 
Berne (MAx, 1931, 187); it held its first session in London in 1992 (MAN, 1932, 240), and has been 
invited to meet at Oslo in 1936, 

‘To provide similar facilities for the whole range of anthropological and ethnological sciences, 
tho Royal Anthropological Institute, with the concurrence of the survivors of the committee of 1912, 
and after prolonged inquiries, convened a conference at Basel on April 20-22, 1983 (Max, 1933, 84), 
at which it was unanimously agreed by the representatives of nine nations, with the written encourage- 
ment of distinguished colleagues in all parte of the world, to establish an International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, on similar principles, and to accept a British invitation 
to hold the first session in London in 1984. Subsequent sessions are to be at intervals of four years. 
‘The new Congress should thus always meet at two years’ interval between Prehistoric Congresses, 


« Bigeo, Frank: ‘Early Man in Yorkshire,’ 1930, p. 63, ig. 20. 
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‘and always in those years when the Americanist Congress meets in Europe; for example, at Seville 

in 1984, 

The Congress is governed by a Permanent Council, consisting of not more than four members 
from each country, assisted by one or two ‘ national secretaries.’ ‘The first members were nominated 
at the conference at Basel; vacancies will be filled by the Congress, on the nomination of the Council. 

Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., proposed that an invitation circular, prepared in conformity with this 
statement, be adopted and issued forthwith, ‘This was agreed unanimously. 

On behalf of the British members of the Permanent Council of the Congress the chairman proposed 
the following as officers of the Congress, and they were elected unanimously : Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Captain 'T, A. Joyeo; Honorary ‘Treasurer, Mr. H. G. Beasley; Honorary Secretaries, 
Professor J. L. Myres, Mr. Alan H. Brodrick; Honorary Assistant Secretary, Mr. Adrian Digby. 

Captain 'T, A. Joyce, Ex-President of the Institute, summarized recent correspondence in regard 
to the Presidency of the Congress. Tt was agreed to ask the officers to deal with this matter. 

Professor Myres proposed, and it was unanimously agreed, to invite the following to be Vice- 
Presidents of the Congress The Lord Mayor of London, the Duke of Abercorn, the Marquess of 
Zetland, the Earl of Onslow, Lord Lugard, Field-Marshal Sir W. Birdwood, Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the High Commissioners for India, Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand, 
the Provost of University College, London, the Director of the British Museum, the Presidents of the 
Royal Anthropological Instituto, Society of Antiquaries of London, Royal Asiatic, Royal Geographical 
and Folklore Societies, tho President of the Anthropological Section of the British Association, Sir 
‘Henry Wellcome, Sir Flinders Petrie, Sir Arthur Keith, Sir Denison Ross, 

‘Tt was also agroed that the Executive Committee should consist of the Officers of the Congress, 
the British Mombers of the Permanent Council, the British National Secretaries, the President of the 
Royal Anthropological Instituto, the Curator of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, and 
the Chairmen (or in their absence the Secretaries) of the Sections. 

‘The following Sections of the Congress were established, and Chairmen were invited to act : 
Anatomy and Physical Anthropology «Prof, G, Euuior Swaru, F.R.S, 
Paychology is ve Mr. B, ©, Barrurrn, 
Demography and Population Problems... Prof. ©. B, Faworre. 
Ethnography oa wee Dr. A. ©. Happon, E.R. 
‘Technology (Arts and Crafts) Mr. Hexry Baurour, F.RS. 

Bociology eee Prof. 0. G, Smxtamax, ERS. 
Religions os Sir Jases G. Frazer, OM, B.B.A2 
Languages Prof. B. Matmxowsk12 

Tt was agreed that the formal sessions of the Congress should be held from 30 July to 4 August, 

1934, followed by visits to provincial museums and other places of interest. 

‘The accommodation provisionally agreed with University College, London, and with the Welleome 
Historical Medical Museum (represented at the meeting by Dr. L. W. G. Malcolm, Curator), 
was gratefully accepted. 

‘Tho Treasurer presented provisional estimates of expenditure, and announced that guarantees 
had been already promised as follows :—The Royal Anthropological Institute, £100; Sir Henry 
Wellcome, £100; Mr. H. G. Beasley, £100; the Society of Antiquaries, Royal Geographical Society, 
Egypt Exploration Society, Japan Society, Sociological Institute, Central Asian Society, International 
Institute for African Languages and Cultures, Eugenics Society, British Association, Royal Asiatic 
Society, London School of Economics, the Universities of Birmingham and Liverpool, each £10; 
‘the Palestine Exploration Fund and the British School of Archwology in Jerusalem, each £5. 

Mr. §, Gaseleo, on behalf of the Foreign Office, undertook that the formal invitations to foreign 
Governments should be forwarded officially through His Majesty's Representatives abroad. He 
hoped that the Congress might be officially reccived on behalf of His Majesty's Government. 

‘Mr. A. Bevir, on behalf of the Colonial Office, offered to forward official invitations to the 
Governors of British possessions overseas. 


1The above have been tiable to act, and aro roplaced by Rev. Dr. B. O. ames and Dr. Alan H. Gardiner. 
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Regret for inability to attend the meeting was expressed on behalf of Sir E. A. Gait, K.C.8.1, 
representing the India Office. 

Sir Perey M. Sykes, on behalf of the Central Asian Society, offered a public lecture as a contribu- 
tion to the programme of the Congress 

‘The Chairman expressed the thanks of the meeting to the Sooiety of Antiquaries for the use of 
their meeting room. 

‘Tho first invitation ciroular of the Congress will be issued forthwith. ‘The Secretaries will be glad 
to receive the names and addresses of all who wish to receive circulars and to be kept informed of the 
arrangements. ‘The Executive Committee welcomes suggestions for the conduct of the meeting, 
‘communications for the sectional programme, and contributions to the guarantee fund, on the 
adequacy of which the material preparations for the meeting necessarily depend. JOHN L. MYRES. 








Cyprus: Archaology. Dikaios. 
Ploughing in Cyprus in the Early Bronze Age. By P. Dikaios, Curator of the Cyprus Musewm, 
Nicosia. 
14. Te,crcarstion i the Basiy Bronze Age necropolis of Vounons-Bollapats, on the North 
const of Cyprus have yielded, besides the important finds which revealed the Early Bronze 
Age cults in Cyprus, some very interesting finds giving us an insight into country life and agriculture 
of those times. ‘Thus the discovery of a miniature representation in pottery of a ‘ ploughing scene ’ 
is one of the most important in this line (Figs. 1 and 2). This is composed of a table-shaped object 
standing on five legs and representing a field. On the table two pairs of oxen, each followed by a 
man, are seen ploughing. On the left of the oxen are two figures each holding one end of a cradle 
in which a baby is lying. Not far from the two figures swinging the cradle is standing an animal, 
‘on whose back traces of a saddle-bag are still to be seen, followed by another smaller figure. 





Pio, 1, UNIATORE REPRESENTATION OF ¢ POU 
Teength 17 inches; Width 8 inches. 


‘The interpretation of this scene is quite evident : the whole family of a farmer is out in the field, 
and while the men are ploughing, the women are swinging the baby to make it go to sleep, while their 
1992, 249 (p. 2188), 








¥ See lustrated London News, Slst Octobor and Sth December, 1031. Max 
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donkey (2), followed by a boy, carries their food or the seed to be sown in the field which is boing 
ploughed. This scene is very natural and reoalls present-day life in Cyprus. 
But the great interest which lies in this object is that of the discovery of the type of plough used 





sawn AS Fra, 1, SIDE VIEW. 


during the Early Bronze Age period, i.¢., from 3000 to 2100 n.c, This is very simple and recalls the 
Hesiodie plough and the one used in our own times in Cyprus. It is composed of a yoke, a beam, 
whandle and a share, which in our scene seems to be half buried into the soil. This must have be 

mace of wood, but-we do not know what the share was made of ; I think of bronze as we are in a period. 
during which bronze was largely used for the making of tools and implements. P. DIKAIOS. 











Burma: Tug-of-war. Aung. 
Burmese Rain-making Customs. By Maung Htin Aung. 

In Upper Burma, especially in the * Dry Zone,’ where scarcity of rain hina always been 4 96 
a grave problem in the life of the people, rain-making ceremonies are resorted to when, although 
according to the calendar the rainy season has begun in actual fact, the weather remains mer 
ary, 

‘Tug.of-war is a popular game with both grown-ups and children alike, male and female, at any 
timo of the year, but it is specially popular at the beginning of the monsoon season, for then the game 
is supposed to bring rain. However, the actual ceremony of the tug-of-war is resorted to only when 
the monsoon winds are very late. ‘Then the whole village will assemble one afternoon. Ropes are 
brought and twisted and tied together to form a single stout rope, which stretches right along the 
main street of the village. Referees are appointed, and all able-bodied villagers are divided into two 
teams, the Southern and Northern, according to the half of the village to which the participants belong, 
Then they tug at the rope, while the non-participants stand by and cheer. Rain will fall, no matter 
which side wins. But the fall will be immediate and abundant if the Southern team is victorious. 
One wonders if this belief has anything to do with the fact that the monsoon winds come from the 
south. When the game is over, all jump about and cheer and dance and sing, 

‘Another rain-making ceremony is the ‘ procession of the king-fish.” A huge figure of a fish, 
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‘made of bamboo and paper, and painted, is carried in procession round the village, with music and song 
‘and dance. After stopping at a pagoda or monastery to say prayers, the procession proceeds to @ 
stream or river, where the huge fish is sent floating down-stream. ‘The ceremony is supposed to 
represent a‘ Jataka’ story, in which the self-sacrifice of a king of the fishes (who was later to be the 
Buddha) is narrated, but in actual fact it is difficult to see the connection, for that particular Birth- 
Story does not mention rain or drought at all. ‘The ceremony illustrates how pre-Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist customs were later given a Buddhistic setting. 

‘There is also a belief that a period of prolonged drought is brought about by the villagers’ bad. 
conduct and negleot of religion, and that rain will fall if they do meritorious deeds. But this is only 
‘an application to a particular caso of the Buddhist doctrine that bad or good consequences follow sinful 
‘or meritorious conduct. And during the time of the Burmese kings, if large areas of the country were 
suffering through drought, the sovereign retired to a monastery to pass seven days in prayer and 
meditation, for the cause of the drought was attributed to his neglect of the ‘Ten Moral Rules of 
“Royal Conduct’ which all Burmese kings were bound by custom to obey. 

Although there exist witches, witch-masters, magicians, and alchemists, they never claim to have 
the power of producing rain, and although offerings are often made to spirit-guardians of wells, lakes, 
streams, weirs, and canals when using their water, the help of ‘ nat ‘spirits is never sought in order 
to bring about a fall of rain. MAUNG HTIN AUNG. 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 
Polynesian Voyages. Summary of a Communication presented by Professor P. Buck, M.D., D.8.0. 
(Le Rangi Hiroa), 4 July, 1933. 
13G Te Polynesian poonle, proud of their chiefly lines of descent, have preserved long 

genealogical tables which, with a rich traditional history, have been handed down orally 
from generation to generation. The genealogies cover three periods; settlement on particular islands, 
pre-settlement voyages in the Pacific, and myth. The family pedigrees dating from an immigrant 
ancestor and covering from 22 to 26 generations are faitly reliable as oral records and may even be 
extended to 30 generations. ‘The migrational period extending beyond this is confused and contra~ 
Gictory. Its use as a chronological basis for dating historical events must be treated with care and 
reservation. ‘The mythical part must be recognized as such, but does not invalidate the value of the 
settlement part of the tables. ‘Tradition contains much valuable historical data, but must be carefully 
weighed, ‘The fact that past events have been brought forward and localized in various islands, while 
cultural elements developed locally have been projected backwards in time and space, does not entirely 
destroy the value of traditional history. Chronological dates based on genealogies and traditions 
‘must increase in error the further they go back in time. Interruptions by conquest and death, varying 
academic knowledge and ability, and the limitations of human memory, diminish the scientific value 
of orally transmitted genealogies and traditions as means of obtaining exact dates for the early 
movements of the Polynesians from Asia and Indonesia, ‘The dates given by Smith and Fornander 
‘which are go generally accepted must be treated as an approximate sequence in time, 

‘Dwo routes from Indonesia to Polynesia were possible : a southern Melanesian route and a northern 
Micronesian. ‘The Melanesian route has been stressed by Rivers, who attributed Melanesian culture 
to the interaction on an aboriginal population of two successive waves of people which passed on into 
Polynesia, ‘The northern route is indicated by the occurrence of Polynesian words in Micronesia. 
Tho presence of the sling in tho two arcas is significant. ‘The sennit cap of the Gilberts occurs in 
similar form in the Society and Cook groups. ‘The shape and the coiled technique are similar. Both 
routes were evidently used. 

‘Traditional narratives state that an eaxly people were found in Hawaii, Cook Islands, and New 
Zealand by the later Polynesians who made long sea voyages from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries approximately. The later voyages were made from the Society Group which was 
‘the cultural centre of Polynesia. ‘The later immigrants conquered their predecessors, who were 
not exterminated but absorbed. ‘Tahiti was occupied by an early people named the Manahune, 
‘which corresponds to the Menehune name of the early settlers of Hawaii. ‘The Manahune were 
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conquered and absorbed by a later group from Raiatea, ‘The traditional narratives of the early people 
have been overlaid by the traditions of their conquerors and have survived in unsatisfactory fragments. 

‘The assumption that the early people reached such distant parts of Polynesia by accidental drift 
voyages is not convincing. In all cases, these people had their women with them and had increased 
to fairly large numbers. Women do not accompany the men on fishing expeditions in canoes outside 
the reef. ‘The canoes must have been provisioned to reach such distant islands as Hawaii and New 
Zealand, Thus, the presence of food and women in canoes denotes a purposive expedition. Tt may 
be assumed that owing to war and troubles in the eastern parts of Melanesia and Micronesia, small 
groups sailed out into the open sea to sock new homes which they felt must exist beyond the horizon. 
Winds and storms may have deflected them from a theoretical course, but they eventually reached 
land. Some groups may have been voyaging to a known island and been deflected by adverse winds 
as in the New Zealand account. ‘The arrival of the early people in Polynesia may be regarded as the 
infiltration of small groups which trailed off at different times over probably a long period of time. 
Definite large migrations have no traditional support. ‘The early people may be regarded as being of 
the mixed Polynesian stock with varying Melanesian and Micronesian admixtures. ‘The presence of 
early Melanesian groups in Polynesia requires further analysis of available data. 

‘The later long voyages centre around the Society Islands, From the tenth century onwards 
there was a period of adventure when such distant parts as Hawaii and New Zealand were re-discovered, 
reported back, and later occupied, ‘The second spread of population as given in various traditions was 
attributed to overpopulation, trouble over food supplies, wars between different groups seeking power, 
and the desire of younger branches of chiofly families to establish their own authority in new lands. 
‘While it is assumed that the later groups were composed of new immigrants into Polynesia, it is possible 
that they were descended from the earlier wave and had developed a higher social organization in 
Raiatea. ‘Thus, Tahitian tradition states that the Manahune were conquered by people from Raiatea, 
but tradition is strangely silent about the eatlier history of the Raiateans. 

For the long voyages, expert craftsmen made large sea-going double canoes. ‘The crews were 
‘specially selected for their strength and skill in using the deep-sea paddle, their bravery in war on land 
‘and storm at sea, and their endurance and self-control with regard to food and water. A priest skilled 
in observing weather signs and versed in star lore usually acted as navigator. ‘The priests through 
suocessive generations had acquired a large amount of empirical knowledge. Unfortunately, the early 
Europeans who had the opportunity of obtaining valuable first-hand knowledge did not seem capable 
of eliciting it, with regard to sea-lore. ‘Thus, one observer, after stating that the Hawaiians had « 
lunar calendar, goos on to say that it consisted of 12 months of 30 days each, making 360 in all, and to 
kkeop the seasons right 5 days were added at the end of the 12th month, ‘The Hawaiians, like other 
Polynesians, counted the month by the nights of the moon, and had 30 names to distinguish the 
various stages of the moon, As each month was arbitrarily commenced by the appearance of the new 
moon on the western horizon, the 30 names were used when the moon had 30 nights. In Hawaii, 
when the new moon appeared on the 30th night after the previous new moon, the name of the 30th 
night and the Ist night were combined and the correction was made automatically. Similarly, the 
‘annual oycle commenced with the first new moon after a certain fixed position of the Pleiades. If 
the Pleiades was not in that position in the 12th month of the eycle, the Polynesians simply waited 
the extra month for the Pleiades to appear and commenced the new year with the following new moon. 
‘Thus, they automatically intercalated a 13th month, and by adopting a simple empirical rule they 
followed the Metonio eycle without knowing it. ‘Tho above two examples are indications of how much 
valuable knowledge the Polynesians must have possessed. 

‘A factor in the Polynesian voyages not sufficiently stressed was the courage and spirit of the 
leaders of expeditions, ‘Traditions abound in poetic references to the strong personality of famous 
ancestors. ‘The supreme confidence of the voyager Ru in himself is evidenced in his invocation to 
‘Tangaroa during a period of storm and clouded skies. Instead of beseeching Tangaroa to land him on 
an island, he asked that the clouds be cleared away in order that he might see the star by which 
he was steering. He could do the rest. Empirical knowledge of a high grade, craftsmanship in canoe 
building, skill in navigation, invocations to placate adverse forces, and, above all, the spirit to do and 
dare, place the Polynesian voyages amongst the most startling achievements of a neolithic people. 
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SocIoLosy. “historical” methods, Professor ‘Thurwald deserves 
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Pontes ind Religion, “oy Helou yan” 
138 PRO Sea atlem, chad Ue 
(The Macmillan Company). 1932. Price 163. 
Wena" Sent Boece Belin ae aren 
ode teceted ariorsea eal appears 
Eire an pesto aftenteni ap b poeteoe eeu ant 
cutie ena es" aed and "ge al 
Tfebor Webster deat with the asipling, teulnng 
nd in oherancen thal shart ‘don tas 
gel Prmraner ce chars ntiaion inte 
Sea anit praning gout raga, hn nove 
Seg a eelatan cater ee epee, 
Site fe Reet ae, i aoa, 
Parone agenlemt righ cay became gh 
Eocene crrey ete eer 
ota damn ve hegeony devant ease 
Ba cae aimee ge een ee 
case at a ere a Pe 
sl Fees cme ia enlace ie 
Serena Choma often igi at 
te oe ca ae ge Ae os word 
(oc at i page fer page end end fe, 
ype ie yn} 
Secreta 2 5 eave, ene ss oe Soa 
Mal veraine anal mpg forely of te 
Hea ram ea oul oem ay fe 
Tex ieeeeny end neccing let ae eect 
fa cee Tr emg he fostnt ore 
ShenTtoeding tha tock %e eee BSR 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam. Dy 
8} x Oh, vit 
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trustocs as part of a notios to be ismuod in continuation 
of his Descriptive Sociology, and tho present instalmont 
iy tho first of two volumes on tho Sociology of Islam. Tt 
comprisos an Introduction giving an account of tho 
origin and history of Islam, with special reference to its 
expansion and the eausos by which that was favoured, 
terri zoveod. The fra chepier deal with tbe 
grades of society anid jn fo ‘an appondix on 
lavory; the socond with the atatus of women, the tid 
‘with tho status of the child, the fourth with Tslamio 
jurisprudence, and the fifth with tho Caliphato and the 
‘ontral govornmont. Bach of these vootions is followed, 
"graphy, and tho volumo concludes vith 

oresting’ and Lucid 

though it is learned, fully documented and to a groat 
‘oxtont technical, it’ is nevertheless quite within. the 
compass of tho general reader, while at the samo time 
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suitablo as a busis for specialist study. ‘The author has 
managed to compress # great deal of information into 
4 limited spice, and ix tareul to give his roferonces 

In his first chaptor ho points out that“ adequately 
{0 estimate ‘the part played by alam in tho com 
‘munition ‘which adopted ie would require an” oxact 

investigation into. tho social conditions. provailing 
etch community before and after the introduction. of 
tho now faith,” which would have been « stupencious, 
not to say an impossible, undertaking. Ax & thattor of 
fet, tho unity of Islam, though probably groator and 
‘certainly more obvious than that of Cheistenlon is not 

ite ns absolute ta it sooms on tho surznco to 

hs of « purely Toligiots charactor, 
thor aro many other divergentios. In theory 
fayntom in much more comprohnsivo than Christianity, 
{or i claims to dominate not merely doctrine, ritual and 
gthies, but pretty newely evory form of human netivivy. 
‘Yot oven in tho flourishing days of tho Caliphato, na tho 
author points out in his Ath chapter, great taany 
Togal matters wore decided not bythe islamic tas, Due 
by purely political laws andl customs of alien origin, In 
our own tho thoro aro, Muslim comnnitien that wil 
Besse pretalam foci ayatoma,e. tho ratriinot 

fonangkabaa poopie of “Sumatre and the. Mul 

Peninnula, and  noction of tho. Moplahs on tho west 
‘oust of Southorn India. On tho other hind, Europes 
Influences havo in. rooont ti 
vViown ‘and practioaa; ‘but how far atch ‘modornizing 
toncdonclo may ultimately go is ® mattor on which 16 
‘would be hazardous to apectilate, nor door it fall within 
{ho purviow of this works 

‘There aro « number of 
commont may be mada, While it ix broadly rao that 
the Arabic tin in genoraly used by Muslin or writing 
their novoral langunger (p. 0), this doos not 
Indonowia, whero the old indian alphubet cor 
bo ey "ho mploity (epoca tn Java), and only 
Malay, Achineyo, Sul and n ow other languages employ 
tho Arubio ono.” It weoms hardly cornoct to. aay tnt 
thean to the Tndo-Porwan form of ity for Malay” hand 
‘writing in not hawod ou tho Persian t@rlig or neneig, bub 
tus nasbht (a rathor erdde xpocimaen of whieh fs topto 
‘ented by tho oldest known Aivalim inseription in Maly’, 
Of the foxeteanth century, in J. Malayan Brunel R.A.s 
(i924), Vou. TL, De. THI); and whilo i his the non-Arabic 
Tottors’ cha anit ga im common. with Persian, ita pa ix 
formed not from ba (as in Porwian) but from fa. Stor: 
fover the Indonesion Muslims follow the school of Shits, 
Tico those of tho cousts of Southora India and Southorn 
Arabia,  Stzmuta (p. 61) was notin A.D. 1346 tho capital 
of Sumatra, for thtt island was not a politial unie at 
Alin tho fourteonth contury, Kans (p62) isan unfor- 
tanato and misleading «polling for {C proauno) tim 
Khordadhbeh's angi ‘Pho real Kane iy at inland 
rovinco of Chinn montionod on pp. 63-4. 

‘Tho Mandingo (P. 70) are not Bantu, at any rato not 
Hnguinticaly- "Op 107 thar sein te sot, con 
fasion, aa Abs Labab is represented as both mating 
Proposal and agrecing to ite On p. 112 ie is not clont 
where tho quotation from aydawt is supposed to end, 
No Javaneso slaves could coino from the pagan rogion 
of Colobes, Borneo, of the island of Nina’ (pp. 121-2). 
‘Tho original has Djgwaly which means Indonesians in 
gonoral. (J. He Monahan's translation (1931), p. 13, 
foaror ¢o tho truth though ho restricts the, meaning’ to 
Dutch subjects.) Slavery has boon illegal in Singaporo 
for the past 110 yoars; and in viow of that fact. tho 
statement (p. 126) that “in Singapore, in 1891, thore 

‘waa a rogviar trade in Chinese siaves,. . . and official 
“ protection waa given to tho trade,” is & gross libel 
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which the author would find it dificult, to justify. 
do not doubt that, in spite of official vigilanco, cases of 
fuch trading did in fact oeour; but that is quito another 
thing. ‘The cago of the island of Cucub (botter, Kuk), 
‘mentioned on tho samo page, stands on a different foot: 
Ing. Te is not part of the Straita Settlements at all, but 
of a Malay Stato, with the internal affairs of which tho 
Government. of tho Straits Settlements bad no ditvet 
‘On. the samne page the footnote reference 

27617 On p. M42 the 





goncorn. 
“pp. 118 should bo 
atoiation from Koran 83" garbled; tho wort “malo 
fand "fernalo" should exchange places. On p. 168 thor 
is'an obvious omission of "no" beforo the word * doubt 
Tels,” In footnotes 1 and 2 of p. 225 the two Arabie 
words should exchange places. ‘On p. 316 the word 
“hob? has presumably been emitted after * though” in 
1.20, Teis dificult to see (p. 381. 1. 14) how a fudgo can 

‘oll whothor a claim in (oF ix not) justifiable, unless 
id havo boon given her. 


























hhoars 
‘At ‘acom to, have dropped 
fut at the ond of 16; for.‘ affootod "ead 


offectod " (p. 68, 1. 11); for * daugther * (p. 197, note 2), 
road’ "daughtor "; note 4 giver & referoneo (0 a none 
oxinting noto, ‘Tho, following discrepancies occur in 

117), * Samarra” (p, 


















‘polling : "Samarra (p. 
ah? (Ps 141, mote 153, 
“Kababieh * (pr 141, 119), (©. BLAGDE: 

RELIGION, 





iy Bolts and. thelr Intuences By 
and Weaarmareh. Pp, no 
Mactan, 188. Price ta 140 
‘Tiina’ a atic of atinkpopalasoctron 
dulvered” af she Botoot of Redorsion and Polite 
fete in London and ttrwands pat fogetir into book 
form. en soon to bo road he gon wo fat 
in'tho diwstion of avoiding technic oquiprtent tao 
te no roforenecy for tho Mumoret quotations, merely 
fiivting sno rector ia'n gona way to. tho auibors 
insger sor, whieh are oCeoune, fay and wold 
Tmonted, "the interwt n in to geuora.conctoons 
Foachod, and thowo nr, on the whole not favour to 
Iniglon'at' ator i tha ‘advencanan af ann 
on hay often been ony 
rated. mo to bon fact boyond 
foie that ioral ecnaiounnes ee origasod 
“ favomotlone ently diferent. tem that feling’ of 
“ thcanninows and myetary sesh five Ld to tho ele 
nenpernatura being, ho old naping that Poligion 
es of for me otra 3). 
“Talo fon maton ng the name of God, 5 of ome 
rtieuine god)" have sprung inn four (p, 100), 
These quotations may wufles to show tho gonoral tone. 
In'the fovlower'sopision, they contain « double weak: 
‘hss they sonfna& factor, ou, which conned wet, 
{ortho milang ofthat sorsplex boone which we ell 
Tou emotion, with te um of th ator and Uy 
Entire’ como ‘wey doubtful payetelogy i rw 
Bie emotions oul anh not ad arly ‘9 of the reasons 
Ho behind rligfous and eial belts ab tis inoption. 
Howover, os ho book ir aot on annie admitting of 
tlaborate argument forthe author’ pouon, a rviower 
cagnoydotteayosmuch pm to eam 
a doolng wiih the vacioun eapects off religion ax 
elated Fares =o Geent ea pocestlty teeeet: 4 
Property hopptaley ey dniplin, Togas for rath, 
Tez ‘aw an saga for hue Io, tin toward 
Fis stiua lots a i pot’ of wena) De 
ectorrarck shire, as alae mastery of &,vasi 
tgunt of kngwisag, mach of it got at fret-hand 
IE Gtoroceo. "Nay" searencos on partioular” pointe 
fo exalt, atte dictum thet alavery replaced 
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“« pauporiam " in the anciont world (p. 41), and the wam- 

int assuming aitailar ritos alvays’ to spring from 

136). ‘Tho admirable good senso shown. 

iaptar on tho position of womnon (pp. 102 

172) ia worthy of tho author, and tho acuta. dspussion 

‘of tho relations betwoen ligion and rangio in tho fret 
haptor should bo earetally road, 

‘Goming to a fow small points, the statomont that the 
‘Roman diui parentum wore personified curses (p, 72) and 
th aration, 'on ihn, of Rohde, int the 
‘Brinyes were ghost originally (p80) aro uncer. 
tain tat soa paronum were phot tid tho Brings 
potsonifed ctrsen fat Toast es likely. ‘To spon of a 

vino ing ctlad Wakana (p00) tara op te 
enim, irom Ameinninta |“ vofeaonal “day 

{p- 98) is porhape a migprine for ‘processional. That 

the Romane uot to put’ statoes or imagen under tho 

‘foundations of tholr buildings” (p. 10}), whether aa 
6 for & foundation.saerises or not, mute sure 

ih J. ROSE. 


























‘¢ mnjeunderstanding. 


Essays on the Myth and Ritual of the Hebrews in 
tion 20" the. Culture. Pattern. ofthe 
14 Ancient ease, ‘by 4-31 Blackman, C-o5 Gade, 
Pig. Hlolln, S. H: Hooke, B:0, James, W008 
Ocatertyh i RoBineons” ied by 8. Hooks, woth 
4 foreword by D. C. Simpson, D.D., Oxford, University 
Press, 1938. 5¢ X 7}. sit + 204 pp. 20 illustrations. 
The main objeit of the hich 
7 TThe ncn objoot of the seven damage, which compoee 
this book is o trnco in Biblo Lande phaace of the eon 
item outlined by Dr. Hooke in the fore of them. 
This is shown to éxis both in the egyptian Annual 
Festival, dactibed by Dr. Blackman, ad in closely 
aided form in the Babylonian New Your dealt 
‘vith by Bie, Gadd, and. isolated fragments. of i aro 
Sought in Cannanito mythology and ia tho Old Testa- 
nodt. Profesor Ocsteroy munmuarizes the evidence for 
A i tn ain apn fs ea nteroing 
of th emays, an vaacy echolurs wil nok 
svith tho porteslic dato he assumes for those paaimaa 
From which he quotes largely, this affcte only & portion 











of the largo body of material he produces. 
‘Tho toam work of the various writers is excollen 
thoro is little ropetition or disagreement upon tho main 


facts, A’ fow fines on ‘tho revemblance between the 
Ritual Patiorn, an outlined on page 8, and that found 
in the Greek Drama, notably in she Bacobim of Buripides, 
fand also In oar own’ Mummers" Play, would have shows, 
‘the goneral reader, for whom the hoole is intonded, that 
‘he pattom is fonnd far West of tho nloctod are, and 
‘would havo linked. up the robject with nother grant 
Hold of intelectual achievement. Buty in ite own solooted 
Iimit, the book fa & valuable contribution to tho study, 
aot ony of th Ola "Totnes and rita, but a ofthe 
tame, OL 


Israel from Ite Baglnings to the Middle of the 

heh Gantry Ay Adolphe Lads Srnslatee 
142 tyfS' Hone” ay) 20%" Bp i8, wih 1B 
Price 2 











ies and 8 maps. London : ‘Kegan Paul, 1982. 


‘Tho author of this volume, which is in the well-known, 
series, Phe History of Civilization, edited by ©. K. Ogden, 
in a professor ab the Sorbonne, and the translator is 
prctetor of Old Testament Studies in tho University of 

nndon. It prosonta an absorbing study of tho inter- 
faction of the culture of tho Canaanites and that of tho 
Hebrews. Drawing upon archwological and. other 
‘evidence Lods attempts to reconstruct the social organi- 

i jon of the Canaanites at the timo of tho 
then he does the same for the pro- 
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‘Mosnio Tsraclites. Neodloss to say, this part of his work 
is based upon a thorough-going analysis of the relevant 
‘books of the Old ‘Testament.  Sinco none of thes 
writings date bac to tho time of Meg, hoi, driven to 
stock for survivals in the Inter literature. This ie m 
somewhat, hazardous procedure, ‘To quote the words 
of Sirach (second century 3.0.) about the dona rotumin, 
to "the mother of all living * as evidence that « beli 
in tho Earth-Mothor formed part of tho roligion of pro- 
Mosaio Israel is not convincing; still las to quote tho 
‘words of Josus, "if thino eye bo evil . . ." an evidence 
GF bola in the vil Bye at chat eary’paiod.”Somo- 
puta.a forced interprotation 
to hi acheme, aa when 
father and mother and 














ho cites “a man shal leave, 
“shall bo joinod to his wife ” as evidence for matrilocal 





Having completed his reconstruction, ho 
proceeds to study the result of tho mingling of the 
homadie Hobrows with the sodontary ites who 
possessed a higher grado of civilization but who were 
on a lowor moral plano. This part of tho work is vary 
illuminating, and, gonorally speaking, convincing. Tho, 
Hobrows dopted tho main elements of tho culture of 
the people whom they conquered, and their conception of 
Jahwoh yas onriched by incorporating Canaanitish 
animist bole, without, howoveh, changing its funda. 
‘maontal character. ‘Tho resulting fusion led to a strong 
roaction under the teaching of the Prophote 
‘those elements that wore incongruous with the dev 

belief in the Holy Ono of Tarael, Professor Lods’ book 




















pare be cure eres es 
ihoireetscretacn oni terest 
ieee ee 
Hee of be Metaraman Ren 

Relation to Ancient. History. Sy ‘he, late 
143 Boe O. Sample ta 222" ome! ‘ote 


aT a Lando 092. Gone” Brit 2 
‘Professor Philippson’s ‘ Das Mittelmeergebiet,’ 
which student ave used #0’ much, carefully avoided 
Foforenca 0 camioalansiqlty wherever” pono. 
famous introduetion to the * Cemmbridge 
‘dealt. chiefly with prebistorio times 
fnd was ovolutionary in. its soquenoo of treatment. Sit 
George ‘Adama Smith's fine prose on tho” * Historioal 
Geography of the Holy Land" waa written, as it wore, 
tsound the Bible. ‘Pho lato Misa Somplo, with charao- 
eerily, devotion and industry, aot horvelf the 
ying the references to environment in elassial 
Iorature and of investigating related probloms on the 
fpot, Her mind van nina renal fowardna viow of 
{Uo envionment as an ineseapablo influence upon mua 
climate rather than odonomie relations was always tho 
factor governing crop distribution ‘unleee tho reverse 
‘ould be olonrly proved; orography rather than poltieal 
lations wan tho dotertinant of routes. ‘This gives a 
Dias to the book that neods correction nt times, bat i 
‘adda vitality to it in many way, and the bias is not 
‘early to masked as in Mise Somple's formar Books. 
so ell tra that hs book the work of 
ono. who was primarily a geographer rathor “than ‘a 
Sladen! scholar of an urchwologist.‘Thoso for whom 
{he peso of clticl wntiqaity fa but th oulmination 
of e long phase of prohistorio developmont will fl the 
{op in tis book, which. pays Title attention to th 
‘world opened up by Sohiiemann and Evans and their 
Tolower on writers road nd quot the clamioe 
"ridely, and sho usos thom to ilusteato her points 














‘which’ ahe” groups, nob 7 but under four 
Troatingns” Eonoral ‘Googrephio, Conditions, Barroe 
Boundaries, Vegetation and Agriculture, Maritime 
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Activites; an indox, howaver, allows tho reader to 
olloct data for many localities and the bibliography and 
ferences in tho text are chatastoraie of De: Beuypl's 
norgy as collector. 

‘lke Semplo adopts the view that the climato has 
boon eonstant, and quotes many writers ia favour of 
hor view withowt discussing move rovent ideas aising 
from archwologieal studies and from soll audi, bot 
‘of which at anyy rato suggest variations of annual rainfall 
of some consequence, “Sila Semplo had been in. poor 
Health for some timo before her death, and this ne dubt 
fxplainn tho absonco of ruferonon to’ Rostovteft and 
for Ebert's work on South Rusia, Minna (misprint 
Mima) Sn quoted from time to time. ‘Tho orographical 
fn alma noes one uation tl sharaiar 
ef human groupings are desribod with many approprats 
fererences and” exenpin that somo tadenie Wt wah 
{o'mupploment for tiomasives by thoughts concerning 
tho sproad of ideas of eulivntion and sottlamont to ths 


‘Euphrates end tho Nilo'and other’ 
the earls lviaations, ‘Tho statoment thas tho ena 
‘wou! route of the Aodiasrancan wna fist explored by 
the Pheenicinns nooda serious qualifention nowadays 
Bue ie in ovidont that many atudonts must aapplement 
one another's work in dealing with tho Mditerenean 
tre, hr rend il bout py Eb 
on ect to tho. learning. and inustey of 
Dr. Semple shown in this book, ‘which unforcunneay 

has proved to bo her lar. aes 


EGYPT: HISTORY. 
Précis. de VHistoire te par divers His. 
feria of artdolonuet, Fina Hoan ay 
Branpaia d'Archdologie du Caire, 1084. London t 
‘Menor. Bernard Quaritch, Lid. 124, 6d, 

MG, Hanotaus has in hand a History of the Bgyptian 
nation on a large wealo, but as no’ popular history has 
‘oon published for many yours and oxating onon do not 
incorporate tho latest discavarios, HM tho King of Eyl, 
alia, ativ in the Sntoreta of ole. art a 
‘ordered tho publication “of & "compondions précis in 
{reo volumon of which thai tho fe 

"Pho frat notion, of 47 pages, contains a novelty in « 
sketch of tho prebistorio age, to which anthropologiats 
‘will tuen.with tho groator intérost that itis compiled by 
Fathor Bovior-Lapiorre, wll known for his field wor 
‘on flint implements round Cuiro. It in but a skotoh of 
‘which a considerable partis taken up by a slight outline 
OLE ‘prehistory and ita correlation with 
tian; itis brought well up to dato, with references tot 
recent work of Misa Caton:Thompson, Dr. Sandford, 
fand Horr Junior. A wvaful featuro ia tho enamoration 
Of tho various localities whore tomains have boon found, 
‘with clnasifeation of tho romains.” Tho fine industries 
of North Alsen aro toushed on without doverptions, 
find equations are suggested with Europe and. Egypt. 
‘Tho author appears to accept a S’bnikian stago, whereas, 
up ta.nom, the implementa thas named avo only bean 
Wound ‘in surfaco deposits and should be hondiod with 
caution  eoliths he doce not admit and sooms hardly 
{0 aocopt tho idoa of African pluvial periods. In some 
Bastages he sppedin 2 conta copper with bronze, and 

‘the alight outline of tho goology of tho country ho 
append flows, in the matter f cart soulghur, an 
‘older gensration of geologists, looking on voleanie action 
fs tho fundamental factor in tho process. 

"There is no bibliography, reaore boing referred to 
that of H. Lorin int TL of his Glographte Historique, 
Dublised by the Tnstiut Francais at Cairo, 

"Tho socond soction, of 202 pages, concerning pro- 

ynastic and Pharuonic Egypt, has boon entrusted to 
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tho experienced hands of M. Hf. Gauthier. His previous 
work is a guarantao of careful attention and a thorough 
enowledge of tho ind, spocilly, that is sofa for 8 
précis. ‘Tho main fact of dynastios and kings, theit 
‘wars and fortunes, aro recorded with crispness and 
larity; woll-considered solutions aro given of most 
Droblome of dynastio times, and, tho, reader, ie duly 
warned when doubt oxista; the author keeps studiously 
‘loot from theories not woll proved. 

‘To come to dotails, ho looks on. Semitic conquarors, 
‘with whom he connects the Waleon folk of Upper Hgypt, 
‘as founders of * tho dynastic race"; ho gives a summary 
fof Sotho's theory on the course of tribal movements and 
conquests in prehistorio times and appears to accept it 














‘since ho is silent on ite vulnerable pointe—yet it docs 
4206 it in with his Somitio” theory just noticed. Like 
Scharff and othors, ho considors it unlikely that the solar 


calendar wae formulated in tho remota and’ besbarous 
‘age which has boon commonly. acoop\ gains 
current opinion, he doubts the. existence of * matri« 
axchy.* Ho in alot on tho revolution which ended tho 
Old Kingdom, though that is a matter of much impor 
tance ff the understanding “of ‘ancient Rgypt, le 
records little to mako olear the position of the country 





Dofore the Now Himpiro with regard to its neighbours 
‘and espocially the connections with Nubia and Punt in 
tho south and the omoumatancen of 1 ‘trade with, 


ikea Ab tho ond af ect of th thro Benepe paiods@ 
Chaptar is dovoted to's nummaryof fo exieur of the 
find ndirablo ih lita, oo ra o all 
tho focordng of any agaidoan focrea whisk might 
ferret lutiaie fp ped, ran for exatpl, asthe 
ian aacrfees a the burial in Nubia af Hopant, 2 
fovernr ofthe th Dynasty, tthe taking hy Peat 
Sit of an Auyrian same: "The invasion of cho Hyinos 

Tela with Aryan and Hitiee movements, Dt bo 
Secount hat boon faken of Heoany’ iunting stdin 
ino mater, : ae 

‘Among mall points noted are a confusion of copper 
with brehao, aa fo montion of Pop famoun wakes 
Tho'statomnt thatthe: whitepainted, pottery ‘of the 
Euciy Prediynati prio was mao on ko wheal, which 
4 Hot cone nto tao til he Ont, in Dyan the 
domestic Tow! given u plao in she powtryeyani of 
tha proto-dynastl age, wrens tho fete rogrd oft 
{n‘she 18th’ Dynasty; secant worle on tho character of 
the te ignore 

har show are ezall pointe in ur, ME. autora san 
admirable pris YoaFng ou: actly deta ot book 

"hy saad ma bv of St Suguny sry sho 
raterat az hi diapsal a sioo plant, and nocordiog 
Te'SAN pagos witch he has dovotad tothe Peles 
tnd. Rome "paride ‘to eremmed. with. detail, well 
Final’ and Atotding's rea i concn lator of ho 
tito cunty as ire! sae, Te ain 
trative aya tata oves and davoloped by Plolemy 
fd toany suscooing modicaons at eleasy and Rly 
fhown auld the pages deoribing tho eoltaral and cons 
Inotwal conditicds tte county are of real value foe 
ioneral student Tho bibliogrphiosadzachod for eas 
Faro -are fll and well srrengod and should. be vory 
{otal for roaders wishing to push oir sadloa furor 
‘large list of books is tleo provided at tho end of the 
Chapters ‘on the Parson parad, but i i of» gonaral 
Satkre and would hardly servo se a guido for suds 
‘he volume concludes ith a Ust of Pharaonio ings, 
wrth dates, by Me Gauthior, woe great work on 
Tabjct ie wolf ania, and this nflloed by Me agus 
‘ables ot syachroablogy for tho. Ptolemalo period, 
fenealogia! table ofthe Lagi andl of tho 
ST Egy and petsacch of Alocendrin, found 
swore at 3 6. Mine and A. vou Gutaohnia 

















on the 
@.D.H. 
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Nos. 145-148] 
MiscELLANEous. 
War bedewtet Herman Wirth (Ur die Wissen- 
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‘The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 
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Origin ofthe Double Stabilizer on Canoes. ‘we can accept Guppy’s dveiption as meaning temporary 
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‘writers hold the view that. “Polynesia ix’an 








‘unlikely 
“centro of distribution because the double outrigaer 


is scarcely Town in thi area, while Spanish contact 
“was ephemeral. On tho other hand the Spaniards 
“cetablished permanent sotlements in the Philippines 
‘nd. maintained regular trade routes. to. the New 
“World.” “They both, therefore, draw the reasonable 
conelosion thatthe uso of tas device may have: bees, 
Siftsedy with Spanish assistance, from Micro 

‘As Mr, Homell says, the Polynesians had outgrown 
the double outrigger end restscted. themaciven © the 
fore scawortry ‘glo outrigger canoo, "But it would 
‘oom Teasonablo to suppose dt the double stabilizer 
oveloped not from the double outrigger but from the 
fingl hull. “Te'we accept Ms. Hornell's conclusion that 
the double Dolanced log stabilizer in the frst aago in 
the development of the double outrigger, we cannot 
logteally boleve anything lie. Tf, therefor wo wah 
to lool outside Amerien for tho origin of tho javention, 
‘we must find somo placo in the Pacific where thero aro 
Hinglo hull canoes,” Probably the eanges of tho Solomon 

lands aro tho best known, ead on theo craft fe. Guppy 
haa somo jnterenting, remarks to. melo, "For tea- 
i rt, aie stbiy someting 
«fivon the larye eances of the atraite by tomporaily 
««fiting thom ‘with an ‘outrigger on enc wide ta 8 
‘form of undo of stout bamsboos lashed to the ends 
‘of threo. bamboo polo leahed across tho gunwale 
“of the canoe"! Unfortunately, he does not tnention 
tho longuhof these thrve bamboo poles, bute empliasisns 
the ‘navuro of tho flows 

"The uve of hollow bates, to, is intoreting, for they 
would be the nearest Solomon ialands counterpart £0 
tho light bales wood of the South “American” cous, 
{T'vrould not suggest that there is any direct cultural 
fink, between the Solomon Islands end the Pacific coast 
of South America, but H. Balfour, in PolRtore, 1917, 
fins mando out a very” good case for Melanesian, and 


ibly Solomon, influence in Baster Island. But, if 
PT Gepey. Tho Solomon Tlads and alr Nation 




















consider the abovo-mentioned paper, wo have two 
points of considerable importance. «Thiere was a group 
‘of people in the Pacific which normally used singlo ennoes 
bout stabilized Uuem by temporary ‘outriggors/ and this 
oun is own to have ove about the Pacfea good 
ical. Tt is not impossiblo, therefore, to postulate the 
‘arrival in America, whether by Spanish’ influence or 
otherwise, of the stabilizing device from Polynesia or 
perhaps even Melanesia, ADRIAN DIGBY. 





Childhood and Totemism (cf. Mav, 1992 62; 1033, 95). 
148 cetaceans 
ftbove subject, one from ©: personal experience 
{in Scotland, the other from « personal discovery 
in Albania. : 

Somewhere between 1006 and 1909'a college friend of 
mine, who had. become.n schoolmitreaa ‘near Tigin, 
‘whimpered to mo in awestruck tonsa tal that had beet 
similarly whigpored to her. "A wornan, name not known, 
hha lately given birth to sir sovon.puppien in tho 
General Hospital, Bigin, the doctor destroylag ther al 

“fo this day 1 have hardly enough phyrsiotogtel know: 
lodge to ony” pontively that the tal ivan impessbity, 
tae’ ine mynd and X wer no are ha 
Inilly sceptical, uae grown up, wo were Sling 
‘great many things beyond our comprehension happoned 
{nfthe world, We wore trathfal oureives and had no 
txperionce of poraons who told lies for fan or atherwito, 
‘Avove al, tho manner of the telling eared conviction, 
In at we ent at wee i he ental 

nition of poople inthe totomiate stage. 

PoAS for yr -second. contribution, any iterate 
thin ltt ny a han een 
{tn tho ofpring of n dog and ' gipey woman and has 
therfore fed at a human Reo hi hey ve dead 
from watehing tho antics of « performing monkey when 
touring with & gipay man, the misguided cleverneaa of 
the" deduction Pelng typically Allain, ‘Toy know 
fothing about the oxiatence of other monkeys, of course, 



































‘Thoy' believe that auch monstrous births aro common 

snotg the gipsios because monkeys make a lot of money. 
‘tnd gipsies like money and do not mind what they do 
to secure i. No Albanian woman, however, hae 


Jenown to have unnatoral of@pring sc ucK. 
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MUTILATION CEREMONY IN SPITI, WEST TIBET. 
Photographs by Dr. Bhagwan Singh. 
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Tibet : Dispos 
Disposal of the By Dr. Bhagwan Singh. 

‘ho district called Spiti is now under British administration, and forms a part of the 1 49 
Kangra District in the Punjab. On all sides it is surrounded by the snowy ranges of the inner 
‘Himalayas, The whole of this country lies on the banks of the Spiti river, which in turn is a tributary 
of the Sutlej. The altitude of Spiti is from 9,000 feet to 14,000 feet above sea level. 

About a century ago Spiti was a part of Central Tibet, since when it was annexed by the then 
Roja of Kashmir, and subsequently taken over by the British Government. ‘The inhabitants follow 
the Buddhist faith as practised in Tibet, and are of Mongolian origin, with an admixture of Aryan 
blood. Practically all their customs are derived from the usages of pure ‘Tibetans. 

T propose in this article to give an account of one special mode of disposing of the dead—disposat 
by mutilation. As has been already stated by the Rev. Walter Asboe, in his account of the disposal 
‘of the dead in ‘Tibet, there are four methods employed when disposing of the dead. ‘They are 
(1) Mutilation of the corpse by chopping it in pieces; (2) Cremation on a funeral pyre; (8) Burial in 
the earth; and (4) Throwing the corpse into the water. 

T was informed that whilst the corpses of laymen may be disposed of in any of the four ways 
already mentioned, ecclosiastics are alvways cremated on a funeral oven made of stone or earth in the 
form of a square. ‘This applies especially to Spiti, for in other parts of Tibet both clergy and laymen 
alike are cremated after death on a funeral pyre of logs. 

‘Tho most propitious time for mutilating corpses is when the harvesting and winnowing operations 
are performed, whilst at other seasons of the year the mode of disposal is determined by the lamas 
(priests) who consult their religious books for the most auspicious method. 

‘Tho site chosen for the mutilation ceremony is usually a good distance from the village, Here 
again the lamas are consulted as to the most propitious position—whether it should be the north, 
south, east, or west of the village. 

‘During the month of August, 1932, I went on a medical tour to Spiti, and I was fortunate in visiting 
1 village whero the mutilation ceremony was performed. 

‘On August 26th I reached a village called Manay, situated on the right bank of the Spiti River. 
On arrival there about midday, I was informed that a young man suffering from pains in the abdomen 
had died early that morning. 

On inquiry, the villagers told me that the day before my arrival the deceased went with some 

jople from the samo village to repair a road running between Pow and Manay. Whilst lifting 
‘a boulder which had obstructed the road, he felt slight pains in his belly, causing him to abandon his 
work and proceed home. These pains increased in soverity, followed by vomiting and acute 
constipation. ‘The pains were spasmodic, and localized in the region of the navel, and he was unable 
to lie on his back, but remained in a sitting posture until his death. 
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A local doctor (Amchi) was called in to attend the sick man, who was given certain purgatives 
which were vomited as soon as they were administered. ‘The duration of the deceased’ illness was 
only one day. 

Having heard that the body was to be disposed of by mutilation, my curiosity was aroused, and 
Idetermined to witness the ceremony first-hand, ‘To achieve this end I was obliged to simulate great 
interest in the local religion, and professed myself an ardent Buddhist. To my surpriso I received 
‘consent to follow the funeral cortdge, and to be present at the actual ceremony of mutilation. 

‘The place where the mutilation ceremony was performed was on a small hillock by the side of the 
Spiti river, about a mile and a half from the village. Right men carried the dead man on an improvised 
bier made of four rough pieces of wood crossed in such a way as to form a square shaped seat, 
Immediately after death the deceased's neck was. broken by one of his relations. ‘The lower part of 
his right leg having been flexed at the knee joint and placed over the middle third of the left thigh, so 
that the calf muscle was clearly in evidence, a yak hair rope was passed in a figure of eight round the 
leg, thigh, and neck, bringing the head down Very close to the knee. ‘The corpse thus trussed was 
placed on the bier, with two relatives leading the funeral procession, Behind the eight bearers of 
‘the corpse came some villagers amongst whom were two men, one caxying a log of wood, and the 

other an axe and hunting knife, 
| About two furlongs from the village the 
t procession reached a prayer wall. At thi 
point the two men leading the procession 
returned to their own village bearing flags 
and a banner with a goddess painted upon it, 
On arrival at the site of the mutilation 
ceremony, the body was taken out of the 
bier, and the clothes and funeral ornaments 
stripped from the dead man s0 as to expose 
him naked. ‘Two lamas (priests) then took 
up a position about thirty feet from the 
corpse, and faced eastwards, whilst another 
Jama squatted on the ground to the south 
of the site of mutilation, ‘These men held 
ritualistic instruments in their hands, and 
Fic, 8. canMyDVG TINE DEAD MAN TOR MUTHLARION. muttered prayers, 

In the meantime, the executioner on 
whom the main business of mutilation devolved, placing himself in front of the corpse drow 
it over to a flat stone just visible above the ground. ‘Then, after cutting the rope which 
secured the deceased lest he should rise and do some harm, he laid the dead body on the 
stone with its knees in a flexed position, ‘This done, he placed the log of wood under the cervical 
region, cutting with his hunting knife the skin, fascive, muscles, and other soft structures of the 
neck. ‘Then taking the axe from his girdle, he severed the head from the body, and placed it close by. 
He now proceeded to open up the abdomen. First, he caught the abdominal wall in the epigastric 
region with his left hand, and with his right he introduced his knifo at the tip of the xiphoid and out 
‘the abdominal wall horizontally, and the flap thus made was turned downwards over the pubio region. 

On opening the abdomen feculent finid gushed out, The small and large intestines were semi- 
Aistended and bulging. It being of great importance to ascertain the disease which caused the 
deceased's death, the mutilator used a small piece of stick to elevate and examine the intestines. His 
verdict was that the man had died from a fatal iloan attack, Sought wo ran Z ould ee th Iver 
‘was quite normal. 

landing clos to the body I could see that tho intestines wore distended, and part ofthe small 
intestine was chocolate colour (gangrenous). Besides this it had the appearance of having been 
ruptured and perforated, which fact rather confirms my belief that the extremely violent aperients 
administered to the man during his brief illness produced theso disastrous results, 
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‘The operation of opening the abdomen completed, the executioner disarticulated the left ileo- 
femoral joint by first outting the soft structures, fasciw, and tendons around it, though there appeared 
to be little system in his procedure. Huge pieces of flesh were sliced from the thigh and buttock down 
to the knee, these being thrown on to a large flat stone nearby. When the joints at the hip and kneo 
‘were clegred of flesh, the tendons and fascite were severed, and the femoral bone was disarticulated and 
laid on one side, (This bone was specially kept to convert into a lama’s human thigh bone trumpet.) 
‘That part of the leg below the kneo, he chopped with an axe into big chunks, throwing these on the 
slab of stone also, Followed the hacking off of the right arm near the insertion of the deltoid muscle, 
after which the whole of that limb was chopped in lumps and likewise placed with the other pieces of 
flesh, The next step was to extract tho contents of the abdomen, i.e, intestines, liver, spleen, and 
stomach, placing theso on the already large pilo of flesh, et cotera, ‘The ploural cavity was then opened 
by cutting and hacking the ribs with his axe, and the lungs and heart were severed from their adhesions 
with his hunting knife, these organs being similarly thrown on the stone nearby. 

‘The right leg was then treated similarly to the left; aftr which the left arm was mutilated and 
disposed of, ‘This done, the spinal column was hacked in pieces, the iloum and sacrum being also 
treated similarly. 

T noticed that the mutilator did not dissect and mutilate the head which he had chopped off in. 
the early stages of the ceremony, but threw it down the bank of the river. 

‘Tt is commonly believed that so long as the head lies in close proximity to the rest of the mutilated 
parts of the corpse, carrion birds and beasts of prey will not appronch. ‘Towards sunset, the time at 
which the mutilation ceremony took place, I saw no birds about, and this was thought by the relatives 
to be an ill omen. Further, if they should not appear within one or two days, the deceased is deemed 
to have beon very wicked during his life-time, 

‘The current theory to justify the disposal of a corpse by mutilation, is that thereby the dead 
‘cannot rise again. Others, however, affirm that human flesh is a special delicacy which the gods enjoy. 

In Spiti, the office of mutilator of corpses is not hereditary, nor does it belong to a professional 
class of executioners, the members of which are not allowed near the precinots of a temple, as is the 
‘usage in Central Tibet. ‘The corpse mutilator is usually a relative of the deceased, 

‘When this task is completed, he returns to the deoensed’s house, outside of which is placed a vessel 








of warm water so that he can bathe himself and change his clothes. In return for his services, he is 
well fed and paid by the family to which the deceased belonged. BHAGWAN SINGH, 
India: Technology. Mackay. 


Decorated Carnelian Beads. By Ernest Mackay. 

The decoration of ancient eamelian beads with designs in whito nd sometimes black 4 f 
is in itself of interest, as the techniquo involved must obviously have needed skill. Still more 
arresting is the fact that these decorated carnelian beads have been found in countries as far apart 
as India, Mesopotamia and Russia—in the first two countries at a very early period, namely, in 
the Third Millennium 3.0. I have, in consequence, tried to ascertain if this process is known and 
practised at the present day; and I am told on very good authority that carnelian beads are still so 
decorated in Persia, a country which I have not yet visited. Three localities in India have also been 
mentioned to mo in this connection—Delhi; Cambay, the capital of the State of that name in 
‘Western India, where agate and carnelian are still worked, though it seems to be a decaying 
industry ;! and Schwan’ in Sindh. But, as far as I can gather, carnelian is now no longer painted in 
either Cambay or Sindh, and there is apparently no evidence that the stone is painted in Delhi, 
‘though it is still cut there, but in a diminishing degree owing to the lack of demand, 

T have, however, been fortunate enough to learn the process from an old man of Sehwiin, in 
middle Sindh, named Sahebdino, whose acquaintance I made in November, 1930, through Mr. 
NN. G. Majumdar, also of the Archwological Survey of India. Sahebdino, who learned it from his father, 
Muhammed Morial, at the age of 9 or 10, is now over 70 years of age, but he had not practised this 


which used to be famous for carnelian 





1 The material is still procured from a 
noar tho village of Ratanpur, in the Raj 
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craft for some 55 years owing to the lack of demand for this kind of work. Besides himself, he told 
us, there was & man living in Hyderabad, Sindh, until a few years ago, who also knew the method of 
painting carnelian ; but this man is now dead and he, Sahebdino, and his son are the only people in 
Sindh who know the process. 

After a little persuasion the old man got his materials together and showed me the process, 
which is a very simple one, First, he carefully macerated the tips of young shoots of a bush that is 
common in Sindh and the Panjab, 
Capparis aphylla (Sindhi: Kirar), 
in a glazed pottery bowl with the 
aid of a wooden stick with a 
rounded end. ‘This maceration was 
done without the aid of water until 
a thick pasty mass of an olive-groen 
colour was produced (Fig. 1). 

Sahebdino then ground ordin- 
ary European washing soda to a 
fine powder, and after carefully 
mixing it with water in a cup, he 
poured a small quantity on the 
Kirar and rubbed the whole care- 
fully together to a somi-fluid mass 
‘This the old man strained through a piece of linen into a large empty mussel-shell, and the paint 
was ready. 

A piece of polished red carnelian, such as a bead or a plague for a talisman or ring, is then fixed 
in a sotting made of clay mixed with eotton-wool.! When the setting is dry, an inscription or design 
is written or drawn upon the exposed polished surface of the carnelian with a reed pen filled 
‘with the paint, At first it is difficult to see the design, but when the paint has dried it shows quite 
clearly in white upon the surface of the stone. A sure and steady hand is needed to prepare an 
elaborate design, for re-touching can only be done successfully before baking, and even then traces 
of bungling may be evident. 

The painted piece of carnelian, still in its setting, is placed on a piece of sheet-iron and laid on 
tho embers of a charcoal fire until the design is perfectly dry. ‘The carnelian is then buried in the 
‘embers and the fire slowly fanned for about five minutes (Fig. 2). The stone on removal from the 
fire is taken from its clay setting and placed under a small cup to cool down gradually. After about 
ten minutes it is sufficiently cooled, and at this stage 
Sahebdino rubbed his piece of carnelian briskly with a rag 
and handed it over for inspection, It is noteworthy that 
he used no crucible or muffle, Nor did the charcoal fumes 
cause any permanent staining of the white design on the 
‘carnelian ; it was only temporarily darkened by the fire and 
‘was readily cleaned up with a cloth 

‘The old man preferred to use European washing-soda as 
being purer, When this is unobtainable, ordinary native 
soda will do, but it needs to be mixed with a little white 
vinegar for some reason which I could not exactly ascertain. 

‘What particular action the Kirar has on the soda it is 
difficult to say. T am inclined to think that in somo way it 
prevents the soda from scaling off the carnelian during the Fro. 2 sauenpixo imino _& caRNRLIAN. 
‘process of heating, and that except for this it has no further RE FAN, IS USED, Zo cwuATH A, DRAUGHT, 


use, At all events, its dark green colour entirely disappears ™"" "Mp no cnuetmun is UaED, 














* Tho cotton wool preventa the clay from cracking in to protect tho camelian as much as possible from flame: 
‘tho process of drying, Tho setting is evidently intended contact. 
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in the baking, leaving only the white colour of tho soda behind. It may perhaps be comparable in 
action with the fine oils that are used in enamelling jewellery, which are added merely to serve 
as a temporary adhesive until the enamel is sufficiently fluid to stick by itself, by which time the oil 
entirely disappears. In fact, this treatment of carnelian with soda gives a result that is very similar 
‘in appearance to enamel. 

‘The old man told me that the fine red carnelian used to come from the Yemen in Arabia, and is 
considered to be the best in quality. ‘The pale red and orange-red. varieties come from Khambat in 
Gujarat, in the Bombay Presidency. ‘The carnelian arrived in Iumps and nodules, and it was cut 
up into beads or plaque-like pieces for amulets with the aid of a bow saw with a fine iron wire blade. 
The abrasive used was emery, which comes from Mirzapur in the United Provinces via Delhi 

Thave made a few experiments in my limited time and find that Sahcbdino’s process is quite 
workable with the aid of a charcoal brazier or @ spirit bunsen burner; but still better results are 
obtained if the carnelian be fully protected from flame by being enclosed in a small crucible or 
mufile, It should bo noted that Sahebdino only used flat plaques of carnelian to work upon, which, 
when properly set in their clay casings, were more or less protected from possible risk of damage. 
‘When given a barrel-shaped bead to decorate he said that it could not be done. Yet barrel-shaped 
beads were also decorated by this process in ancient Sumer without any loss of colour or translucency, 

‘Having myself found it an oasy matter to decorate flat carnelian beads without their losing 
their colour or translucency, I next set about experiments with some ancient carnelian beads of a 
rounded shape. But I met with scant success at first, for the reason that ancient carnelian beads 
through lying in wet or damp soils are impregnated with various salts; they readily become 
‘opaque and lose their colour long before the necessary heat is reached to fuse the paint of carbonate 
of soda, Accordingly, I procured some freshly-cut, barrel-shaped carnelian beads from Jaipur * for 
my experiments and obtained the following results :— 

‘Tho juice of the Kirar plant is not really necessary. It was proved to act only as a temporary 
adhesive, and it also helped to dry the carbonate of soda quickly, In fact, it was found that a paint 
of carbonate of soda and water after judicious heating produced identically the same results as when 
Kirar was used. Care had to be taken, however, that the paint did not flake off before it had 
properly fused. 

‘Tho disadvantage of using a solution of carbonate of soda and water with or without an 
admixture of the juice of the Kirar is that the resulting paint is transparent until it has dried. It 
would, therefore, have been difficult for the painter to see what he was doing unless the stone was 
slightly heated first to dry the paint as the design was being proceeded with. ‘his was found to be 
quite feasible, but the lines of the design were inclined to become ragged if the drying were over 
quick. ‘The addition, however, of a little carbonate of lead or of any soluble lead salt (e., acetate 
or sugar of lead) to the carbonate of soda produced very desirable results. The two formed a white 
paint which readily adhered to the smooth surface of the carnelian and when heated fused quickly. 
‘Tho addition of the lead sometimes yellows the fused design slightly, but this colour is only super- 
ficial and a little rubbing removes it when the stone is cold.* 

Tt was found, however, that somo of the carnelians lost their colour slightly after heating, 
especially if the latter process was prolonged. ‘The addition of a little borax to the soda-cum-lead 
mixture was found to lower the temperature of fusion very considerably and minimized this danger 
to a very large extent. 

‘Carnelians vary enormously in their resistance to heat. Soine stones of a deep red colour can 
be heated red hot with a minimum loss of colour or transparency. Others, apparently of the same 
grade, rapidly turn pink, or white and opaque. T should think that resistance to heat is inherent 
in certain types of carnelian, and that the worker in ancient times was as much troubled with the 











« Unfortunately, theso beads wero a pale colour and Sure. Ind. Vol. XLVI, Imporial Sorica. Sahobdino 

not the deep red that I should havo wished. certainly used no white lead in his mixture. ‘There is 
© A Mr. Bellasia states that a mixture usod at Sohwin a pos ‘that ho may intentionally: have omitted 

‘many years ago (1854) included potash, white lead and this ingredient, 

Kira.” Seo Cousens: Antiquities of Sind, p. 55. Arch. 
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behaviour of his material as I have beon myself. This resistance may be proportionate to the 
degree of heat to which they have been subjected in the process of colouring—a process practised 
in Western India from time immemorial. ‘The worker probably had a groat number of failures and 
it is possibly owing to this that really fine decorated beads are go scaroe, ‘The best of those beads, 
by which T mean those of a really deep red colour, are found in early Sumerian sites where they are 
comparatively rare and were doubtless much valued.’ In very early India, decorated carnelian beads 
were certainly rare," but in Inter times they became much more common, though, it seoms to mo, 
inferior in colour, as if the technique were slowly dying out.* ERNEST MACKAY. 

"This was my exporionco at Kish, ond to tho best of — *Nono havo been found at Harapph and only eight 


my knowlodgo comparatively few of theae beads have ab Mohenjo- 
‘boon found ab Ur. "Thore refor to tho decorated, not the ordinary kind, 














Balkans: Religion. : Durham, 

‘The Making of a Saint. By M. B. Durham, 

154, Semee bas thro into my hands « pamphiet published at Cetnj, Montanogr, containing & 
number of Stato documents recently discovered in the palace of the late King Nikola, 

Among them is the original Proclamation of the sainthood of Viadika (Bishop) Petar I, the King’s 

great-great uncle, who died on 19th October, 1830. 

It is still customary among many members of the Eastern Orthodox Church to open the grave 
from three to four years after burial—at such time when the corpse may be reasonably expected to 
have decayed—cleanso the bones and store them in an ossuary. And in many places until quite 
recently it was customary to put food upon the grave and hold funeral feasts at stated intervals so 
Jong as the body remained in the grave: a custom possibly not yet extinct. I found it flourishing 
thirty years ago. 

In the rare cases in which the corpse has become mummified the fact is looked on as a miraculous 
that life everlasting among the saints has been attained and the corpee is accordingly venerated. 
‘This was the case with Bishop Petar Petrovitch I. 

‘The pamphlot is entitled ‘Spomenica’; it is edited by Dushan Vuksan and printed at 
Cetinje, 1926. ‘The passage in question runs as follows : 

“Tam Procamamion op me Mernoporrran Peran I as a Sanvr.” 

‘The Proclamation of Viadika Radé (his popular name) in which it is told that the body of 
Petar I was disinterred on 18th October, 1834, and on that ovcasion was found to be quite completo, 
‘was printed in Cotinje in 1834. But whether this Proclamation, which was made “to the whole 
nation of Montenegro and the Bria,” went beyond the frontiers of Montenegro, is unknown to me 
(tho Editor), 

I found in the archives of the Palace in the fasciole of the year 1884 one single copy of this 
Proclamation and herewith publish it in entirety. It is printed on blue paper of large format and 
on it is the autograph signature of the Viadika (Petar II). ‘The Proclamation announces : 

“Fnont ovr ViADIKA 
“Peran Pernovrreit 
“To mu WHOLE NATION 
“or Mowrenzoro axp 11 Brpat 
“4 PROCLAMATION AND A GREETING. 

“We give ye to know, oh Godfearing nation, how we, on the 18th of this month on St. Luke's 
“ Day did open the blessed grave of my holy Predecessor and your Archpriest (Arhipastit) Petar. 
“And when we had opened the grave wo found complete the holy body of our Archpriest. 

“Therefore, oh Godfearing nation, joyfully do we proclaim to you this fortunate event; for we 
«now that ye will give thanks to the Omnipotent Creator who has sent among you the good father 
“ and mighty pastor of the Church and the Christian flock, your protector and saviour, in his complete 
“ody. ‘That, just as when in his mortal body he was réady to give his soul and body for you, so 








+ BRDA, a group of partly Albanian mountain tribes, annexed to Montenegro in 18th century and now slavized, 
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“ now we pray to him that, as a Saint and one favoured by God, he will pray to Almighty God for 
‘8 as for his own sons. 

“T think oh Godfearing Christians that ye remember the words of St. Petar who said to you: 
“*May ye live in accord and peace and unity.’ I think that every one of you has kept these holy 
“and godly words in his heart since this man, so beloved of God, no longer lived among you. 

‘ And now I hope especially that you will keep them, for you see him that spoke them is amongst 
you, sainted and complete. And you aro assured—I think—that if any Montenegrin will not 
preserve ‘accord, peace and unity’ St. Petar will be his accuser both in this world and in the 
other; but let those that have enmity between them (i.e., bloodfeud) agree and make peace and 
“ thus they will be pleasing both to God and your Sainted Petar, 

“ Recommending you to God and His favourite and newly proclaimed Saint I remain, 

“To each of you the well wisher, 
“Viadika of Montenegro and the Brda, 
“ Perar Perroviren. 


“ St, Luke's Day, Cetinje, 1834.” 

St. Petar Petrovitch was deoply revered by the Montenegrin peasants who almost always swore 
“ By God and St. Peter.” And, in fact, did not distinguish him from the great St. Peter. I have 
seen men strike their heads against his tomb and even against the door jambs of the Monastery 
church where he lies. 

‘Phe other popular saint of Montenegro, St. Basil of Ostrog, a bishop who fled from ‘Turkish 
persecution and lived in a cave in the mountain side at Ostrog, likewise derived his sainthood from. 
‘the fact that his body was found to be intact. When I made the pilgrimage to this shrine, the body 
‘was packed in carbolized cotton wool. One foot was uncovered for me to kiss. 

Such saints, I believe, are purely local and almost unknown to other branches of the Orthodox 
‘hurch, 

‘Tho Viadika of Montenegro had no temporal power. Such government as existed in his time 
was purely tribal and conducted by the tribal headmen. The Viadika’s power, which was very con- 
siderable, consisted in his power of blessing and banning. His curse was greatly dreaded and, if 
wo may believe local tradition, it was most efficacious and the stern old man applied it freely, 

‘Thus, being wrath with a recalcitrant tribesman he said “I wish you may die.” ‘The man 
contracted sinallpox and died soon after. 

Again, the Viadika owned fishing rights in the lnke and tho fishermen had to supply a tribute 
of fish to the monastery. None arrived. The Viadika asked, why? The fishers replied that they 
had been unable to catch any. Time passed and still no fish. Again the Vladika asked and was told 
“there are no fish in the lake.” “No,” said he firmly, “ there are none and there never will be any 
“ more.” And there were no more, till the terrified fishermen implored the Viadika to remove the 
curse and promised a plentiful supply of fish in the future. 

As the fish in the Lake of Scutari are extremely plentiful at certain seasons and slacken between 
whiles, we can only suppose the holy man timed his curse skilfully. 

‘The akilful uso made by his nephew and successor, Viudilka Petar II, of the fact of the canoniza- 
tion, in order to stop the blood feuds which raged between the tribes at this period, should be noted. 

‘Tho Proclamation of 1834 is perhaps the last instance of sainthood by natural mummification, 
But how deeply rooted the idea is in the minds of peoples brought up in the Orthodox Church ix 
shown by the immense reverence paid by the Russian people to the artificially embalmed body of 
Lenin. ‘The tradition lives, though times have changed. M, E. DURHAM. 





Transjordan : Archeology. Clark. 
Palmolithic Implements from S.W. Transjordan. By Grahame Clark. 

‘The Keeper of the Ashmolean very kindly introduced mo to the small series of int 4 BO 
implements gathered by Doughty on his famous travels and presented by him to the Museum 
in 1915. Though these have already been to some extent recorded (pp. 28-9, 35) and even illustrated 
after the fashion of the day in the classic ‘ ‘Travels in Arabia Deserta,’ they seem to merit more exact 
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publication since they come from an area still very little known, at least as regards the earlier periods. 
Maan, whore the flints were found in 1875, is situated in south-west Transjordan on the inain 
caravan route from Damascus to Arabia Felix. Doughty made his discovery while walking in. a 
freshet bed at Maan at an elevation of 4,200 fect. He gives a graphic necount of it: “ Walling in the 
“ torrent bed at Maan my eyes lighted upon, and I took up, moved and astonished, one after another, 
“ seven fints chipped to an edge . . .: we must suppose them of rational, that is of human 
“ labour.” ‘The greater part of Mount Seir upon which Maan is situated is strewn with a * widespread 
* and often 3-fathom deep bed of gravel’ evidently derived from the underlying chalk-rock in which 
Doughty says were “ massy (tabular) silicious veins,” for which reason the Arabs name all the region 
Ard Suwwan, the Flint Ground. ‘The raw material was thus abundant and at hand, ‘There seems vory 
little doubt that one at least of the flint implements has travelled considerably in the torrent bed, 
48 its heavy rolling indicates. At the same timo it has to be remembered that the torrent bed is 
situated at 4,200 feet 0.D. on “ the highest platform of land in all that province” to use Doughty’s 
-desoriptive language. 

‘Turning to the implements themselves we may say first of all that all have been made from the 
same brown flint, and that each still shows traces of a whitish deposit. We may next deseribe the 
individual characters of each specimen illustrated. 

No. 1—The flint is patinated to a dirty whitish grey colour, the processes of chemical change 
having affected the flint fairly deeply. Tt has also been subjected to fairly intensive water-rolling, 
as the battering on the edges and principal flake intersections well show. ‘Typologically the implement 
may bo compared to the coup de poing of the Lato Chellean of the European classification. 

No. 2.—The flint is brown, the surface being faintly flecked whitish indicating incipient patination, 
‘Otherwise the flint is remarkably fresh, though quite smooth to fecl. As indicated in the illustration 
recent fractures have spoiled the lower cutting edge. ‘Typologically a Middle Acheulean coup de 








ing. 

‘No. 3.—Creamy speckling around the area of the cortex points to incipient patination. ‘The 
flint is smooth but shows no water-rolling. ‘Typologically a pre-Mousterian Levallois flake with 
facetted butt. 

No. 4.—Incipient patination is here betrayed by creamy speckles. ‘The flint is smooth and shows 
‘the faintest traces of water-rolling. 'Typologically it may be described as an unstruck ‘ tortoise core’ 
‘of the Levallois type. A small patch of cortex has been retained near the centre of one face 

No. 5.--No chemical or physical change seems to have affected this flint, which has a far fresher 
appearance than any of the others, the surface not showing the same smoothness. ‘Typologically a 
small struck ‘ tortoise core.’ Note cortex in the same position as in No. 4. 

In addition to the implements illustrated there is another Levallois flake with facetted butt. 
‘The flints seem to fall into three preservation groups, No. 1 showing extensive change both physical 
and chemical; Nos, 2, 3 and 4 showing only the very slightest changes; and No. 5 showing none at 
all. Typologically we have two phases of coup de poing, the later being apparently of much the same 
age as cores and flakes of Levalloisean type. A very similar series from the Wadi Gaza, some 100 miles 
to the north-west, was presented by Sir Flinders Petrie to the Musoum of Archwology and Ethnology 
at Cambridge in 1929. ‘The majority of these implements are rolled, the hand-axes of Chellean type 
showing more pronounced rolling than the hand-axes of Acheulean type and the tortoise cores and 
Levallois flakes. GRAHAME CLARK. 
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that tho waiter knows his people so well after such a 
short neay bus whether hoTweald have been quite as 
tie had ho returned for t agcond soven inonthe, 
Start fila workers hitherto have found many of th 
first trip's conclusions sadly astray on thoir acon. 
‘Too geographical ntuation of the Dobuans gives this 
book uf eepentance even greater than ft possess as & 
pice of fold work rossurch. When sufiiods monographs 
Treaficont importance azo avaiable for variour parts 
Of the worl, tho next nap of anthropology must be the 
fogional’ ompariane "of culture witha she same 
Une jeoeaphin! or envisnsontal. arts.” 1 
‘would -acom that ‘North Wert Molanonia with, such 
{otated noaounte of single cultures available av those of 
‘Drs, Fortune and Malinowal, together with tho nro 
dork of Dr. Blige ‘and ‘vertous smaller and loo 
Valublo sources, fs ono of tho avons where a regional 
Companoon Wil’ bo ‘posi comparatively soon In 
‘ther words Dr. Fortune's wok marely by ta triton 
Situation’ incrocoes tho valuo of" the wot of hi pro- 
{Togomors in North Wost Melanosin 
‘But apars from its intrinao ala, to thoeo anthro- 
Josie ‘who aro interested. in methodology, "Tho 
Evrcers of ‘Dobu' hes an importance all is own. 
Dr. Fortuse delongs to. the general functional school, 
(Groperiy so-called) initiated by Rivers and carried 
‘long diverging lines by Radelife-Brown and Malinows 
His Work ewes much Yo the bwo lator writers, bub i is 
foro thao copy of the methods of either’ He bas 
brought to the solution of the Dobuan problems the 
Soe toot ooln of Amenten they (ot 
fthropology), whereby tho. investigator of soup 
‘Sohaviour deats only with tangiblo entities viable to as 
Ieny Bald workers es caro lock at the phenomens, 
dnd unchangeablo by ho preconceived ideas of thoes 
fold ‘works. This’ detrdilty of tangible evidence 
pon “which to bass ‘monographic_ generalizations. ix 
Heogaisod of course, bus sever quite. achieved. DY 
Frofomer adele Btown (cf. “Avdaman, Islanders? 
Chaps: ¥ and Vi}, while itis ently ignored by DP. 
Malinowsld, The’ entire lack of objectivity inthe 
Trbrinnd ranch of th fantonal oto ha avaye 
teen fairly obvious, bub nowhere. is it moore. clatly 
town’ than in the jntroduetion” to the book ‘unde 
Fever, "Dr. Portane found Dobu the the ue 
the matrilineal group of brother, sstr, and sutors 
‘hitdr), and not te family, isthe group withthe most 
Important socal consequence for she fadividul, "Ho 
eds (p19) table to‘Brove this, in which th rerpectiv 
{ginn ad fowsen of to farily and a th eunwaro tabulated, 
Ace by aio and. draw the consiusion * that the 100 
2g a hy ora redone 
In‘ is introduction ‘Profesor Malinowskl contests this 
onchision, “In "hin aynthesin (Fortune) has omitted 
SPforoo dato elamonts which obviouly trongthen the 
“ny "xy a pocedn to ag fra 
tu "gaits? of the femnily such vaguo. and meanings 
Spero wun rong ecttna aad of the 
Sfauho”” "tho solidarity betweon a" man. and 
“fathers nophew,” and vasiou jolousin, ‘The polnt 
in not whother such things exiat or not in Dobuy but 
that from the sti sellogiea! point of view af Fortuna 
thy ar itv. ihe gi hal ow of thea 
A'S pat of acl organization an only bo counted 1h 
feof soci nce sd tho emotional adticade” of 
father jv nob  nocial fact unten i in expromed in‘ 
Soslal sue, ce fot example; by pettiinel ichertanes: 
“tho Soroeror of Dabu ought to serve aaa model for 
faturo deld workare, In detell innight and rooted of 
tion it wil bear compasisonwith any. previous 


monograph; in objedtivty it probably “thor 
ait aimee i avoida equally the wnprovnble- histone 
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conjecture of the American schools and tho unknowable 
ological guemwork of Dr. Malinowld and’ the 
Froudians. Te only to be hoped that when ho produces 
‘another monograph Dr, Forte wil write it it English 
allt Yam obscure and a litle lens peculias to himself, 
OW. Mt HART, 
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‘most of them, have proviously appeared in various 
journals, and “although they cover a wide, range of 
topics, uniform purpose can be detectod in all, Tt 





would’ not bo wrong, I think, to say that Professor 
Ginaberg’s aim is to ovaluato critically, in tho light of 
relovant fact, the position of a number of major 
‘maothodologicat issues in sociology. 

Ho sots out, appropriately, from a consideration of 
“the scope of sociology.” As in all of the essays, the 
argument is deployed ‘with admirable luoidity, despite 
{te terseness-—a quality which makes adequate summary 
ina. briof review impossible. Professor Ginsberg. 
Concludes that sociology has a distinct ubject= 
matter, tho study of social groupings and institutions, 
their inter-rolations, and tho laws of thoir growth, 
Bivon if it is necessary to harness the numerous special 
sciences concomnod with | man—economice,, biology, 
paychology, ote.—in order to achiove this end, they 
Rot exhaust the facts which fall within the ‘scope of 


sodilogy. 2 

‘Having thus delimited tho fald of sociology, Professor 
Ginsberg’ proceeds to. examino mare specific. issues. 
‘Ho dismisses tho alloged divergenco betwoon tho know. 
ledge of particulars and tho knowledge of general laws 
‘whith ‘is said to distinguish history’ from sociology, 
nd ‘demonstrates thair community of aims, where 
both ‘rely ‘upon empirical and comparative methods. 
Not that tho disputo is thue finally laid. Acaso could, 
T think, be mado for sociology aa an autonomous di 
cin (with esnomics ‘nd pycholgy a it nonrens 
fongoners) rigorously limited. to tho study of living 
Sodeties over: miniinum time intervals, and seoking 
{or limat iar nan paysholoy, a oppenod te 
‘an historical selonea with tho main exaphaais on temporal 
Oesway relations, "bil up‘ascondaiy on “auch a 
fosiology. Moro ‘controversial is tho next casay on 
"Social Purpose.” Professor Ginsberg. gives. a. new 
significance to" this much-abused concept; ut his 
contention that." gocial: wholes aro". Organic 
{ind conational in'tho wenso that. they are wholes 
which maintain themselves as such by the, efforts 
‘ Of their parte towards xautual “adjustment.” ‘could 
Dovntrongly Uabated. 

‘Tho next 
































in which, tho concopt of evolution 
in soialogy fn rhabitated by very eareful considar- 
tion of 2 logleal, biological” and sociological conno- 
fation, ie probably the outstanding ono inthe book. 
‘Thoprobleins handiod in a constructive and iarinating 
‘ray, raising i above the tedious bikerings which have 
Iithorto" etrrounded it, "Profestor Ginaberg argues 

















convincingly that social change is “ totally. different in 
“character” frora, but is far more intelligible than” 
biological chango. "It must bo sufficient to recommend, 


this easy to. anthropologits. 

"Tho paper on" Stage in Sovil Evolution is familiar 
to vendors of MAS, having appeared hero botoe, and 
need ‘not therefore be fo. The tro ways 
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eating with emotion and instinet again touch upon 
oncopia which have played and sll play considersble 
lo socal theory. "Pvofeeor Ginsberg bee an unerring 
tye for the eaential points of = conventions problems 
Bot Loannot help feling that tho station of the instincé. 
problam lot notin the appleation to 8 of much tawooure 
Soncopte as “impulso-fealing "and" conation,” borrowed 
fom latropootive pry chology, butin further heurlogical 
tid endoctinologital work" Om tho other ‘had his 
Iigaested restatement of the theory’ of human motive: 
Hotin terms of primary needs and specie tendencies 
‘sera to mo ful of postin, 

‘Tho eat deal with moro protien matters 
got however dovtd of natholgea mplation 
Profeasor Ginsberg discusses tho evidenco for the. 
hentanoe of mental ‘chamtctouticn,. demolshen, the 
Claim of egonies by  dirct analysis of tho relovant 
foolologieal and latiscal datay” and ‘proves, by 
ona investigation, that the cial Ilr fa Great 
ean its only relatively sll nunbors of working 
claus people fo ths ranks ofthe tidal and upp casio, 

MeTPORTES. 























ASIA. 
Der Krieg der alten Dachse. Miindlich vorgetrogen 
von Kanda Hakuryit. Ubersetst und gekiartzt 
‘wiedererzdhtt von Kurt Meisner. 8x6. 155 
2 + 109 pp. 10 plates (including & coloured), 

‘Tokyd: The Kyd Bun Kwan Ginza; and Leipzig: 
Verlag Asia Major G.m.b.Hl., 1982. 

‘This folktale, translated’ and ‘abridged from a 
Tapaneso original, is based on the ead nnd 
doubtless very ancient Japaneso belief in the magical 
powers of the (anuki, a word generally rendered 
* badger.’ In his interesting preface, however, 
tho translator assures us that the fanuki is not & 
badger at all, but more liko « dogs and certainly 
tho ‘illustrations of the animal, with its Jong. tai, 
‘seem to support him, ‘Though tho general iden 
underlying the story is old, the Japancse narrator, 
who regards it as fact, not faney, places the actual 
‘events in a period ess than a! century ago and 
even gives the middle of the 3rd month, 1839, as 
their initial date; the subsequent episodes extend 
into tho following year. 

Tt would take up too much space to give the 
plot of tho story, but the whole book is a rich mine 
Of folklore about the fanvki. ‘Theeo ‘badgers? are 
funny, dogs, with a strong predilection for low 
comedy and knock-about farce. ‘They play all sorts 
of practical jokes on mankind, usually harmless 
ones, though occasionally they can be dangerous. 
‘hey can make themselves invisible, take human 
shape and pose as monks or laymen, and eonverse 
‘with people, and they aro very wise. “Many of them 
live for hnndreds of years; buit they are mortal men 
when they die, their bodies are disposed of by under- 
takers. ‘They have a future life after death in which 
loved ones can meet. ‘They are guardians of temples 
and they have many magic powers. ‘They can 
possess’ a man, entering into him and making. 
him more efficient in his work, or endowing him 
with the second sight of a soothsayer; but i 
malevolently disposed they may, by this’ ‘ posses- 
sion,” cause great suffering and even death, for 
‘they ean bowitch people to their destruction. ‘Their 
magic powers extend to the ‘materialization” of 
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concrete objects, and to their transformation of them 
into something’ different : for examplo,  tanuki 
in human form sella a man fiah which presently 
turn into stones. ‘They have among themselves a 
hierarchy, with oficial ranks, promotion in which 
is gained by high expertness' in playing tricks on 
mankind. ‘Some are devout Buddhists; and, in 
old age, they (like the Japanese) retire from active 
pursuits and lead a meditative life. Tt is rather an 
fanticlimax to learn that they aro afraid of dogs, 
and that their chief diversion, apart from their 
monkey. tricks, is making music by dramming on 
their bellies. 

‘Tho book is well producod, and tho illustrations 
(mostly Japaneso) aro ploasing. I have noticed tho 
following misprints ; On p. x, 1. 1, the @ is omitted. 
from Studheer ; p. 7, 1. 8, tho from Sie +p. 20, 
1, 26, for Morgon, read Morgen ; p. 28, last'line, for 
geschne, read geachen jp. 97, 1. 11, for Mohnen, read 
Solnen sp. 67, 1. 7 to nieman add a hyphen; 
. 86, 1. 27, for 207 ten read 207ten, Tho translator's 
preface. should not be skipped; it is informing, 
sympathotic and humorous; and his playful ded 
cation of the work to his wifo is entirely in. harmony 
with the quaintness of the work. 

+ "0, 0, BLAGDEN. 


























‘Twenty Yours in, Tibet, By David. Mootnal, 
Toutn’, “Sita, “aneatte Ge, Tea de 
Fr Pal a 156 
Tings Book wb former sete io provnt 


og won oughta Ln Mision 
threo" docados ago, who through acquiring, “unique 
Drofloney in cofveraing inthe high how’ honorlde 
Dhiat Iangungo of Tibet,” ax opposed. to. ordinary 
colloquial, was appointed British Trade Agont in that 
and under’ tho treaty. concluded. by. that. Misaion. 
His partial consanguinity with the Tibetans, moreover, 
redo “hin personae grata. with tho prient-king, the 
lai Latna, nad tho Tesh Larne and other high oficial, 
fd all of whom ho. catablished. intimate "porvonal 
Trionaly relations. "For, though stationod at tho midway 
‘mart of Gyanteo on the great plateat on tho. Indian 
{rade-routo, hin duties ed him repeatedly to haan, 
Ho this, like Boyle and Manning ot old, wae enabled 
togive ut an authentio insight into the doroastie overyday 
Iife'ot tho people from the Grand Lama downwards, 
fend ‘of tho’ political intriguos and equabblos ot the 
‘val factions nd tho machinations thero of tho Chineso 
"with which and feasting and picnics and his 
Dealing, 
ih tho sottled ordinary lifo a tho post: 
Mission prod, the book rupplee an interesting auppie- 
rent, it simplo narrative style, to tho much wider, 
Tatler and’ oro historical aid ‘permanont records of 
‘that Mission in eho tuurest of ot armed invasion we 
that epoch. 

GF the fer itoms of thnological interest itis sigificant 
tofind that the attempt of ous Government at iatrodueln 
ome Westorn “eviiation into’ that.“ Cloged Zand, 
but no longer tho Land of Mysters, by procur 
education of a. batch of four of tho sons of, Tl 
Dobles in English 
fod one! at Sunde Zr 

Yo have aignally” failed. 
Youths, on” their retum’ ‘completely’ weste 
‘wero elogated by ‘tho Lamaist, prieatly ru 
Obscurity and given no oficial position of co 
except tho specialist in electrical engineering, who Was 
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lic achools—at Harrow and Rugby’, 
‘training—is ‘now 

‘Thoso. educated 
ized," 


to 
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retained by the Dalai Lama to look attor his motor oar 
‘and tho lighting plant orocted in his palace. Similarly, 
‘tho industrial school set up at Gyantso in’ 1028 at th 
roquost of tho Dalai Lama for tho Western education 
Of tho sons of Tibetan officials and wealthy landowners, 
ndor an English head-mastor, was finally closed down 
toe only threo years by tho hostile Lamas, who foared 
‘that tho Western. toashing ‘would undermine their 
‘stranglehold on tho minds of tho youngor gonoration, 
‘Anthropologically, it is, noteworthy tha’ the ‘old 
covenanting custom of sncrificing black yaks and swonr- 
ing over thoir carcass is stil rogularly practised fa tho 
‘appointment of villago hoadmon. So also, as thero are 
no prisons, the inoxponsive custom of mutilating and 
tuming looee of criminals’ sill goos on, despite, tho 
Grand Lama professing to bo tho incarnation of the 
donign Buddha. ‘Tho old pro-Lomaist, dovil-worship 
fait, the Bon, still provails oxtonsively with many 
templea; and in tho ois-Himalayan Chumbi Valloy of 
‘Tibet, its black-hattod priests carry tho stuffed kin 






































at 6 "otan won or Tiger Spin in thoie 
tualstio processions, aa it in traditionally roportod 
hate local ng there waa Killed by ft. And divination 


fand oracles aro freely in demand from Lamas and 
‘astrologers for ovoryday use. | Priest-riddon Tibet 
still maintains its age-long superstitions and its aloofnoss 
from tho outside world, having closed again its frontiers 
to ‘almost ‘as rigorously as ever, save for 
‘the vory rare visit still permitted to an accredited 
British or Russian political official. L. A. WADDELL. 





ETHNOLOGY. 
Ethnology of Ton By Te Rangi Hiroa 

LH. Buck). Hooda, 1082, Bernice P 
157 Museum, Bulletin. 92. 10" x 6¥ 


iv +295 pp, textigures and 8 plates, 
Although Tongareva is commonly known as Ponthyn 
Inland, ibis in reality an atoll which comprises w number 
Of larger aad small wlote ringing the lagoon, The 
ppulaion (Bolyosin) nov numborm abou 300, but 
re European, and especially Peravian, contacts 1& 
robably amounted. to about 2,000. ‘Tho traditional 
intory muggeste that ‘Tongareva was sottled about the 
rmidala of th 16th century, though there is somo evidence 
that it-may have beens hundred. years eatlicr, In 
spite of tho changer undergone by tho native culture, 
. Bick haa meonoded in producing acoarnt account 
of tell, cgtnenon nd aera clr ‘in tie 
‘worke ho has besa greatly tho observations of 
Lamont, a trader who was mayooned on ‘ongarove in 
1868, and who lived with tho natives for sovoral yours. 
Dr, Buok’s social atudies inckido gonoalogien, rations 
‘hip terms, aex-concepta, birth, puberty” customs, 
‘marriage, myths and religion, and much las. In 
arial’ culture. ho covers. ail tho ground, and is 
‘apecially full on tho wubjoota of dwellings, tho wtiization 

















‘tho eovonut, the plaiting of roofs, mata, andl baskots, 
‘canoes, fuhing, and fsh-hooks, An interosting foature 
jn tho' material cultury of tho atoll is the dependance 
of th 





inane on the eovonutpaln, ‘which supp 
practically tho only vogotable food, whilat fish, shel-Rah, 
sand taro provido tho only “moat.” A valuablo part 
of Dr. Buck's invostigations relates to the maraes, of 
‘which ho records twonty-four. All are (or wore) mado 
Of limestone slabs arranged on a rectangular plan, and 
their uses appear to have beon both social and religious. 
‘Tho author corrects some errors that have got into the 
literature as rogards stone circles of tho Stonohor 

lass on Tongarova.”Stons osces and ellipse to 

found, bub they aro much less numerous and important 
than ‘the maraes ; like those, they consist of simple 
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limestone slabs, and the author believes their function 
to havo boon necessary to thowo of tho maraes, 

‘Dr. Buck is doing excellent work in his studios of 
what’ can still bo gleaned of Polynesian culture in tho 
islands thomsolves, and. tho Bishop Musoum ia to. bo 
congratulated on ita enlistment of an enthusiastic and 
skillod recruit. But he still calls an adze-hend an adzo. 

1H, 8. HARRISON. 














Beltrige zur Methodik der Vélkerkunde. By 0.van 

aah Whonr Dltrage sur Reurpuchce 

15Q tnt cing ete by Profeear “We 
Wopper Pome ihe dep 

Inocont yonts th Historea! Schoo in Bthnology has 
sana luda! suas oes Gencaag, te sous of 
Teanigin €3 Auttecwhore the news apin iederto 
of alam av ea pe to nti 
Sorts. Ts prosah Bok, writen by saa ot Shape 
Tlowors of te Vionnens Sool, plac by Proto 
oppor of Veuna Univer tala l-dnlng 
ilvoraSlona af al ot Bihnology isa eonvinatog 
Seams of the nil working. st ealure asese 
iro nena nl of ho fc ha to 
intanat iemothodelogal probleme St lage & dom! 
‘nant part in tho Historical School. This at least, 1s « 
Unkels peoot again the roproech freusntty Pasod 
entas oe inten Soto at hus Become Codey 
Meigen almost aterle erature 

oe Satara chat a masedotogel work Kiko that of 
van Bul wil have dol to ae gped extn with Uo 
Det ail down in foncr spteSlogeal wots Ta 
Ha bouts vory shen eles a Sonmoeety. on 
Sosa cock Cal Se oauscaigiel earn 
of Schmidt and Koppers. There are many obvious 
prin of « very fall xiteges ine va Bul 
Peat inaraing wells Wen af als gatas Grucbner 
imitation to Mloneia mnie SE book base fs 
contlusona epos Altice, ‘ke ddirnt eutarel beck, 
round mnasl vorysfton a itgwce in maton of 
Fence Ce the gunn ofthe aun of oti 
tnmeboh Sbdeda" pikes, of roel “grins 
sultarecontege sia} Tilo te arf ad mec 
‘hore octal aaljaia of Ufone pomsiblen ot 

4,63 Bote), evinng in Bis 
ay Gresbenrs eet tut nested Paes toe the 
Wodun!inorprotaion of eultert daebation, 

‘On sone van Sale goo degper tan th 
commtntig eat roving and trios Vale probe 
‘Rovautarel distanced heck 
pois maith mae sharp Sora i 
Meulrtoalohe:" the Buse ropa 
grep te one tule! leased da ie 
GEE see ceestard so mach the Motbuetra 

tilnow. De van Bulecetigseatongly thes age 
tur! somes galas utente satus sty ie ston in 
fi eltuel coral tp, a0) Notts exilonet ay not. 
Scidtuon cfs alpaca a tupactasy, es th 
quotes ‘how {ocak aris what eltcral compos 
(peibinh'nwa' crater up mach af 
Gas Shaprensantte univoomlty wash ous thtantentis 
at tho Hint Suhool? but othe oer hand some 
Sear ax tveoigtion of ta UeiepBeon ta soso 
Many ier Wer of tho Hlnatbal Bokost oto 
Hooter, Songer a evry ied 
renning’ fate of Surg in'Dr. van ules bos, 
Mittatkas Hstosta Ife, vor charsoroecy DE 
fran Bula rari the“ sopla® antiopotopat’ who 
fimits himself to what ho finds as actually existing, 
hanging ving’ iltar (p. J0h, The Tats of acta 
alist! platen io neve nok yo segue to 
Alignity of scientifo problems of their own.  2thnology 





























‘Thoe is pardulariy ono 
Tmethod of the 
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zpmains identinl with history, cultural milieu” and 
""hitricl maou”? azo the ane (3 
Diatoreal onfntation that Dr. an BOK: ee to babs 
Anthropological work ns far’ ar" possiblo ‘on the anfo 
ground of "real history. He works a0-to-speake back 
Srard; o.gain almost reverses tho ape of the = Kultur. 





Ikreislehre " taking as starting-point the youngestatratum. 
of cultural events, i, facts that aro backed by written 
Tocords, based on divect observation, ete, Ho breaks 3 


tho unit of the  Keulearkreis "into (1) the geographte 
cally limited” “ Kultursehieht-Cultur-cpoche,” based 
Upon the definite historical facts, and (2) tho proper 
Fiulturkrla” the comprehensive houratosypath 
eal ‘unit which has to step in. where the. historical 
Gata fail. “The inoquality’of material and mothod does 
not exclude, in his opinion, reliable results; nor does 
ender impossible the building up of one comprelensivs 
"Real Hintory ” which would come far tno. ghan 
mero hypothesis (p. $1). But again“ History, is 
toon unde very special angle. Hintory "and Cale 
ure" moan, in fact, but ono thing migration. Dr. van 
Bhilok gooa 20” far in tho adoption of this Grnebnerian 
equation as to formulate divotly that“ cultural elements 
yhich have not boen distributed by migeations 
in fact, no right at all to the namo *eultuto.'™ (p. 107. 
‘Hore wo lay the fingor upan ona central diiculty ofthe 
‘whole Kulturkroislohro + tho critical ambiguity involved 
In'its scope of culture, being both the. comprehensive 
dynamie unit of the dovelopmont of mankind and, at ho 
‘mime ‘time, clear-cut chain of separated historical 
Mytrata "or epochs” of migration. Dr. van Bulk 
son quite clearly tho methodological problem emerging 
‘Out of this interplay of dynamic factors and statie cron: 
cottingn and auailary constructions (p. 240 seq.) We 
fngroo nt once ‘with him when ho says that only, the 
‘jnumie sida ean form tho ultimate subject of Anthro- 
Boloy (P20) Buty and oro come ty th eit, 
und ta his equation culturo-maigeation, he nover really 
tackdon the dynamie factory in ulero, ‘Tho migretion 
cultures, bringing forth cultural changes, aro in fact mot 
diynami¢ at all they bocome effective for tho influaneed 
frou only by handing over «cultural complex. which 
Fomained moro or lets the ‘same. Tho interrelation 
botweon the ninglo Kulturkreiso, which Father Schmidt 
fand Koppors have tried to interpret in terms of inner 
onnetlonm, inner driving forces (ee linking ‘up tho 
primary culvures-—" Urkulturen "with tho subsequent 
Recondary. cultures"), becomes that. vacuum again 
‘hat it has been in Grasbner's book. And, fnally, Dr 
‘yan Bulek had to fall hort of the basic methodological 
bam, of the causal interpretation of th historically 
Uofined subsequence of culture forms. Following. the 
‘traditional roo of tho 1ulturkreialere, cultural elements 
‘mat not bo explained except out of the culture (.e, the 
cultural and natural environment) they originated in. 
But the, vieidus circle is obvious. or that culture: 
«'phole” that is to defing is eloments, has been worked 
‘out and has boon dafinod itsaf only by: putting together 
‘hosp ‘various clementa! And, apart from. this, aro 
cultural and natural environment really all that count 
in giving tse to a now cultural fact! Father Scheidt 
pointed to tho necessity’ of tho study of individuals in 
ZB primitive socioty;, von Bulek, adopting this ‘view, 
rr down wnantenc which condor dno ofthe oak 
Important’ inthe younger Kulturkrelsliterature wo 
faze not allowed to. stop at tho cultural distribution 
(cutturiagerung) or tho cultural elements, wo rust also 
reckon with the, bearer of the culture (ulturteiger) 
{p. 108}. But then ho thinks that ho exhausted this 
Now factor by stating but threo characteristics: lane 
‘guage, physical typo and racial stock (Stammesange- 
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Dripkeit), But, after al, arv these “bearers "—or 
Father Schmidvs creative individuals—not more than 
this” Have they ‘not got w payehal 
Davehologiea! habitat wo have to eckon 
BP including pavchology and sociology, tho aciences of 
Sunt ie of nen an voce Dr. a Boll ce 
frchwology” and. prohistorics not rally if 
Siac Dgy"otintanly dprived ual of tHe at 
‘amet Terhaa got to work with living material and to draw 
feinowledge, divesly trom human hie Bruel) 
put ie. quite gonorally: only if payehologieal and 
decidogicelfnveetgatione can bo snide eat a atonal 
fonnoction, however well proved ax it might. bo, bo 
Interpreted in torn of casualty. 

‘Whether ineowtigations of this sort, carsied through 
mong the Primitiven of to-day eam still be applied to 
lucidate' th far-reaching historieal reconstructions 
{an T should strongly oaictain), wo leavo ‘hero exide, 
Bit, Howover this may’ be, they cannot be eliminated. 
And they do mot extn acientie meopo” ot 
Hatorieal viown, they certainly must rio from 














thin, 
if anthropology is not to remain limited to musourn-data, 
or datibutionmaps, butt ty to approseh as aught 





in Father Schmidt's School, the very life of culture and. 
its “bearer.” There is ‘no doubt. that, altogether, 
Dr. van Bulck’s book marks a most important step 
‘towards this objective, 8.'B, NADEL. 


N. AMERICA, 
Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1926-29, ° Washington : 

1080. 159 
‘Th title page of thi 





volume gives ite indion- 
tion otic hn conto the Royort soupy 

an" Anthropological Survey fn Alas by 
Alek “fant, cecupying 380, prs fi ian 
“Tson of the Uppet Mou’ By Bin ompon 
Denigycceunying G0) pnget, ah” of tho lwo 
Precorapan * would havo formed. a volume 
cof more. than average sizo {f thoy had been published 


aly 
"Dr, Hedlitka presents tho resulta of « four months’ 
expedition to ‘which ho unvlertook in. 1980 for 
{he purpove of collecting data relating to the survivin 
Indiana and’ Eskimo old setemonta, migrations nnd 
aolotal and archwological material, ‘Tho narrative of 
the expedition, whieh started on the northeast. const 
awl travelled up tho Tver Yukon iagiven cee. This ie 
followed by a general account. of the localities visited, 
dnd later sections are devoted to. the erchiwology of 
ContealAlasea, to\tho. anthropological charaotery of 
tho living ‘Yukon Indians andto.the sparse slsltal 
uatorlal Svallable. ‘Thore aro fewer than twenty eranis 
i this type which could bo shaded, though Yukon 
atime ‘specimens ho 





























ven of discovery in these parts, ‘ho living population 
Ee the area has been described by several explorers, 
‘whoo accounts are quoted, but before'1020 no measure: 
mente of any importance had been published, Several 
teres were measured under Dr. Hedligka’s directions, 
ftnd the means for thes are given, there being 154 males 
fand 84 females represented in all; ‘Tho cranial materia 
fr tho western is far more abundant, Data 
relating to 450 adult akulla are compared with those for 
early. 850. Ralkimo specimens from other localities, 
find ail this material ia preserved in American musoums: 
‘The means for differnt groups aro alone presented here, 
though many of tho indifvdaal measdroments. have 
been pute dower,‘ numbor of meanureents 
considered is small and much useful work remains to bo 
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done on those splendid collections. ‘The mandiblos and 
‘other bones of the skoloton aro dealt. with in tho same 
way. Tn conclusion tho different. thoorios that have 
oon advanced regarding the origin and antiquity of 
the Bakimo are disoussed in detail. ‘Tho most important 
conolusion reached is that thero are fundamental 
‘somatio relations botwoon tho wostemn Eskimo and tho 
neighbouring Indians and this is interproted to mean 
that tho two branches aro root mombors of tho samo 
f 











Tn 1847 an Act of Congres allocated five thousand 
dollars for ‘tho purpose of encouraging investigations 
folating to tho Zadian tribes of tho United Stato. A 
Sireulat was prepared of "Inquiis,Respoo 

"History, Prosent Condition, anil Putaro Prompoots "of 





tho ‘native pooples, and Edwin ‘Thompson Denig. re- 
turned dotalled answors relating to the tribes of tho 
‘Upper Missouri. Ho had lived for twenty-one years 


among those praisie tribes, ‘Tho manuscript was finishod 
about tho year 1854 and iv is now published for tho frst 
timo, A alight ro-arrangemont, of tho ‘material was 
Undertaken’ by tho editor (J. NB. Howitt), and ho 
provides a biographical akotch of Denig.. ‘Tho arrango- 
nent of tho inquiry was vory similar to that which is 
‘Adopted by many Todor anthropologista who sob out 
fo ve aomothing approtching  cnmplote description 
of tho culture of a primitive people. ‘Tho topies dealt 
with ‘cover history, goography and all forms of the 

weramont earotss, beifts and material gular of tho 

\ssiniboin. ‘No attempt was mado by the editor to verify 
‘tho statomonta mado, but this is obviously a valuable 
rooord of # primitive stage of civilization which had not 
‘eon greatly modifiod by Huropoan influences af tho timo 
hen this scription ‘was wattn, ‘Tho author's pon 
otshes anda dewwing ar reproduced and there aro 
hotogeaphs of Denig and his Assiniboin wifo. All the 
flustrations in this volume aro effective, but it would, 
havo boon an advantage if tho Indians and Eskimo in 
‘Dr. Hrulidka’s memoir had” been photogeaphod in 
‘standardized positions, pM Me 














The Changing, Culere ofan In = 

Magyar “Bead.” Columbia 4 
160. i0022"se.s0° 

or mop than two contarian Western vilization 
tun impinged with creat ‘olene on simpler ao. 
inn reryonoce i tas darapiod th soda 
thd scons ie of te agony popes and po. 

indole oven of bowiering proba to vs 

Zar to those responsisio for the administration of thoit 
{erntory, As DE Mend saya: “Tho lata untouched 
human tooiety, sooure in ke own mores, with politcal, 
Suds arias eal deal nt ¢ 
feouresconomfo bn, a ocoting wore and mote ofan 
Stowolye Tho fleons af th native poopie of the 
Sfoions ‘United Staten to thet white mappinatery have 
‘ibe in many tom outs aay Reta 
femcrien, ‘hs hus bron particularly asoiated with 
{80 tupiity” of tho. white’ expansion nd etslomant 
ince iho Inttor puro of tho nwteonsh entry and 
tre the fattre © provide aay economie fanoton for 
Tho indlan fn the Zommuniie whi 0 topily” da 
Paced hs own, Uni th negro peopl of South 
hon, the Indian has nowhero Been teotivey drawn 
Into tho grbit_of Wortrn exploitation. But, on tho 
‘thee head the Gipowousion gad exerininaion ot she 
Suite population fa been lo hie am that of 
BoKifekliane aod Testanlone in calor’ dayne 2a 
many areas the Indians wore rights over terri 
Does ‘which, rapidly boone valuable property in 
‘Roatioun “eyes, aud a" gove ahem ‘opportaity 
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to acquire whito man's 
standards of valuo, 
‘Nowhere has th disintegration of mative life and 
tho ‘confused results of abrapt domination by’ alien 
teulturo dovelopod on so largo and tragic a scale aa in 
‘Plains. With the extinotion of the buffalo 
ightiea the economic basis of tho romarkable 
Plains oultare was destroyed and» shortly aftor, "the 
ivance of American sottloment began to dispossoas, 
‘the Indian of his lands. ‘Tho American Government 
rmudo sporadic attempts to provide for tho welfare of the 
survivors of the Indian wars and tho epidemics of small. 
Ox and measles by allotting large tracts of torritory 
‘as ressevations and providing somo materials for tho 
transformation of those poople into. cultivating and 
oattlo-raising homostoaders on the Western American 
pattern. But time and eonomie pressure wero overy- 
Where against thom. ‘Tho values of tho husbandmen 
wore ontitely foreign to those buffalo huntors and horse 
raiders. ‘They snatched at chancos to leaao and sell 
their Innds to whites and so gain money to buy matorials 
{for ceremonies, ostentation ond extravagant hospitality 
in which thoy tecuptured somo of tho joy of oarlior days, 
Land and dollars had too often little further value, 
‘Dr. Mead’s book is a study of the maladjusted culture 
efasouthorn Plains tribo, referred to undor the psoudonym 
‘Antlers, after this disintegration and tho abtompta to 
‘itigato its effects had procooded for noarly halt « 
century. Based on fiold work undertalcon in 1980 it is 
‘written in the vivid mannor we have loarned to oxpoot 
in hor work. "Tn an introduction in whioh sho surveyn 
‘tho difficulties of olucidating valid generalizations 
from the study of culture in. violent ‘transition wh 
nevertheless shows the great importance to both the 
ethnographor and the sociologist of investigating the 
rosults of those oxtromo oxamplos of diffusion and 
culture chango. After a genoral survey which surama- 
izes tho relations of present conditions to tho aboriginal 
culture and to tho partiowar influonces and prossure 
to which it has been subjected, tho position of the 
women, especially in relation to marriage and dolin- 
uoney, i Gnaldred in grata detail with ous histriog 
fand tho tabulation of data, Apart from tho analysin 
6f conditions in this pastiouiar group her data on social 
organisation, religion, marriage and tho household 
‘provide a woalth of examplot of Procondes which are 
roving tobe charasteratio consequences Of abrupt 
culture contacts in many different areas. oD. F. 
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gach term and noting tho vatious shades of meaning. 
‘His task was completed in 1879. For fifty yours this 
‘unique work has remained in manuscript form. ‘Thanks 
to the generosity of his children, and the excellent 
editorial work of Dr. Bordinand ‘Hestermann and 
Dr. Martin Gusindo, Brdgo's Dictionary ie now available 
in permanent fo 

ie Yahgan terms have been transcribed from an 
‘obsolete to a modern systom of apelling, but the editors 
‘were not allowed to alter tho ori rangement. oF 
words of the text, ‘This will, at times, puzzlo tho 
student, for Bridges frequently mado uso of native 
‘words in definition, waitton without italics and in old 



























‘or yon too oF with others 
‘To yowasana too. 
‘Something of tho goneral plan of the di 


fonary and 
the character of the words embodied in it can be obtained. 


from Mr. W. 8. Barclay’s admirable preface. ‘This 
‘would havo boon groatly enhanced if, in addition to 
Bridgo's own notes, had included a fevr specimen nouns 
‘and verbs with their pronominal inflections, and at least 
‘one verb with all ts possible moanings obtained by aflxes. 

‘The valuo of the dictionary consints in its completeness 
‘and ite woalth of detail in defining each term. ‘Tho 
number of wor wil not exeito tho expert, though the 
‘don persists, even among cultured peoplo, that savages 
have fow words and no grammar. Tt contains tho nasnen 
of objects that interost thom, and the ideas that thoy 
ntartain. (inahip terms abounds they have dgtint 
words for fish and its shell, troo and its leaf, different 
Kinds of hair, numerous fungi, even duplicate words for 
arious objoca. "Many verbs havo a spocife wi, to 
ila caon, escape by diving, ante way n'a Bont, 
shape a tick, sayin fan, and’ many others touching 
thelr own lifo and circumstances, ‘Bridges included many 
‘ofthe participles, and many’ verbal compounds, modified 
by profix or nuff to differentiate ite monnings. Ho calls 
attention to. vorbs with singular and plural ideas, and 
to a class of refloxive verbs, where the action falls on 
‘another person. 

‘In my study of tho Lengua-Mascoy of tho Chaco 
Boreal, I found about 500 simple vebel notloas, wun, 
‘as ma, have, hold (figure of the hand), and pated, sounc 
(uttor’ a voice), capable, if required, ‘of bearing’ nearly 
‘ono hundred modifications or extensions of moaning. 
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‘Theso verbs fall into threo eatogoris (1) natural action, 
fas hold, give volco; (2) action by another (person or 
{nstrumont), ax give, play.an instevamont;_ (3) action on 
Dobalf of another or on something belonging to another, 
fa hold another's child, play on another's instrament. 
Each of theso three sets have sixteen regular modifying 
ppartiolen; cach of these again can tako an intensive an 
Riki of comparative form, 

‘Again, in Lengua-Mascoy, nearly all verbs possess an 
inherent notion ‘of singularity oF phivality, ov 10. be 
fonfused with pronominal numbers ono runs, rang. 
Fan; to kill one, to murder many. ‘This tm obtained 
ometimen bya prefix or internal change, someti¢en by 
tho uso of a diferent word ay in peek, put ono; neh 
Hh, puma: Nate 7 hunt icin ad ening 
figuilleanee throughout the language,” ‘This father an 
other influenco toa what Bridgen rogarded ws 
‘0 unuaual in the aban tongue 


























‘Tho Wahgan word ila-yella (to build for temporary 
use; to build and leave) ia worthy of note. ‘The contrast 
Detween tho past and permanent and the present and 





temporary is very. proouneed in tho Chaco tongues, 
{and ahowy itclf notonly in permanent tense forms bu 
in'gintinet word ur homo * 
fn temporary’ dwelling 
Fang way.” 

here are; doubtless, many other affinities between the 
‘Yamann of Fuogin and the languages of the Gran Chaco 
trio ut thea riko tho eyo ater woraehat iory 
xamiuation of thin exhaustive collection of tho words 
{iat onshrino tho thought and neato tho occupations 
of'men and. women, who "are generally quoted na 
people ‘om the Towa round of tho iden of eee 


o°HUST, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
A'SGheme of Babylonian Chronology. By Duncan 
Macnaughton. London (Luzac), 1930. 190 pp. 
et at 162 
he water weit ag he a with ha con 1B 
«vdne of ignores’ ot Be bas goat topetable 
sctbettan ee Tees sed mene snlonntioes 2k 
spun ie not tlvays eaay fo fala, fo he lows 
SiRsnf to docu, Uy ti Wey, slion bomen te 
Buia angen tho Avr (p81) the 
tutrology of Babylonia (pp, 78-88) and a number of 
provlnds of egyptian etsy eae 
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Eidoreain drupal tho mosth of thn pot in cloed. 
fe nor of hs sro on hn bor sartaos 
of fo von tinal to nals hn onion 
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opened, and whatovor may be remaining of tho man 
‘and tho honey is momiy' 

‘Tho Porsian dictionaries, ‘Madar’ and ‘ Kashaf? 
favour tho idea that Yai in tho namo of a village in 
Porsia. Near that village, they say, there is a tank in 
'@ mountain, whero once every yeur or a0 « fountain 
‘aprings up and boils in tho tank and a substance like 
fat of wax is oondensod on ite sides, Men officially 
appointed collect this wax and take it to. thoir ki 
It is therefore, called. mom 
Jn "Kashnf’ it ia also stated that o brass siovo is 
‘attached to tho mouth of the spring, and after a year 

is removed and the moriyai collected from it. 

‘Tho authors of ‘Burhan "and ‘Rashidi  assort that 
tho word momiyai was originally Mom-Aia (like wax), 
Decatso the mineral momiyai, whon dug up, looked like 
‘wax; and that the word from frequent use’ camo to be 

momiyai, 

‘The story of it8 discovery ig related as follows in a 
book of native medicines called * Makhzan-i-Adwya.” 

‘In ancient times, Fridun, a Persian ruler, happened 
to bo out hunting in the mountains. His arrow struck: 
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‘ mountain goat and wounded it. THis men ran after it, 
‘but the goat disappeared in some caves nearby. Next 
Any they wore again out on a hunting expedition, and 
not the same goat, appasently quite unhurt, with the 
{crow ail ticking in ado, ‘They aa that Chore was 
Something smeared on tho svound, but id not take 
Imiuch noties of ie ab tho time, A fow days later tho 
ruler again chanced to wound doer and chased it for 
tome distance, when ho Tost ta tral. "A fow minutes 
jer Ne naw ie mata dar withthe ao peed aor 
strongly os if nothing had hap, 
feuthig Hack wan wn‘ tho wound pat 
curiosity boing provoked by this strange’ sight, 
trdefed his mon to soarch roand for the souree of this 
Sack specie, and on searching they found a black 
Tiquid Woaking’ out of a rock. ‘Tsal being mado, s waa 
{ound that if'would curo and Heal up broken Hmbe an 
‘wounds, From th time tho place was guarded by m0 
‘ppointed by tho. Government 
"hat the beliet in momiyal ean bo exploited with 
sown trad by a eon given ie by Clonal 
HEL, Haughton. ‘Tho talo isan foflown A man camo 
fabwaar Baas to tho Chilay nido within tho 
‘on A shooting trip, Its posible that ho 
nay have abused or iivteeatod hi cooln; “whatovor 
nye a ho an, ny intend oa iron 
back on him for something. ‘his thoy did by deserting 
Timm, sprondiag e rumour that he had come’ to kidaap 
babies to extenct momiyat from thelr brainn. In conao: 
{quence ef this, tho wholo countryside boyeoited hi, 
tthe oa ablo to got nalthr labour nor food nor any’ 
thing sive. Ho appentod to tho A.P.A. Chis, andy an. 
condition that ho returned immediately to. Kasha 
hho waa provided with cools and was foreed to abandon 
hi 'ipe DIE. GORDON. 


Origin of Crusty, 
SE EPNY ou trated tn the ltirs 
{04 Setsies spec yer pete 
ei a tah aa oda aia 3, 208, 
an wo crea eal 
se Spna Hoe abe ihn Beye ie ext in 
ee ea a de ciieg 
mana ave cme ome ma a 
teen, a ot ever lle Cr 
Son ole eciea cat read we ae noe 
Saaak ettye Aehe ate ot He ior nae 
tad eine ie earth at 
speed aa te pote oie tee 
aa eet i seb oly Sena dag. 
POR earner ee ee 
CS a a a cl ee 


































































Docauso he. acts to. greater degree froma reason th 
thoy do, Vahin i jt ono of th things which masks 
im 8 inan. 

Wo find in savago soviaty-—and, indeed, in civilized 
socioty—what wo might call « dual attivudé toward evil 
By ovil T moan any disaster, sickness, storm, defeat, 
‘death, malformation, ot, otc. Savage man's attitude 
toward such phenomona is that thoy may bo tho nots of 
supernatural beings. Somotimes ho rogards thomas 
{ho neta of « good being, with friendly intentions toward 
mankind, or that particular portion of mankind. in 
‘quostion, ‘At othor times, he regard thom as the acts 
Of a malignant being, with hostile intentions. ‘There 
‘appears to be no cloar dividing Iino between tho two 
sorte of beings; tho gods of ono community may bo the 
lemons of another, and tho gods of ono generation may 
‘hesoeao tho damoné of a later time. But though tho two 
estimates morge into ono nother, and may even Oosexdet 
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ch Pannen 
that'no harm oan come from auch a being, and that man 
ay bo gratofl for ovil at tho hans of such a being, 
Tories « warning ageinst greater oil 

But when tho evil asta Tong, or Sn gener 
scars partially unjust, ib may produce rove. Man 
fnay bog to dv th ening an goede of « 
Toitg who motos out constantly « lange share of evil 
tna malar’ of tag When tin cous, nan 
onsen to accept evil. On the contrary, ho rejects i 
ftnd oak by rail teens to prevent ih aad to outwit, 
Sverpower, and punish the Boing who as trbated him 
badly. 

“Bath theso attitudes, it seems, might. stimulate 
naman ervaty, but the aecaptance of ovil would appear 
‘in articuasly’ suited for thin purpos for man's mabe 
Imisuion to tho “will of tho gods tay’ go even farther 
‘than an acceptance of ovil, and may extend to an attempt 
at imitations 

‘Av al timoe in human history, perhaps, one of tho 
{influences in the formation of human charactor han been 
thin imitation of a-mupposedly "good. -deity. ven 
Chiatan theology ha its “Tnitation of Chiny’ and tho 
plow to tho gods in alway, “May, 1b ike you! 

‘Sistas has remarked that “fan fahvons the gods 
“in hin own image,” and certainly thon appears tebe 
such ef man ahaa coneaption of th goth, Bae 
that isnot the only element, he eoneoption of tho goda 
‘ao incudos hose foreon of oxtarnal nature with which 
ran baa to. deal=-tho good things wich ax favourable 
‘woathor, plenty, healthy and victory, but also the bad 
Thingy sush aw Arooghty plaguo, atom, famine, filo, 
find donth, “All thes thingy furnish ‘lien to” roan a 
{tho ponsibio natare of tho goda. Even other animal 
‘peso pt io sappy, itn oven 
{Es thingn "aro believed to have en “mado by tho 
fide, andomedimen special “went oan or in 
struction, reward, or punishment. Betsta of prey, 
venomous” snacs," biting "ingosts, stinging ‘ttn, 
Polionous fraite—theno to, may furtish clues to the 
Ratore of the gods, Even’ im-modarn. times wo ‘ave 
William Diao" pondoring as" to what dood ‘hand 
Thay hve mace the tiger, and inferring tho mature of 
{God from this member of to cat family. 

"Thus, nome of tho cruel acta, of the ravago might be 
sstempte to not "like tho god* in Ooch the sa ge 
Sine big stor wil hit hor aoall brother because abo 
has ton fer mothor do this, und suppogea that i i 
food way to behave. 

“Any individval in trouble ina savage community 
ray bo further ilktrested. by” his folow men, if hit 
Trouble is thought to be punidimant for wrong doing 
‘ooo instancor of il-toutinent appear to vs a eaten. 
of wanton cruelty nob nesemay to Sho procrerent afm 
food supply, or ot mate, or for the protection of if. 
Yet teary to so that the savage might consider them 
ta nocersaty, for ho believes that if ono of his community 



























































‘igploases tho gods, tho entire food supply may be cub 
‘off, or the wholo group wiped out with plague. 
ILIZABI (CASTER. 
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S. India: Technology. Hornell. 
‘The Coracles of South India. By James Hornell. 
oracles ar wll employed extenufvoly on the rivers Cave, Biavati and Golrooninthe 4 @ 5 
Coimbatore and Tanjore districts of South India, and on the Tungabhadra, which forms part 
of the boundary on the south between British India and the State of Hyderabad. Within the limits 
of their distribution they are used exclusively for water transport; neither canoes nor boats are to 
bbe found there. References to their existence are numerous, but no account of the details of con- 
struction appears to be on record, ‘The following notes, made in 1918-1920, although by no means 
exhaustive, will therefore go some way to fill this lacuna in our knowledge of these primitive craft. 

‘Phe Indian species, if classification on the zoological system be allowed, differs in its form from 
those of Iraq, Wales and Ireland. ‘The Indian form is either saucer- or bowl-shaped and therefore 
is circular in plan? with the greatest diameter across the mouth. ‘The Iraq coraclo, also circular, has 
convexly curved sides whereby the diameter of the mouth becomes less than that at the equator, 
‘More distantly related are the Welsh and the Irish forms, for both are bilaterally symmetric, the 
Jatter becoming actually boat-shaped. Ireland is the only locality where coracles are used in the 
open sea, 

Pm rndan coracles aro found in three varietal forms, characterlato of threo separate aroas — 

(a), Coimbatore, (b) the upper and (c) the lower reaches respectively of the Tungabhadra River. 
All are, however, of the same fundamental type, differing merely in size and those details of con- 
struction which are necessitated by the differing purposes to which they are put and by differences 
in environment. 

(a) The Coracles of Coimbatore and Tanjore—These are the simplest in construction and include 
tho smallest in size, At the present time they are used mainly on the Pykara, the Bhavani and the 
‘upper reaches of the Cauveri by fishermen. “The size is small, the average diameter being between 
five and six feet, A single fisherman is the most the craft can comfortably accommodate, but shift. 
can be made to carry a passenger, and on the Pykara, a mountain stream issuing from the Nilgiri 
Hills and famous for its fishing, European fly-fishers often make use of these shallow-draft. coracles 
‘to get from pool to pool. 

In form this kind of coracle is circular and saucer-shaped, flat on the bottom and very shallow, 
for the streams navigated carry little water in many places. The framework is built up of long 

















1 As there is no rule without its excoption, 60 even 
the ciroular form of tho Indian coracte is departed from 
inne instance, “From an old note which was overlooked, 
T find thet at ome fishing villages on the Cauveri 
River, near Kollogal, tho coracles in use are quadrilateral 











in plan with the comers rounded. ‘The length of @ 
typical ono which was measured was 7} ft. long by 
6} ft. wide, the depth being two feet. In construction 

is local variation is similar to thoso of the typical 
circular form—J. H 
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Jengths of split-bamboo, woven on the bottom into a stout meshwork. This is made up of three 
elements, of which the units are each composed of two twin lengths of split bamboo. One clement, 
the vertical one, crosses from one side to the other, its units spaced parallel and from three to three 
inches and a half apart. ‘The other two, the opposed diagonal elements, cross the bottom obliquely, 
‘one from S.E, to N.W. and the other from 8.W. to N.E. The units of each are spaced apart from 
three to four inches and as they cross the vertical units at an angle of from 28 to 30 degrees from 
the horizontal, woven alternately over and under the units crossed, the result is open basketwork, 
with a hexagonal mesh of about three inches in diameter. The sides are formed of a deep circum- 
ferential band of split bamboo, woven under and over the upeurved ends of the three sets of elements 
used in weaving the bottom (Fig. 3), To keep the sides rigid, the structure of the frame is 
strengthened by the addition of a stout cylindrical fascine of thin unsplit bamboos, tied circum- 
ferentially around the mouth on its inner aspect; this forms in effect a rude gunwale, When the 
framework is completed, ox-hide is stretched over the outside and made fast by numerous bindings to 
the stout gunwale. Finally, a short length of stout pole, about eighteen inches long, is secured by 
loops across one side of the bottom ; upon this the fisherman squats when paddling; it also serves 
as a supporting bar when he carries the coracle about on his shoulders. After each period of use 
these coracles are lifted from the water and leaned up against a wall to dry. 

‘The paddle (thuduppu) used is short-handled, the blade broad and spathulate, 

Sir Frederick A, Nicholson informs me that about 46 years ago he travelled in a larger one from 
Bhavani to Erode; at that time road-metal and other heavy goods were normally transported from 
the interior to the plains of Tanjore by the same means. ‘To-day the employment of coracles is greatly 
curtailed, but even so, they are still used occasionally for ferrying people and goods across the 
Cauveri, At the beginning of this century somo of the students attending Kumbakonam College 
regularly crossed the river to college in a wicker coracle, Some of these ferry coracles were of 
considerable size and were able to accommodate as many as 20 persons, squatting down in a circular 
bunch and huddled together as closely as possible, 

(8) The Tungabhadra Coracles—These are of two varieties, both used mainly for ferry purposes, 
One, the lighter, is used on the upper reaches, the other the stouter and larger, for work at and around 
‘Kumnul, further down stream, 

1, ‘The lighter kind was seen at the Anagundi Ferry, near Hampi and the ruins of the once-mighty 
city of Vijayanagar. ‘The form is deeper than the Bhavani typo, the bottom being so convex that it 
is definitely bowl-shaped. ‘The framework of the bottom, as at Bhavani, is openwork basketry, with 
Jarge hexagonal meshes, but instead of the units of each element being formed of two lengths of split 
bamboo, each is usually composed of threo unsplit bamboos or canes Inid parallel; the sides and 
gunwale fascine are similar to, but stouter than the Bhavani type. 

‘An additional feature, introduced to give the greater strength needed owing to increase in 
dimensions, is the employment of a considerable number of curved ribs of stout unsplit bamboo 
crossing the interior from side to side, Each is kept in place by being Inced in and out of the basal 
basketry ; the upper part towards each end is secured by cord or by hide thongs to the warp elements 
of the woven sides; both extremities are inserted in the angle between the marginal fascine and the 
inner edge of the sides. 

‘The exterior is covered with hide which is not, however, reflected over the gunwale, around which 
‘pass the cords or thongs which secure the maxgin of the hide cover. 

‘The paddle used has a fairly long handle, the blade spathulate. 

‘The ferry is maintained by a number of coracles, each between ten and eleven feet in diameter. 
As seen in Pinte N, Fig. 2, these coracles are able to transport quite a considerable cargo. 

2. The Kurnul Coracles are the largest and finest in India, They range between ten and fourteen 
feet (observed) in greatest diameter, which, as usual, is at the gunwale; the depth is from three to 
‘three feet and a half. In shape they aro sharply convex, as seen in Plate N, Fig. 1. Great numbers 
are in uso at the Kumul ferry, for here is one of the main arteries of country traffic into Hyderabad 
State. On one occasion I counted thirty-six in sight from one spot; at the water gate whence the 
ferry starts, four wore in the water taking aboard passengers and cargo, five were overturned under- 
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going periodical treatment, and most of the remainder lay overturned on the opposite bank like 
gigantic mushrooms emerging from the sand. 

‘The largest are said to be capable of transporting 50 men or 40 bags of grain. A fully-equipped 
12-pounder gun is also known to have been carried across in one of these coracles. An ordinary sized 
one which I saw arrive from the other side, conveyed 22 passengers and a large quantity of goods— 
piles of chattes (earthenware pots), baskets of vegetables and queer bundles of ono knows not 
what 

The framework is more carefully constructed than either of those already described. Instead 
of having but one basketwork framing, two are present—a main or inner series of stout bamboo 
laths, usually in threes, woven in open basketwork fashion, and an outer one of weaker laths in 








«3s FRAMEWORK. OF A CORACKE IN CONTRUCEION, RIVER BHAVAN. 
pairs, so arranged as to cross the large hexagon meshes of the inner series. Stated otherwise, the 
frame consists of art inner series of triple bamboo bands, the equivalent of the curved ribs of unsplit 
bamboos in the Anagundi variety, woven in three directions, so as to form a hexagonal meshwork, 
with a similar series of double and lighter bands outside of the first and alternate with them. ‘The 
gunwale is of the usual type. For a depth of about two feet below the gunwale, the side of the 
coracle is strengthened by a system of circumferential bands of split bamboo woven into the frame- 
work (Fig. 3) 

‘The outer surface is covered with a carefully shaped envelope of hide, the pieces sewn together 
with precision and all holes covered with patches. ‘The edges of the hide cover are not reflected over 
the gunwale; they come just to its lower edge and are tied to it by closely placed sets of leather 
thongs. 

‘These coracles are punted as well as paddled. In shallow water a long bamboo quant is used, 
but in deep water the orthodox paddle is brought into service; the handle is short and cylindrical, 
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tho blade oblong with the sides parallel. ‘The blade varies somewhat in the form of its end and 
shoulders; in some they are rounded, in others angular; there seems to be no fixed pattern ; so long 
as the blade and handle are of workable proportions, the details of pattern are not heeded. 

‘The paddler works in a kneeling position at the side of the coracle facing the point he aims to 
reach. His knees rest against the coracle just below the gunwale, with a cloth between as a pad, 
while his bare feet are planted upon a horizontal bar suspended from the gunwale by a cord at each 
end. When the coracl is light a lange stone is placed on the bottom as ballast. 

‘To prevent the hide cover from rotting the coracle is brought ashore periodically, turned 
upside down, and then smeared with an infusion made by grinding up in water the leaves of a shrub 
or tree called Pbbakkt, ‘This keeps the leather supple and hinders decay. 

Blaborate ceremonies attend the launching of a new coracle at Kurnul. After being well cleaned 
it is placed closo to the mangin of the river, A particular spot on the outer side is ornamented with 
ten alternate stripes of red powder (kunkumam) and yellow turmeric, each being two or throe inches 
Jong by half an inch wide. ‘These five double stripes are said to represent respectively the crocodile, 
the small water tortoise (‘dmbelu), the big water tortoise, Gangamma the river goddess, and, lastly, 
the coracle itself, One or two feet in front of the eoracle are next placed the following : A small mud 
figure of a crocodile, another of a coracle and five small conical heaps of wet sand, representing 
Gangamma, All are adored with dots of ground turmeric and red powder. A garland of flowers 
is hung around the smeared lines on the coracle and a similar one round the mud figures and heaps 
of sand. A small pile of freshly-boiled rioo laid upon a leaf is placed in front of the coracle and a 
similar heap in front of the mud figures. Upon each heap those who officiate pour a small quantity 
of ghee and place on each an onion and a little jaggery. Near each rico heap is also placed a pot full 
of toddy and some plantains. ‘Two small lamps are shaped out of wheat-flour dough ; in each is 
placed a wick immersed in ghee. One is Inid before each heap of rice. When all has been arranged 
in this manner, frankincense (sanbrani) is burned ; a coconut is broken, the flesh extracted and broken 
into pieces which aro put upon the rice heaps. 

Lastly, a sheep is sacrificed and a small quantity of the blood sprinkled on the rice heaps, ‘The 
people then prostrate themselves before the coracle; afterwards they light the two dough lamps and 
launch them down-streaan on a small raft made of cholam stalks. ‘The ceremony ends with the casting 
into the river in succession of the rice heaps, the mud figures and the five heaps of sand. When the 
last of the offerings disappears the coracle is launched, 

An identical ceremony is repeated at the end of the ferry season, and also again when it reopens. 

‘These large Kurnul coracles are comparatively expensive to construct; in 1918 the price varied 
from 100 to 150 rupees (£7 10 0 to £12 16 0) according to size and quality. 

So numerous were the Tungabbadra coracles in former times that the Vijayanagar Rojas 
rogularly assembled a fleot of thom whenever their campaigning required the crossing of this river 
(Gowell in.A Forgotten Bmpire; London, 1900). Tn modern times railway engineers find them useful 
whenever repairs are required to the piers of the bridge spanning the river near by. 

Coracles have their own especial virtues for ferry purposes. ‘They are, indeed, superior to 
ordinary boats. In practice a boat, crosses a swift stream very obliquely, often landing a 
Jong way down-stream from its point of departure; the coracle in skilled hands goes nearly straight 
across without great exertion on the part of the forryman. 

In Telugu a coracle is termed drgité ; a paddle, theddu ; in Tamil the respective terms are parisil 
and thuduppu. JAMES HORNELL. 
New Britain: Archaology. Sherwin and Haddon. 
A Stone Bowl from New Britain. By Rev. V. Hl. Sherwin and A. O. Haddon, F.R.S. 

166 B27, 22 1 fomd an ancient, somewhat waterwor, stone bowl in the bed of the 

Gima river near my house at Sagsag, in the extreme west of New Britain. ‘The oldest men have 
no recollection of any similar or analogous object, and therefore have no name for it. ‘The bow! is 
roughly circular with a rounded baso and has a distinct rim round the mouth. Four handles project, 
horizontally from the sides at more or less equal distances apart; two opposite handles consist of 
five bosses and the other two have four bosses; a central horizontal groove runs across the outward 
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faces of the bosses, It measures 12 by 10 inches (30-5 by 25-4 cm,); the diameter of the mouth 
is 6 inches (15-2 om.); the weight is about 80 Ibs. or less, (V. H. 8.) 


R. Neuhauss (Deutsch-New-Guinea, I, Berlin, 1911, pp. 136/f., Figs. 51-58) records fifteen 
stone bowls or mortars from the neighbourhood of Huon Gulf, most were found inland west of the 
Sattelberg. He found one in the village square of the little village of Ago, on the coast between 
‘Finsch Harbour and Cape King William [apparently not far from Bummin]. Another was found 
embedded 30 cm, deep in the hed of a small stream at Logaueng, south of Langemak Bay, near 
‘Finsch Harbour, in the territory of the Jabim, and one ab Taminugetu, a colony from ‘Tami Island, 
‘at Cape Gerhards on the north coast of Huon 
Gulf, in the Bukaua district; most of them 
are more or less bowl-shaped. Neuhaus 
illustrates one, Fig. 52, which has “four 








io, 1.—a, ». nwo VIEWS OF iM STONE BOWL PHO SAOSAG, 

AYTER SKITCIES AND A PHOTOGRAPH BY Vs 3, SHDEKWIN, 

©. STONE NOWL ROM MUON PENINSULA, AUOUT 20:53 32cM., 
‘ATER NRUNAUAS, LOL, FIG, 52. 








“+ well-defined wing-shaped projections.” Thisis very C 
similar to Sherwin’s bowl, but the handles are not so 
symmetrical and there are no bosses. ‘Two mortars were associated with stone pestles, of which several 
have been found. * Some of the mortars [Trdge] are composed of lava, which points to the fact that 
« somewere imported from New Britain, sincelavaisnot yetknown in Kaiser-Wilhelmsland. In the ease 
“ of the mortars found in the coastal regions this can be explained. The extremely heavy piece with the 
pestle (Fig. 51), however, came from a village which lies twelve hours’ journey from the coast. Many 
‘other mortars were found from eight to ten hours’ journey from the Sattelberg and it is hardly 
“ likely that such heavy burdens had been carried so far inland in such extremely wild country.” 
He points out that as some recent volcanic rocks are found in the vicinity of Mount Cromwell, it is. 
not unlikely that lava will be found in the terior. “‘ Besides the stone mortars other objects collected 
“by me point to a population with unknown customs and artistic objects.” Neuhaus describes 
various stone objects, including stone spatulas with human representations carved on the handles. 
‘The natives use the mortars as water troughs for their pigs, but they certainly were not made for this 
purpose, and the natives do not know anything about them. ‘They now employ the pestles for taro 
magic and other objects‘are used as pig-market charms. 
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“Discoveries made at Logaueng, south of Finsch Harbour, indicate perhaps the presence, of 
“ former inhabitants, In the memory of man no natives have inhabited the place, which is about 
“ 250 m. above sea level. During the excavations there were found richly decorated potsherds, 
splinters of obsidian, old stone axe heads and some crudely worked small stones similar to those 
“ now used as charms; here was also found the stone mortar (p. 137) in the bed of a river. ‘The 
“ decoration of the sherds (Fig. 62) is very different from that on pots of recent make and is particularly 
“ striking on account of its high relief and frequently recurring curves (Girlanden] ” (p. 146). 

‘The association of prehistoric pottery with stone mortars is interesting and has been noted by 
E. W. P. Chinnery (‘ Stone-work and Goldfields in British New Guinea, J.R.A.J., XLIX, 1919, 
Pp. 271-291), who alludes to all the stone objects that had been found in New Guinea up to that time. 
A record of all the finds of prehistorio pottery in Papua (British New Guinea) will be found in Max, 
1932, 136. 

Newhauss (Zeitsch. fiir Ethnol., XLIV, 1912, p. 409) records that Bamler sent to Berlin fragments 
of pottery and stone implements found on Umboi (Rook Island) in a lonely part of the bush at about 
26 om. below the surface. ‘The stone objects were mostly of lava and consisted of a pestle, a spherical 
stone head of a club with incomplete boring, fragments of diso clubs; they were mostly much 
‘weathered and therefore very ancient and certainly belonged to a previous population, so many 
traces of which Neubauss found in the adjacent part of New Guinea, In a later note (Lc. XLVI, 
1914, p. 626) Neuhauss illustrates (Fig. 1) a large carved block of stone, 5-6 kbm, found by Bamler 
near Mbarim on Umboi; this, Neuhanss says, is the first record of rock-carving from New Guinea 
or the neighbouring islands. “The very erude representations have no resemblance to present-day 
“Papuan art-forms.”” 

‘The natives say the carved stone was made by the Manu, a legendary, small people from whom 
the Cockatoo dances are supposed to have come. ‘To them also are attributed the gigantic stone 
mortars (Ic, Fig. 2), of which there are not a few on Umboi. ‘There is said to have been a stone of this 
type with five cups.“ Stone mortars have been known for some time in New Britain; I first reported 
“ them for New Guinea in 1909. Obviously they were used for grinding crops (Feldfruchten), for 
“ occasionally pestlos wore found which fitted exactly into the cups of the mortars. ‘The spherical 
“ stone which lies on the mortar in Fig. 2 may be regarded as a pestle. ‘The present population know 
“ absolutely nothing about theso relios of a vanished culture.” 

A. B. Deacon (Malekula, London, 1983, p. 627) was informed that Nevinbumbaau, who is an 
important woman in the mythology of Malekula in the New Hebrides, went to ‘Tomman island and 
‘there saw Ambat making a pudding in a stone with four handles (a kind of vessel not known to-day), 
this she managed to steal from him, but he pursued her and recovered his property. One myth says 
‘that she was the wife of Ambat Malondr and, though a woman, was the first person to make a Nimangki 
fire, and that she was also associated with a high grade of the Nalawan, No living women have any 
connection with these cult-societies. She is the ‘ totem’ of Nemep village and is connected with the 
magic of house-building. According to one myth, she caught five Ambat brothers in a pit. In the 
‘very sacred Nevinbur rites she appears as tho mother of Mansip’s two wives and the whirring of the 
Duliroarer is said to be her voice crooning her son Sasndaliep to sleep. Qat of the Banks Tslands and 
Ambat are philologically the same word and the mythology of these two beings, or groups of beings, 
is very similar. If the stone bow! collected by the Rev. V. H. Sherwin was similar to that of Ambat, 
‘then it possibly may be a relic of the Qat-Ambat migration into Melanesia. (A. C. H.) 

V. H, SHERWIN. 
A. C. HADDON. 




















Fiji: Tatuing. Roth, 
Some Unrecorded Details on Tatuing in Fijl. By Kingsley Roth. 
167 Zxvisgin Biss now practically apast art. Ibis tll practised more or Jes aunreptitiously 
in certain parts of the provinces of Ra and Mathuata. Medical officers have told me that the 
designs are similar to those found on painted bark-cloth and on the incised designs on clubs. Child 
‘Welfare Nurses can tell me little or nothing of tatuing because all the women they attend are in the 
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bloom of youth and so not tatued, and the old women who are tatued do not in sickness seek the aid 
of these nurses. It is thus a difficult task for an administrative officer to obtain first-hand information 
of value on this decaying custom, 

‘The following account of tatuing (veinggia) is brief and incomplete partly because it is a custom 
restricted to the female sex and then confined to that portion of the body surrounding the pudendum 
mutiebre and adjacent areas which are covered by the short fringe skirt (Jiku), thus making it an exceed- 
ingly delicate subject on which to collect information, and partly because many particulars which I 
have been able to gather have to some extent been dealt with by previous investigators. ‘The remarks 
which follow are, so far as L am aware, recorded here for the first time. 

‘There is some diversity of opinion as to whether girls were in former times tatued at puberty or on. 
marriage or on both these occasions, and there seem to be variations in the practice in different districts, 
‘The process of tatuing a girl did, however, extend over a considerable period of time, perhaps to be 
reckoned in months. Ihave been informed that the tatuing operation was usually performed about 
the time of a girl's first menstruation. But this point is one which requires further inquiry. 

In the Noiemalu district among the Viti Levu mountaineers candidates are required, three days 
before the operation, to move about gently; if preparing food, to kneel down to it and to use both 
hands; and when retiring to rest, to lie on the back with both knees flexed in the air. ‘These instruc- 
tions would appear designed to relieve the parts to be treated from undue strain, Immediately prior 
to the tatuing operation one of the wise women kneads or works the skin to make it pliable and ready 
for the instrument, ‘The tatuing instrument (mbati = ‘ tooth’) is constructed like a miniature adze, 
the ‘blade’ being made of the thorn of a lemon tree (moti karokaro) bound on to a haft about the 
ssizo of a large pencil. ‘The mallet (wan) used to tap the back of the instrument and so puncture the 
skin is made of mbeta wood (Zingiber Zerumbet Linn.), which isa light wood found on the banks of creeks. 
If a girl of chiefly status is being tatued, a girl of common rank will be done at the same time “ as 
 q consolation” (me kenai loloku). When the tatuing ix complete the whole of the area round the 
mouth is tatued as an outward and visible sign of the fact (me kenai vakatakilakila) ; when only the 
front (matana) and the back (muna) and not both the ( ?) calves of the thighs (temo), then only the 
extremities of the lips aro tatued. 

Further down the Wainimala River, at Nairukuraku, Matailombau district (also on Viti Leva 
island) it is said that no preparation of the candidate's skin is undertaken, Here and, I believe, 
generally among the mountaineers, the procedure is first to make the puncture, then to rub in the 
pigment (taken from the nggumu tree—Acacia richii) and not as is apparently done in other parts of 
‘ji, vis,, to dip the point of the instrament into the pigment and then use it to puncture the skin, 

At Rewasau in ‘Tholo North province (Viti Levu) T was informed that the pigment used was 
soot made by burning resin from the Kauri pine (ndakua) (Agathis vitiensis, Benth. and Hook. 
Dammara vitiensis, Seom.). ‘This is the pigment used in that province for painting bark-cloth. 

Anthropologists seem agreed that tatuing in Fiji is an introduced custom. One is at once struck 
by the lack of contrast of a tatued design on a Bijian’s skin, which is, roughly speaking, of the colour 

















of plain chocolate. ‘The parts of the body operated on are about the most inaccessible of any, and 
when the work is complete it is not intended to be seen. KINGSLEY ROTH. 
India: Ritual Designs. Bonnerjea. 





Note on Geometrical Ritual Designs in India. By Biren Bonnerjea. 

Jn a short note on geometrical diagrame (ase Max, 1020, 60), Mra. Dural given 4 BB 
some illustrations from the Madras Presidency, and remarks that she has no knowledge on the 
subject in other parts of India. Tt seems, however, that the prevalence of these designs is much 
‘more widespread in India than is commonly known, and at the same time an extensive study of them 
is yet to be made. The only literature in European languages on the subject of Indian designs is, 
s0 far as I am aware, the short note in Maw (for the Madras Presidency), L’Alpona ow les décorations 
rituelles au Bengale by Abanindranath Tagore, Paris, 1921 (for Bengal), and Plate 15 in Gupte's 
Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials (for Bombay and Central India), 

T When chief died, his wives wore etrangled “as a consolation"; lolobu is anything done out of pity or 
respect for someone, 
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In Bengal these ritual designs are known as alipand. ‘The word dlipand has been 
explained in a Bengali dictionary as “ the painting of the floors and walls of a house with the 
“pigment of rice powder on festive occasions.” That these designs are not merely decorative is 
certain, In the French book above referred to it is said: “ L'art de l'Alpona est si intimement lié 
aux féles religienses et populaires que, pour le bien comprendre, it faudrait connatire ces fetes” (p. 16). 
‘In making these designs, as will be seen from the accompanying illustrations, squares, rectangles, circles, 
ovals, triangles, dots, spirals, and sometimes also concentric circles, Maltese cross, Swastika, and so 
on, or parts of them are made use of ; besides these geometrical designs conventional figures of human 
beings, birds, animals, and different objects are also constantly to be met with, and representations 
of trees, flowers and leaves are very frequent. It seems that a large majority of these designs is more 





















































Axiranis weoa mexoAt, 
(After Z'Atpona). 








magical in character than purely decorative. What, however, is their special functions, I am unable 
‘The interpretation of primitive art, as these undoubtedly are, is beset with too many diffi 
culties, and is, at best, of a very speculative nature. ‘They may be construed to mean one thing, 
but, on the other hand, they may be construed to mean just the opposite, It is, therefore, too early yet 
to form any opinion as to the real significance of these drawings. Considering then that as yet 
comparatively very few designs and fewer explanations of the designs have been recorded, it would 
be a good thing if readers of Max who are already in India were to collect as much information about 
them as possible, and also to take photographs of the designs themselves. From personal experience 
I should say that these designs are to be met with during almost every ceremonial affair, such as 
birth, annaprasana, marriage, and so on. 

‘During the discussion of Sir Flinders Petrie’s paper on ‘ Indus Inscriptions ’ at the International 
Congress of Prebistoric and Protohistorie Sciences (London, August, 1932), a question was asked as 
to the modern Indian interpretation of certain signs. ‘The answer to the question may, perhaps, be 
found in a study of these dlipands. BIREN BONNERJEA. 
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Hocart. 





3 Fijian sooty ite dichotomy, thatia,a group divides 4 BQ 
into two halves, which again subdivide, and so on down to single clans; and even these split 
up into two ‘edges of the oven,’ The most perfect examples are in Kandavu (still unpublished). 
‘There village after village is on this pattern, 

Whole 





ale alp ale ae 


One of each pair always ranks above the other. 

‘There goes with this a tendency (at least in Lau) to divide the nobility into four : two sections 
in the running for the chieftainship, two not. I have traced a similar dichotomy, in ancient 
Brahmanie society (‘Ceylon Journal of Science,’ A, I, 64 pp.) Something of the kind may be traced 
among the Winnebagoes (P. Radin : ‘Phe Winnebago Tribe,’ 37th An, Rep. Bureau Amer, Ethnology). 

‘The tribe is divided into Upper and Lower with four clans in the Upper and eight in the Lower, 
thus — 


vip he nly 





‘Uren, Lowsn, . 
1, Thundorbird. 1. Water Spirit, 5, Buffalo, 
2) Warrior, 2: Wolf, 6: Boor. 
8. Baglo. 1. Der. 
4. Pigeon, 8. Bik, 





‘The order is not the one in which they are discussed by Mr. Radin ; wo shall see why. ‘The numbers 
4 and 8 are certainly not accidental, since 4 is even more ubiquitous among the Winnebagoes than 
among the Fijians. 

Thunderbird is chief of the whole community; Water Spirit of the Lower moiety. Mr. Radin 
was also told there were three divisions led by Thunderbird, Water Spirit and Buffalo respectively. 
‘The two statements appear contradictory and the evidence therefore worthless. But it is a safe 
ule that if there is a contradiction it is in our minds, not in the facts. Let us assume there is no 
contradiction. ‘Then the Lower moiety is divided into two sections, one, which we will call the senior, 
led by Water Spirit, the junior by Buffalo. ‘Thus :— 


‘Thunderbird, 














‘The same result is arrived at by another route. 'The rule is Upper buries Lower, and vice versa. 
Yet in spite of that rule a lower clan will also bury a lower. ‘Thus Water-Spirit and Buffalo bury 
each other. The inference is 

Water-Spirit : Buffalo = Upper : Lower. 

‘The position of the other clans is not clear. We must proceed by inference. 

Wolf aro closely allied to Water-Spirit. ‘They both hold water sacred. ‘The Wolf people in the 
beginning ‘* came from the water. Therefore their bodies are of water.” ‘They go then with Water- 
Spirit. Their face markings are very similar. Wolf buries Bear, and these two clans call one another 
‘opposite.’ Therefore Bear has to go into the junior section. 

‘Deer act as servants to Bear, and so must go into the junior section. So must Elk then, for Deer 
and Elk are closely related. In'the myths Blk is younger brother to Deer; and is therefore junior. 
Both clans have the same face marks. ‘The position of Elk is confirmed by the fact that it is buried 
by Water-Spirit in the senior section ; so it must be the junior section. It is also buried by Eagle of 
the Upper moiety, and by Snake. ‘That puts Snake in the senior section. 
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Nothing is known about Fish. We should expect the eight lower clans to fall into two groups 
of four, ‘There is no vacaney in the junior section, so fish must go into the senior, In the origin 
myth of the Thunderbird clan Fish comes after Snake, but that does not necessarily give the 
precedence. 

‘The arrangement of the Upper Clans is not clear, as there is little information about Warrior; 


none about the last two. 
‘The upshot is thi 








Perhaps some one may be able to puzzle it out from the myths. 


m 


‘Water-Spirit, 
Wolf. 
Snake, 
Pian? 
Buffalo, 
Bear. 

‘Deor. 

Blk, 


‘The Bear correspond in their functions to the Mbati, ‘Border,’ or ‘Bdge’ of Fiji, and 


‘coupy the same position, 


‘Lower Half, 


‘The Fijian Border is either the Lo 
correspond in function to the Vakavanua or Land Chief of 


r moiety, or a section of it, Buffalo 
who is generally head of the whole 








A great deal of such intensive regional work is required before we can embark on ambitious 
schemes for tracing the origin of the family, clan, exogamy, eto. Qui trop embrasse mal étreint. 


A. M, HOOART, 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


” BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of Section H (Anthropology). 


Prosidont : ‘Tho Re, Hon, Lord Raglan. In 
170 the Presidential Address Whae ie Tradition ? 
the traditional narrativo received most atten 
tion, ‘That all traditional narratives are, or once 
‘wero, rules for the performance of rites or ritual 
Arama, was the thesis put forward, No connection 
exists between history and tradition. Ridgeway, 
‘Herodotus and Thucydides are alike, unscientific, 
Family traditions, local traditions, Shakespence's 
‘history,’ Leat's theories, Percy Smith's belief in 
the historicity of Polynesian ‘tradition provicod 
targets for tho President's shrowd shafts of gay 
feonoclasm. V, Grénboch, ©. P. Lewis, M. 
Seintyves ‘and Profesor 0. H. “Hooke and hig 
collongues were quoted in support of the thoory 
the ritual origin of myths and logonds, and many 
points in support of dramatio origin were made, 

‘Mr, R. U. Sayeo discussed The Distribution of the 
Belief in Fairies, a belief which may have had its 
origin in a background of feling plus experiences 
of dreams, illusions and hallucinations, tho Inttor 
arising possibly from various physical causes. ‘The 
spread of literacy coincides with the decay of the 
belief, which tends to survive, however, where 
communications are poor; where loneliness, hunger, 
exposure and fatigue are common. Racial and 
regional. varieties of ‘fairies’ offer a field for 
interesting research. 

Mr. K. H. Jackson, from a background of wide 
study of Celtio Janguages and literature, drew 
{inferences about systems of forctelling the weather 
other than by direct, inspiration. Similarities of 
phrasing common to tho mantic pooms and prose 











woather-lore are perhaps to be found in some Trish 
pooms on the seasons, and also traces of Welsh 
‘wenther-wiscdom in an early Welsh poom on winter. 

Dr. Julius Pokorny showed from new evidenoo 
tho close relation between the Venoto-Illyrian and 
Coltie languages. ‘The urnfield colonies in Hungary 
and Upper Italy can be shown to belong to the 
Mlyrians and Venetians; and the great number of 
Veneto-Lllyrian place and river names in tho 
Lausitz territory points in the same direction, 
‘An amalgamation between tho Venoto-Hyrians and, 
‘the Tumulus people produced tho Celts. 

‘Mrs, Wragg-Elgoo showed a specimen of the mell- 
doll, the last sheaf of com cut at harvest, and 

ested possibilities of the ‘survival of the Earth 
Mother cult in N.E, Yorkshire, 

Professor R. Ruggles-Gates, F.R.S., demonstrated 
that blood groups may be a useful index of racial 
‘characteristics and may throw light on infiltration 
‘and race mixture, The A and B blood groups 
appear to have eigen as ropeated mutations fiom 

A and O only are present in primitive or 
outlying peoples such as the Australian abori 
Bushmen, Laps and Polynesians. On this and 

lence, Ais regarded as older than B. 
108 md American. Indians, when pure- 
blooded, are probably all O, yet they are relatively 
advanced and Mongoloid,' and might, therefore, 
havo been expected to have received both A and B 
bofor crossing Behring Strait. ‘Tests of 300 Coastal 
Taian of Beh Caleb showed that they ao 
pro ad originally no B nor A, and are thus in 
‘agreement with other American Indians. 

‘Dr. Harry Campbell defined the evolution of man 
from a Primitive Primate as essentially an evolution 
of brain; his study of the factors involved was 
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stimulating and ive. Cerebral neurons do 
not multiply after birth and therefore phylogenetic 
cerebral increase must have been due to the selection 
of innate cerebral variations. ‘The proto-human, 
Jacking the anatomical and instinetive equipment of 
the carnivore, adopted a hunting eareer in which a 
nimble intelligence was imperative for survival. 

An important series of papers dealt with African 
problems. Mr. A. W. Cardinal stated that, con- 
trary to accopted theories, contact with Europeans 
‘has trengthened superstitious beliefs among Africans, 
especially in the case of witcheraft, omens and liek, 
Dr. R. 8. Rattray, C.B.E., defined ‘Indirect Rulo* 
‘and discussed its ‘effects. Dr. M. Fortes described 
4 type of joint family, acting under the control 
of a. eh, as a unit in most departments 
of cultural life.’ ‘This type, with many vuri 
is found in an area of the Northern territories, 
tho Gold Const. 

















jean system of roganting wealth 
fs a reward for socially approved ‘behaviour and 
48 an obligation involving generosity to. others. 
‘That bride-woulth is a technique for establishing 
now social relations and for expressing these rel 

tions by compelling conformity of behaviour in 
ive situations was tho main ‘thesis of Professor 

1. Evans-Pritehard, in a paper based on obser 
vations among tho Azando of the Nile-Uello divido. 

Two papers, by Dr. A. N. Tucker and by Dr, 
8. F, Nadel, dealt with anthropological aspects of 
musical research, ‘The former outlined the fluctu- 
‘ating pentatonic scale, the rhythm and the types 
of instrument of the Southern Sudan. 

‘Dr. V. Suk, from permonal observations among 
‘the Exkimos of Labrador, combined with xtudies 
of reports of investigators in other, regions, showed 
the downward trend of ‘tho vitality of. primitive 
peoples. Changes in diet, the ravages of imported 
iseases, the destruction of natural resources 
necessary for tho aboriginal modo of life, and the 
‘effects of intermixture, are all playing a pact in the 
Slow decay of primitive peoples, Another aspect 
of contact between European and primitive eivili- 
ation, the marsiago problems arising among the 
Kikuyu, was outlined by Dr. L. 8. B. Leakey. 

‘Mr. Kingsley Roth noted the deeay of native 
arts and crafts in Fiji resulting from European 
contacts, but pointed out that the Kava ceremony, 
essential to many social occasions, has survived. 

Warfare among the tribes on the Lower Colorado 
river, from observations reported “by. Professor 
©, Daryll Forde, is conducted by formal challenge 
and set battle, Militarism is maintained and 
Perpetuated by magical beliefs and by tho social 
Pfestigo of bravery. Parallels with the Western 
Plains area beyond the Rockies suggest. a common 
basis of military tradition, possibly of southern 




















‘Technological evideneo for Indonesian contact 
with East Affioan culture was given by Mee Jas. 
Homell tho coconut palm snd scraper, tho bar: 
Zither, the double-outslgger cance, and’ beads in 
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Rhodesian suing with Tndonewian counterparts 
‘Arab writings “confring’ the’ eomnection wero 
quoted 

Sir Richmond Palmer, K.C.M.G., from the 
geographical datribution “of “stone ‘circles in thy 
Gambia, "and trom their type, ‘concluded thet 
thay were erected before the ve of the Malin 
{6.1900 a.) when tho infuenco of Gan extended 
{6 tie Gambia river 

Dre Js H. Hutton, CLE, stated that megalithic 
work in’ Awan hus dejnite associations both ‘with 
he dend and their post mortem future, ‘end with 
a phallic feeiity eats thin connection probably 
Acie from the egneeption of ifs axe feito materal 
fubetanee Uimited in quantity. (Bee epor” on the 
Censue of India, 1838" chap. xi) 

Professor V. Gordon Childe, fresh from see’ 
and banaling the find in the’ Indus valley, gave 
‘technieal ncootnt of the pottery there dacovered, 
‘which "demonstrated. te’ Ewoental community 1 
Uradition with the more familiar cultures of the 
‘West and yet left an. impression of its regional 
Sadia an civilization, nich. had 
reached. a high stage. 6000. yeary ugoy_ahoving 
trade links ‘in ‘raw. materials and manufactured 
articles with, Metopotamia, ‘hasbeen known, to 
trelimology for lear than. ten. years, but ioe 
of the most vital additions to that science. 

Dr. C. L. Woolley, in an illustrated account of tho 
archaic period at Ur, brought out the importance 
and interest of the sequences of culture on this 
famous site, Finds must bo spread over the period 
otween 3.0, and the beginning of Human 
occupation of the Lower Valley. In spite of marked: 
Shang, link of continuity proves the prownee 
of the Sumerians in the land from the very outset ; 
{incursions uro by ‘people of salar steels, but 
different phases’ the kindred culture evolved 
Boyond the border of Mesopotamia, ‘There is, 
therefore, modifeaion but no revolutionary’ chang 
Inthe history of eulvur in this continuounly cece 
Sumerian contr. 

‘Minn D. Ac 1 Garrod gave a preliminary account 
of tho result of excavations at the Mugharet ct 
‘Tabdn, the last remaining cave of the group on 
‘which ‘work hing Deen carted out ainco O20" aco 

Hed ty vole LX, 1092, pp. 257-2977)., Sequenece 
importait or tho prehistosy of Palestive hove been 
dlscovered, A nkeleton from the Lower Mousteran 
fs predominantly ‘Neandertal ia’ characters at 
shows modieations winilar to those of the Galilee 
ftall‘and the chit skeleton from, Mugharet ce. 
Bkhuly and. may therefore ‘bo sedigned to. that 
branch of the Neandertal genus which Keith and 
MeCown designated in 1082 2slaanthropus Paleatinue, 

Sie Oliv” DDvi found ene ot. Roman 
rethods of prospecting and ‘surveying, et Botte 
Coronnda ‘nd Sth, Rosa in southrweet Spain: Of 
the Roman remains near Leicester, the section 
Vistod the Raw Dykes umder the guidance of Str 
Keay and also Margidunum, a Claudian camp onthe 
Fosse Way, Der F. Onwald has worked for roany 
year on tho latter and proved w most helpful 
guide. 
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British archwology was represented by papers 
from Me. ArT. 1. Bolla on Landy Toland; Bre Ay 
Raistrick on doveloped ‘Tardenoisian sites in N. 
England; Mr. E. G. Bowen on hill forts and the 
‘evidence for valleyward movements of population 
in Weles, Mr. A. L, Avmstrong conducted an 
excursion to Creswell Crags, Derbyshire, where he 
hhas been carrying out important excavations for 
somo yeurs. 

Threo evening sectional lectures were given and 
again proved a great attraction. Dr. B. H. Hunt 
ave a cinema demonstration of the customs, of the 

afai Fakir of Hyderabad (et. Max, 1082, 61); 
Mr. Bertram Thomas, O.B.E., described tho first 
‘rossing of the South Arabian desert, illustrated. by 
coloured slides of great. beauty (of, J.R.A.I., vole 
LXIL, 1932, pp. 89-105); Dr. Cyril Fox gave an 
illuminating’ account of the inter-relations between 
tho structure and soil character of Lowland Britain 
tand tho movements of early peoples. 

‘A particularly” plensant feature was an, ovening 
devoted to local folk dances and children’s games 
arranged by Mr. Eric Swift. ‘Tho ‘survival’ 
traditional team of Great Easton danced and school 
children played regional versions of old games. 
‘The spontaneity and individuality of the old folk 
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in the Great aston team contrasted markedly with 
the uniformity and impersonality 80 characteristic 
of ‘revival ? teams. R. M, FLEMING, 





Diploma, in_ Anthropology, University College of 
mom Wales, Aberyrewych- See 
17{ 8 tein indication of the growing import. 

ance of the Science of Man as an academic 
study isthe cotablishment. of. Diploma. in 
Anthropology’ at the University Collogo of Wales, 
"The course of sty will be given tn tho Doparé- 
set of Gangrphy an Anthropology, ner the 
direction of Profesor C. Daryll Forde, and will 
over al the major branches of Anthropology. “An 
introductory eoue (1) in Physical Anthropology 
will be followed by lectures (2) in Ethnography 
ith special reference to primitive conomiane soa 
organization, ‘and. technology, with more detallod 
ttuy of the ethnology of a solocted region; and 
(3) in tho prehistoric archwology of Burope and the 
Near East, from palwolithic times to the iron age, 
endidates for this Diploma will bo required. to 
pursue two sessions’ work at the University College 
br Wales full pettioulare may be obtained. trom 
the Academic Secretary. 
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EUROPE, 
‘Cardiff, National Museum of Wales. The Personality 
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Tn tho moantimo this little brochure, asa 
Jeeture for the International Congress of Preliatric and 























Protohistorio Scionoos, in « usoful indication of the 
troatmont that the subject would receive at his hands, 
Tt is written with a sympathotio insight into the goniun 
fof our land, and forms a valuable introduction to tho 
‘study of the early days that succeeded the introduction 





‘of ngeoultaro into our conntry. Only one alight ex 
aheniar'to te "bs x dato th png a he 
‘reat improvement 








intas that woro untl recently 
Surrent,. ‘Tho reduction, however, appoars to be insu 
fiont. "Whether ho aecopta tho viow that X have. pub 
forward that agrioulearo and th net wore indror 
diced into ‘woetorn Europe by raddrs to Spain, 
or whothor he profors the view originally advanced by 
Ghild'that those nets wore learned from the Danubian 
‘ponaanta on the Rhino, the resale it tho samo, the intro- 
Uuotion of a true Neolishio Ago into’ western Buropo 
fannot have bean earlior than, oF quite as early as, 
2400'p.0. Bvon with a rapid sproady as was doubtloas 
‘tho cave, this civilization cannot. have raahed out 
inlaodn afore 2800 2.0., and Keillor is probably. aator 
When he dates the fst oeoupation of Windmill Hill at 
3200 2.0. 

‘Thin hewovor, small and roatvely unimportant 
point andl we snust” congratulate Dr. Fox on havi 
Priced ery charming aa woll as wetul study, wand 

op tha eo tne wil oto far dntant when we a” 
00 Inegor tnd snore complate monograph from his 
<4 = cnt BJ. E. 

















‘The Growth of Literature. Vol. I. 
Literatures of Europe. | By H. Munro 


The Ancient 


178 Chadwick “and. Kershaw Chadwick. “Came 
bridge, 30s. 
Ib is @ peculiar ploasuro and privilege to weleome the 





first volume of the magnum ‘opus of those eminent 
‘scholars, Professor and Mrs. Chadwick. ‘The work is 
‘a comparative study of the literatures of various 
“ peoples, ancient’ and modern, undertaken with the 
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object of determining how far itis possible to trace the 





{ operation of general principles inthe growth of 
literature,” ‘The enquity is concerned primarily with 
‘unwritten’? literature of native origin. Hence, the 


anciont literatures of Burope selected for treatment in 

{hs Wolo re Gres, and he “and Iitoratars" Nora, 
oglish, Welsh and Irish—in so far as theao ano indopen: 

dent of Latin influence. a 

“The material is dealt with according to mubjocts, and 
<lassifed.chifly under Heroio Pootry: and Saga, Anti- 
‘quarian Loaming, Gnomie Postry, Doscriptive Poetry 
{tad Mantio Poetry. In all catogoties the records of th 
five literatures aro compared, andthe common. and 
Aiforing ‘charnoteriatcn lewsaed. In’ all ‘catogorts, 
‘wharever possible, summaries of pooms andl stories, and 
Erannlationn of pamnger Jn quetion, aro given. The 
Jattor ‘pare of the bool, chaps. vi-sx, denln with ine 
formation referring to, tho growth and’ preservation of 
Iteraturo in gonaral. ‘This evidonce, togoeher with tho 
conclusions suggeatod by tho analysis of the records, 
feads to the grouping of the material in threo main 

isos. Tho chronologieal relations of theao phases aro 
oted and thoir charteterstes, aa ropreschtative. of 
Bhan In tho history of illecbal i, aro disoued 
nd nanan 

‘Tho general results of this enquiry will be eagerly 
avaitods Wor the prenent, fa the space of u ahor® eon? 
‘no cannot hope to give any adequate improsion of the 
minny tapocta of w Wore of auel profound scholarship, 
But by way of examplo one may refer to the invalaad 
elation ad datunion ot the esl roconde a the 
Coltio itoratures, wo.vich and varied, but tom 
‘votre and inaecenablo, Not only ithoro fll account 
Of the wreater things of both literatures; but therw can 
bo lista, Indeod, within tho scopo of this survey which 
the authorn havo not at least touchod ony nometinen 
-with'a franteconfomion of Inde of spocialized kmowladge 
wherein ia also gain—but very ofton with & auggostion 
‘which illtminntes boyond. the remediate darkness, So 
ein throughout tho book. Whatever the attitude ot 
citieiam towards particular interpretations ‘F conelue 

jong, tho measuro/and the valu ef tho aasatance hero 
Tendored to workerw in th various parte of this vase 
Hold wil not easly be estimated. 

‘Noms.—The proof have been read. with exceptional 
thoroughmom. TAL p, 310, 1.22, T nuggent “atory’ for 
‘form’; at p. 604,118, itis forty times more common 
“« in Cynewulf's pooms 1 but they 
“Jone thoie way. 3. PALMER 


The Archaology of, Yorkthire, ly Pant and 
Terie Wren feu drherta! 

tee erta Billed Wyte Renbrick, Sea 47 
Published by Methuen. Price 10s, 6d.) 

Stent aswell eee i cing Me, geo to 
anueidie Workaite fr te County heel Spen? 
Bae deg acta of SES Yori, peblihl in 
1i5g roretad v Tevpouis Saltreniee Lut elaios 
Be tea pees Goat te tae bee cated Dare 
Fe eee tek, C betse book than the fore, shaped 
sil mor et writen eh Rep 

ya trey cotati prov chapters os whole ran 
of Man's ‘occupation from tho earliest times tothe 
adap posed ie contaas, lke ether volumes fh the 
Sst Praluchis passoe an se of onsen i tbo 


Tt is clearly of tho utmost importance that the reader 
should “understand the environmental conditions of 
human life in tho area studied, and the first twenty 
‘pages of the work aro devoted to a description of York- 
Shire, We cannot imagino how this could be better 
‘done, Written with ample geological knowledgo, with a 
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commana of good English, and without redundanco, it 
{2a mode for future sontsibutons to tho nrion 
tio evidenco for’ Palnolitha’ Mann Yorahio ie 

aight; ‘bat the Mowolthie provider material of the 

Catent interes ‘Pho moon! of the 8. Pennines wore 
ff cammging grounds of the merolthic hunting 
fund tho Stagisnosian culuaro in reprenntet in th 
Riding 

"Tho peouiar features of the Long Barcow eultaro of 
anterd Yorkahiro aro well deserbad, aro the acre 
tivo plies of the Grouse Age,”Strcan ir tld on tendo 
tind te foutnindons hnoughout the book the 
eographicalbackground. tooivon welcome. onyphasi, 
‘Tho Bronao Ago sttlement ato botwaon the 860 andl 
11000 foot contour on. Danby. Bigg ix am hprentve 
pie aden out fo avons Bul nto 

ave to doubt wnothor Mr: Elgon justified in speaking 
at tne camp at Baton Nab (p's) et Bronze Agee Te 
fotelore rlated to. standing stoner tn Yorahio. ia 
Important, anv wo havo litle dou that Mr. goo ie 
Correct. in ropaniing the trequence of the name." Ol 
Wife” ae Indeatie ofthe orginal cult oat with 
‘montis. ‘Afr, Elgee as tonto Galle field nytoray on 
{ha aatorn moorland ot tho Shir, aa well as lrogular 
‘Sjronze go Ald” and hi hints to tho chartotor 
tnd distibation of those will bo 
Ath hook he rar cola atl, 

4 a niggstivo interpretation of prihirtory. We havo 
confined our atvntion to tho ft lof the book, which 
Sat mare intext to readers of Max than th itor 

‘Tho ‘writer not infrequently roviewn books nein 
* county’ sera, anit novor eases to domand more and 
totter diateibaton snap omental to a proper study of 8 
‘ounty on any other atea, idigh hopes werg entertained, 
by the mdequtey of the aap in Somerwat mi" Coens 
eal but foe hero va lasnontablo falling; only ono 
‘usteution anap on tho ounty seal providod, that 
of Roman Yorkuire (which we ean get from other 
fources). ‘There aroto ailequato prehistoric distribution 
mapa at all ‘CYRIL, FOX. 
































AFRICA. 
ots onthe Customs and Flore of the Tumbu 

Se een Sia 
a a 
Youngs tag 


Prive be 
® of Me, Cul 
he fiw deals with tho npeee of tho usnba 
Kamanga (originally, ws explaitod in. the” Prec, 
ng tribe, titer ome ten diferente at 
the necond with the history oft for which the 
‘writer was able to obtuin most valuable materials from 
i hint instalment. worthily 
containe matter of ‘unusual 
ret. jven by an old nan of wh 
Conntitaton "good village saay bo aad to riko tho 
eosnote.of the ook and thrown & vivid, if pethay 
lunexpected. light on the moral standards of the people, 
‘The good. of the community i the end kept ih vow 
hroughout, andl al the various custonon and Institutions 
Ihave too tndertond with ference to this en. 
Chapters Land II deveribo very flly the staal gone 
through in bullding «village—frst the omens taken in 
fonder to aiscover propitious site, and econ, tho 
tion taken to guard against evil induences. "Mr. 
Young ties given the fullest account of this procedure 
tnt £ have yet anon, exept that of ML. Jumod for the 
Bathonge, shiek differs trom ie considerably in deta 
Ttis not’to be supposed that these customs and 4 
Teoling which dictates them are peculiar to the Tumbuka. 
Kamanga tribe; thero must be an enormous mans of 
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cognate matter still unrecorded, and never to be re- 
corded unioes by an observer of Ns. Young's ce, 
linguistic ebiity and aympathotio insights Te in not 
every one to whom the eer already mentioned eould 
havo confided his view of what makes "a good. village: 

Sacco chapter deat with Hh ant hho, 
coming of ago, and marriage, Under this lat head an 
{important diierence i to bo notod. ‘Tho ently vocal 
rtanization of tho tibo oras * matrilineal, with descent 
£"fhrough the sister's som and with all children bolo 
“ to'the clan of tho mother.” ‘The system localized i 
theNorthem Provinces after the arival of tho” Sflowolea 
‘azul simian at nob tol” Ah ae 

chnge, wan introduced by tho coming of the 
with their patrineal organization ant Toto 
"etiag, which ha flo ben the wubjot of consid 
‘ble dscosion, 

‘The chapters headed ‘ Tabu,’ Omons and Spells, and 
“Nature God-Worip™ te both forma) and 
suggestive and could bo dvelt on at great length, Ohta 
1s tho name for tho High Godformoriy weed in Nynse 
Ind, but ‘uperpodad bythe Yao Mulunga, 
‘Thos are followed by” Justice and" Burial” Among 
soveral points of interest connooted with the later we 
aay noe the re for ringing sho eit bck” 
the end of tho yoar of mouening. ‘This might seem to be 
Inconitnt wid he feat previoualy mentioned oie 
returning to haunt tho vilinge; yee thoro ir no real 
Gonteadistion. "Tho person Tesponaible for the death 
‘haa to be found through the divine, andy if necessary, 

through tho Oneal, "Ail the custom of tho yar of 
owning have to bo carried out and tho group sot 
“frog for norm lite atthe eoromonial ahaving of tho 
“hair, “When that is dono the sprit ean havo no cause 
‘for epontzpont and in weleomed back in tho manner 
1 deed on pr tha pated apt 
<i apparently in to know if any ofits oan aw 

{aed to tako part in the obseguios ad will punish 

thal nda forthe fara ho al it, vishout 
which tho spirit wil rotain'« sono of grievanco, aro 

‘Pe ean isnot complete.” OF no ether 

hhuman groups can ito eld with sch entize truth » 
“ that in Doath they aro not dividod: 

‘This in important, am tho writer has prev 















































ously pointed 
out, boonuso it explains why Africans, working. away 
{rom thoir homes feol—unlas tho distance fa absolutely 
prohibitive~the imperative ndoossty” of returning tt 
hay hear of sickness or death in the family. Anothor 
Point which should bo emphasized iv the falaay of the 
‘widely provalant (but superficial) view shat tho spinte 
{ry ony regarded with dread and diel, 

“tho bool concluden with twonty *oloted faba” and 
1 selection of proverbs. Tho foll-taln aro to m great 
‘xtont identical with tomo rocorded in Nyanja ‘While 
tomo have a wider currency. Tt ia a pity thab the 
traditional Rabbi has boon retained aa th equivalent 
for Kaiudy, but Mz, Young is not the only sinner in this 

spect. No 16, the Monin andy Mother ine 

rv an vatiant of Rattray’s" The Chist ofthe Kalen 
“and his ‘Sonia, and have. noon ono. of more 
Nyanja versions in MISS. “The ‘Children andthe 
«Parents "isa highly original variation onthe very wi 
spread theme of the two personages (usually the Tare 
thd the Hyena) who agreo to ill (or soll) thei mothers, 
oily ag keping oh bargin. Alla then, is may 
bo added, are boing used inthe eountzy at this monnent 
+ tor the purpose of pointing tome moral whieh, to tho 
“talon of the fable, appears to bo impli in the tale 
«Heel Mtr. Young appears to doubt whether all on 

indood, any of them ate of unquestionable antiquity"? 
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bat, having regard to the parallel versions, there ean 
‘ray bono question with raga to tho gretiernunber, 
A.W. 


Suaholl-Wérterbuch, IN Tell, Deutseh-Suahell. Yon 
Dror be Cort veloe "Malan Leip 
178 Kotintssonovrlag von Out Hertocnue” 
Fi 8s pp. Price RAL 
soi, aras ce Vt’ it vaanein 
fay ewe copy was long ogo sutlenty tacd $e 
require rebinding much watar has flowed onder the 
Telige. It wastohy te bo eryeotd Seas the ta ort 
tbeoquant upheaval together wich the paroral de 
Aavanngo ofa longing should havo taped ths 
fistustin ot ig ntocamor” ath compat ithe 
iste of his Swi vetcan” Dr. Vion ueegsnrs 
tetag no gutta, ut Daca Saar ne tienes 
Real’ edt he talented as aacarls ton 
various pointe on ihe naighbouring’eoust (hes Mina 
Biedouary fame a etal cegplomend ts ies 
{complied at Znaibnr, containing ern words not be 
{ond in ihe later np proane vals comtaios ver 
Hb ea ny of Shc he ne apne 
ati Hut A ure compute oeplaned gt endes 
<Abrechnung (with ita compound ooredltiren, Dears 
Honaformular eget Gurtchitotens Roping. ae 
eroding tote na to pres and aurora ane fsa 
Under’ Batmiole Dl fennel 
Purfim, Soh and slowlrer Provera and snipes 
trefeeguenti included tn the aia ape 
‘The introductory notes (pp. ix-xil) provoke an occ 
‘ional question, ‘ Der Kehllaut gh () wie 


























‘Zaptchon-r gosprochon wird jetxt ¢ goachti 
‘8 fact’ that Swahilis, asa rule, give it tho Arablo 
Pronunciation ? As I romomber, ghali, gharama, ghasia 


feria tanneanctrn A 
rio tliat) te ea 
ser a ata ore era 
retain gh), oxcopt shughuli and, I think, faragha, where 
ete tng i 
(Rao Deeg tras ae 
Hae rarer ae mee Se 
Saeed ins ar 
Me ard eg no 
shies Gotan cmeerina ay rit 
Teale aaa al ae 
hogum by the lave Me Klamgoth and competed by Rock 
Brahe ee arora mae 
aed ice teeiea Seca Seer 
aa Fees Rae 
BS ROSES Saree 
Tit ae ot oo em 
sacha eat ese Si 
entre tee od 
i eirebegteiepen ako 
2 aera ie eases 
obs Srited bis Semen eo ae 
po my ret 
Se et ie atlas 
imply’ defconcy, sinoo—aa Mears Raum nnd Roch 
iy ae, ar en 
Senlues estmerinen sete 
Rediciey eearcaris cities 
Soearurire gc auee arte 
Eoin ares eS 























+ Seo the History, pp. 82 ot seq. 
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synonym for the familiar na is needed; and, on Dr. 
Velten’s own showing, it would seem to he confined to 
the southern districts, bordering on Mozambique. For 
‘the rest, the Portugueso element in Swahili is almost 








nogligible. “How many of tho recent English importa: 
tions will take root remains to be soon—<.. for 
instance, p. 90, under dutomobil. To anyone with an 
‘adequate knowledge of German—an important requisit 





for tho sorious atudy of any African languagothi 
work should prove ‘invaluable. we AW. 


ASIA. 
Kiya, Unteannt Berar tm Trpichen 
a apelante Bergstein 

Hrotenag” Zeit 885, Boe tncn 177 


104 ittustrations.. 

‘This book contains tho fruits of an anthropological 
‘expedition carried through in aight months, 1928-0, in, 
‘4 practically still unknown part of Dutch Indonesia, on 
the small mountainous islands of tho Solor-Alor archi- 





polagos, and. in’ tho eastern part of Pores, ‘Tho 
geoeraphical situation of those ‘islands, bridging over 
from the borders of Indonesia to tho Australian con. 


finan ene fo. chartterizn he, what cultval ad 
Anthropologienl situation, Physically there i tho great 
Alifforoneo.Setweon tho ‘coast peopl, tho. Malays” and 
Sundanooo in tho west and northwest, and the population 
of the mountainous intorior of the isandy=-peoplea of 
Molanesian and. Papuan atoek ‘and in-one party of 
Aintinet pygmotd type. Calturally’ cher is eho’ ol 
{nuenco of tho. thdonosian high-cultures_ penetrating 
the ot and northern the agra te 
‘oatern parts mont primitive cultures mull porns, har 
touched by any. forsign intuance. ‘Tho inal between 
throw Tong’prosorved euleuren and tho recent. inflzones 
of Buropenn civilization ‘beings wp. new. interesting 
Problems, often of general importance. for medern 
Eotonial ndminiatation: Te ina great nant of thi booke 
that tho thor door not overlook this wrt of question, 
T'may givo one instanco the problem of the increasing 
{nfluenco of the schools and mfuionary ‘tations. ‘There 

no doubt that. theit beneficial infkuenco also raince 
Bro cont hoi to dalibalza the peopl ceaten 
Show "inteloctunt potty bourgeoisie whieh eopa off 
from manual labour and, more nd moro, reducen the 
focil body of the tiboe (p40). 

‘Romarlexbio is cota thaw 























by which the author 











loads us directly into the real working life of tho peoplo. 
Roligious beliefs or sociological facts are, in his descrip: 
tion, far from boing but collected “material; “wo 





watch them working in tho life of the tribe, and the 
valvo of this presentation remains, even if we do not 
‘agreo with ono or the other explanation of a, cultural 
fact (c.g, the explanation of the ‘ bride-price* out of 
tho patrilineal clan-organization, p. 78). Ono of the 
‘most interesting chapters deals’ with the agricultural 
rites of the East Flores ialandors. "Unlike the logal and. 
‘practical questions concerning land which aro settled 
‘within tho clan by the clan’s ‘ tuan namah” (master 
‘over tho Iand), theso agricultural rituals are settled by 
tho wholo of the community. They are performed by. 
geno "paramount van “natnah," who Nevers year 
desig ono part of the land a‘ scred Nand.’ Hi 
land is worked collectively with the most scrupulous 
observation of all traditional prescriptions. So. two 
important ideas blond in these traditional beliofs : the 
practical idea of indicating for everybody the right 
Eine for tho different egrictitoral activities and. ging 
and 



































to everybody a sort, of‘ pattorn-feld 
schologieal factor of a deep security for everybody's 
for all thoso complicated rituals and religious obligations 
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flint might, in the hand of the ordinary man, bo 
‘rfongy efor, or performet wit too ile power, 
Ire fixed forall’ of "hom in. th most 
five and most powerful way, by tho religious chief 
Tels Gorthy of ological 1 
fin worthy of note that prychologieal questions lio 
‘itch of tho line of the author's interet.. Bo he 
tackles many iaportane problons of native paychoo 
religion and the trust priests, education, ati 
owas rial, Say ela Th we ald at 
ory intoresting toxta (ape, mngical incantations, ote) 
and excellent “ilistrations. ‘accompany’ the. book, we 
hhave enumerated the sort important, although by far 
not all, factors that miako the book’ « most valuable 
monograph 8 NADEL, 














MEXICO. 

Mexico before Cortex, By J. Eric Thompeon. 

New York and London + Charies Seribmern Sons, 

1933. Bin. x Sin, 208 pp. Price 10s. Od. 
‘Mr. Thompson, alroady well-known by his work 

in the Maya field, lus in tho present volume given « 
sneral account of the Mexican civilization bolore tho 
panish conquest, and has wisely made fe to somo oxtent 











complementary to ‘T, A. Joyce's invaluable * Mexican 
hrehwology” by putting the emphasis on aspects of the 
‘old culture othor then thove chielly dealt with by Joyeo. 


‘The remulein'a book whieh can be vuoflly read by tho 
‘udent in conjunction with the workn of Joyee and 
Spinclon, whilo itn at tho samo thno designed t0 be of « 
‘mmowhat popular character. 

"The autlor, as in other works of his, brig an in 

ident and original mind to boar on hia wubject, which 

in him to advance some views which may not receiv 

eral neseptance. ‘This i all to tho good, und whother 
fin findingy aro confirmed by futuro foecarch oF not, It 
jn'eimiating nv uaful to have them siscuanod. 

‘The account of tho. social organization of ancient 
Mosico fn oun ad oa a gv mtu plu fan 
‘wo can judge from the miserably unsatinfactory informine 
Tian ‘whieh has come down t0 us from the. sixtecnth 
ccontury. ‘The only ertilam which ean bo anado on thi 
{tha perhaps too much attention is pald to tho views 
cof Bandalior and thowo of some othor American aocioloe 
{inte Questions an tothe pronty of reckoning by 
Datritineal or matetineal descent aro uncertain enough 
Kinongboter-knon pooplen, mot seem hardly worth 
while making any” stppositions sto" what. was tho 
Uriginal rule of descent In Mexico. 

‘A good deal of atres i aid on tho importance of tho 
cultufal connections with the towiands anu tho south, 
father than with the north. Za this the reviewer finds 

imac im completo agreement with the author. I i 
however, not easy to. agteo that tho. Tonalemadl 
riginated with a pre-Maya people, if by pre-Maya i 

‘rior to the histone Maya of Yucatan or any of 
tho other peoples of allied mpeoch exiting at te time of 
iat Conquest, this fy no doubt correst, but tho 
etme ‘certainly waa (0 "show shat the, ‘ainda 
Srginated with a peoplo who ‘were “Maya in wide 
‘enzo and who spoko some language of tho Maya farily, 
hab ancestral to Choltt of Twclal. Te by no means 
eliows that hocause the Mexicans did not ts the Long 
Gount they therefore must-have borrowed tho calendar 
from a peoplo who were ignorant of Ht, ax otherwibo, 
‘Thompson contends, they would have "borsowed ehis 
Gra algo art isu of higher unite of tie reckon 
{ng "Me best anawer to this ir hi own von jut emacs 
op 284 arto the srvading of ular 
io book is well iluatrated_ andthe price is very 
"RICHARD ©. 8, LONG. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Act of Truth. all ite association ence. Tn the same 





179 Sesser Fee tn, eh ot 
ing with my interpretation of the subtloties 
‘of tho indian Act of Trt, say thae iia" clarly 
“ not of popular origin.” Ido not beliovo that this dis. 
tinction of anthropological data into literary" and 
“popular is eapablo of exuct definition. Both traditions 
Egil evidence difering nly in mansor, sh popular 
ing unsophisticated, the * literary’ sophisticated, and, 
therefore, t9 8 certain extent, co-ordinated and self. 
conscious, I quoted two well-known examples of Acts 
fof Truth from modern foll-lore, T also indicated that 
tho chief sources of information concerning Acts of 
Bruch were th Pali Jatakas ed tho Sanat Ocean of 
‘Story," tho two great treasuro-chosts of the Indian story. 
telling genius. Neither, of courve, is purely * popular? 
for purely ‘literary.’ Howover, tho contoxt of most of 
‘the: Acts suggests, T think, tho older rather than tho 
nowor, the less sophisticated rather than the co-ordinated 
fr self-conscious. ‘Though, hero and there, in Sanslerit. 
liternture, there are threads of argument whl sentiment 
which are obviously something akin, I balievo the 
dovelopment of tho iden is nowhere displayed, I would, 
fn tho contrary, ko to suggest that ll over tho Rast, 
‘there wre numérous methods of affirmation which have 
‘much in common with Acta of Truth 
‘Mr, Rove quotes the staff of Achilios. ‘Though this is 
in tho form of an onth, is it not aotually a manipulation 
fof a normal Homeric aimile? AMl that is said in As 
this staff was stripped and ix doad, 90 shall tho Groakes 
“lig tripped and cloud bofore Hctot.” ‘The question 
however, compleatod by tho perisianco ofthe bles 
‘bough, rod of Jesse, in folk-lore, permutating on ono 









































ly towards tho Laucky "veo that always, bears 

find flowors, and on the othor toward tho, Novo gay of 

Ena savor fon, Iho At of ray ae ie 
nck 





implost, is nolthar moral nor 
ie my ian was aed thet 
‘change colour and wo give him ay. 
‘western interprotation.” ‘The Orient, 4 
tod politeness damnands frequent lying. Why ahould 
‘sayoke worry about being eought ous fy 
{s tan before men and gods, but an Aah of Truth is on 
different plano, Te in obviouly far more serous, 
‘Parlils say bo mogetod, tho common factor boing 
that thos forte of wilrmation wil extract tho feath 
‘whore the roligoun oath fala A-MGuhammedan, who 
Tice upon the Horan, will spea the truth with his hand 
‘upon his son's head or by his Watan (tsb ot hereditary 
Holding; nowadays, ‘nationality, nationalists). Some- 
thing of the name quality of simple realiem seems to m0 
0 underlie the Chineso oath by the broken plate, or tho 
Hindu oath, holding tho cows tail or Pipa leaves. T 
‘havo hear und io by all his gods, and toll the truth 
swan aia afr by the Ring tiperor's hed on a 
topper coin pulled suddenly out of the pocket, “There is 
stig the poworfol Mahammadan oath by bread and eat. 
‘, Rovo would say that all theo object wero vary 
“full of Mana.” “This is sclontifo ahortband with 
‘vengeance, if nob mere jargon; for even “Noter and 
Queree*(p. 188) hint cautfounly that personaltics aro 
probably implicit in the orginal concoption. {ean only 
IRiggest that there i an appeal to the truth of the past, 
for rather to the past in the prevent, in an adfimaation 
bby eon or by hefeditary status, which may contain the 
rdiments of tho Act of Drath, "do not think that the 
Broken plate mere symboliam ("So let mo be broken") 
nor the onth by bread and salt mere mysticism, Here 
the foreo of the commensalinn of tribel, unity’ cannot 
lirainate the basio conception of the staf of life, with 


















of person 
‘way the cow's tail antl the Pipal loaves aro not purely 
Yellgious; indoed, they aro rligions in entively dierent 
‘way though the form of tho oath does not vary, Th 
ovaronce for tho cow is Brahnanieal, an instilled senti- 
‘ent, which hangs upon the idea of purieation and the 
to heaven Who Pipal treo, on the other hand, 
Tdigenous and Yowa everywhere. asthe posible 
residenco of sprite, In both thoso case, tho oath te not 
by theo god, but by the validity of sontimanta and associa. 
tlons'of religious ordor.” Mose. suggests that 
‘pantoraime might assist the spoken word.” think it 
inclenr that pantomime does nov enter into the question 
‘of th onth itl, though fe plays ies part tn all inieasions 

fand inthe carémonial of tho’ law. What doos ve 
Commonly enter into the oath, is tactual contact with 
tho object sworn by, an insinténco ‘upon phiynoal exit 
fence in the prosent Ih tarms of tho pant, oF of established 
tradition, which sooms to mo to. bo’ expressed. most 
cloarly and at ite simplest in tho Indian Ast of Truth, 
XK. pr B. CODRINGTON, 

















Childhood and Totemism («/. Man, 1982, 62; 1933, 05). 
Sin,—With all respect to Mr, Hornblower, he 
180 nc noe norm £4 t reais tho Implctions 
ta ntatonanie” We are cling’ bith sw 
linked conceptions he fase eoncetiog hat bass 
trevdungura suaai kad th tofeaidais comsopton 
SERS pelpis ana turn teamenon it beara, There ere 
{oar "btorioaty peenble earn’ by which shee 
conceptions could entor a child's mind :*(1) Experience. 
SR'NE om of gto of Shans conenptns dls ie sbeioealy 
tenant gm ofthe ste, hi county 
HU intpeabable, a) Gaoumanterien from others 
‘This is the solution which I believe to be the correct one, 
But which doen age commensal oe dornblower 
isd Sa tha as We uur supe uve peas 
Bo arinstare ef ronda fat und igh 
t Rolon (4) nagation. in tia case wo tats 
Pontlato' ronathahlo sion of colmldancon by which 
Bier many” Moglan lcm slot and ck to Soe 
tia cnarlloge fut of tnlion ponte cas. 
"Ant ite of he wort “howe f Be ehicen acqlee 
a fnovladgo of fe by iutinct or by fmaginaton fie 
fet la oo tt sume ager me nes 
{Sopaets malo th ccussptbas oth witch fe 
Seeded RAGLAN. 
































Growing Up in New Guinea (of. Max, 1982, 174; 


1933, 83). 
184 36 O°W. 0. rar rptien to eho 
(Qlax, 1933, 83) that he we 
exeopion tee tabva ty be serio 
SEEN atte ath edo wah a bo die 
doorway thei of tis hacia whic a ous waggnatel 
Sear etca Grencaked® Gout of Age in Bam wer 
Suet aay spate nates Afi he vin 
SeFoctus's two volae eppemred cnaiderehly Aer 
Re sevow as Writoas and Diatop Moseon Bulut 
evap ping re cri entero 
hin" taetade Bo ith Ccacy isomers toned 
nik, “He'd gbe'douly De: Mend’y eld experience, 
Hn ragraticd at het ueoncab of Manas alban wat 
Pee atthe at greeter tren io te 
toatl pardolgg then tio cbropeloga 
‘The ivr Wopes thas this note toy etntract any 
wrong lento Sh say haves been ea 
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OBJECTS FROM A CHALCOLITHIC CAVE IN NORTH SYRIA. 
N.B—Fig. 1 from Area A. Pigt, 2, 8 and f from Area B 
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Syria: Archeology. With Plate 0. O'Brien. 
‘A Chaleolithic Cave Site in North Syria, By 1. P. O'Brien, 


1, Exrropveriox, 

‘The partial exonvation of this sito was undertaken at the roquett and withthe financial 4 QO) 
assistance of M. Claude Prost of the Syrian Department of Antiquities. ‘The Oriental Institute 
of Chicago had chosen for their excavations two tells close to the villago of Rihanich, roughly halfway 
between Aleppo and Antioch, and it was hoped that minor excavations in the vicinity of these mounds 
would afford evidence of the culture sequenco of the district in general and of the tells in particular. 
‘This hope was to some extent realized by the results of the cave hereafter described, For the purpose 
of this note, however, only the Chalcolithic levels will be dealt with in any detail. 

‘As several caves and rock shelters occur in the limestone walls of small ravines near Tell 
Jedede, one of the two sites chosen by the 
Oriental Institute, one of these caves was 
selected for excavation in September, 1932. 


















2. Descnrerion or Srre, 
‘The cave is situated at the foot of a low bluff 
nestone at the apex of the two arms of the 


of 








(CLAY WITH CHOPPED STRAW AS D{GRAISSANT. 
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short Wady Hamam, which converge here before spilling their combined storm waters onto the plain. 
‘The cave faces due north and from the top of the cliff a commanding view over the Plain of Antioch 
to the Amanus Mountains is obtained. 

‘Te consists of a single chamber, roughly semi-circular in shape, about fifteen metres long by about 
ight metres deep, and is partly enclosed and sheltered by the curve of the cliff on either side. Across 
‘the mouth a rough wall of stones had been built below the overhang. Almost to the top of this the 
‘small terrace is steeply banked as a result of earth washing off the field above the cave. ‘Towards the 
‘west end both wall and terrace slope down to the common level of the interior of the cave at the point 
Which was being used as the entrance, as the cave was then still in use as a habitation or stable. 


SECTION tiroucn SECTION tirouan B. 
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Fro, 7. nono sinovoe Dxrostrs a sum CAVE. 


8. Tun Worx. 

Te must be understood that the plan of the cave is approximate only, as no surveying instruments 
swore available at the time, “However, it was made as accurate as possible by offsetting from a base-line 
across the mouth of the cave. 

‘The method of excavating used throughout was by digging down in thin layers of about eight 
‘contimetres each (i.e., about the depth of a pick stroke), after which the loosened earth was taken out 
and searched by hand, 

‘Tho first area excavated (A in Fig. 8) measured five and a half metres by threo metres, and lay 
swell to the middle of the cave to the left of the shallow entrance. ‘The surface before excavation 
sloped slightly back from the mouth, ‘This tilt in the deposit was also apparent in the underlying 
‘trata until nearly two metres depth had been reached. A total depth of 3-68 metres was dug, after 
‘which it was not practicable to go down any further. 

‘Area B included almost the whole of the west side of the cave, and a trench was carried out 
eyond the mouth into the terrace. ‘The comparative lack of pottery, ete., below the Late Bronze 
‘Ago deposits in the outer, or north end of the trench, showed that prior to that period only the back 
half of the cave was in use, perhaps asa result of inclement weather. On the west side a broad shelf of 
soft decomposed rock soon appeared and somewhat lessened the working area. After a few days it 
collapsed. ‘The results from this section confirmed and considerably augmented those from A. Slight 
differences in the levels of the strata were due to the varied slope of the deposits in the two sections. 

‘An interesting feature of the lower levels of both areas was the presence of three well-defined 
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layers consisting of compact, yellow, sandy material and harder Iumps of rock, almost wholly sterile. 
‘Those proved beyond doubt to be the results of repeated rock falls from the roof of the cave, and may 
have been caused either by earthquakes or, more likely, by the disintegration of this type of limestone 
due to long, abnormally wet conditions. Above and below the first layer of this material encountered 
‘there were ocoupation levels containing black hand-made pottery, bumished and incised, Prof. 
J. L. Myres long ago suggested a connection between the occurrence of this class of pottery and a wet 
climate! In this cave the process of rock decomposition is still going on wherever the stone is under 
or in contact with damp earth, It was particularly evident in the rock shelf in B mentioned above. 
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Area A. 
‘The strata are numbered and described from the surface down. Levels are in metres and 
centimetres. 
Level. 

Q) A thin layer of dust, ash, and dung; modern Arab sherds, animal bones, ete. 

(2) 0+ 0-0-19 Dark earth with local hearths; Arab pottery, etc. 

(8) 0-19-0-22 ‘Thin band of black hearth decreasing towards the entrance of cave, 

(4)£0-22-0-40 Brown earth ; mixed Arab and Byzantine sherds. 

0-40-0-62 Brown earth; Byzantine sherds only, 

(5) 0-62-1-66 Reddish-brown earth becoming darker after 1 metre, after which Roman sherds 
become mixed with Late and Middle Bronze wares (some of which were de- 
corated), showing considerable disturbance of the deposit. 

(6) 1-66-1-85 Dark earth; red and black polished ware begins to appear. Red sherds burnished 
both sides ; black ware, somo incised and hand-made. 

(7) 1-85-2:18 Barth a deep chocolate colour; much black hand-made incised ware between 
1-85 and 2-00. A few red-brown sherds of similar technique occur. After 
2-00 m. pottery decreases in amount. 

(8)_2-18-2-30 First layer of roof débris; sterile. 

¥ «The Early Pot Fabrice of Asia Minor.” Journ. Roy. cAnthr. Inst, XXXL, 1908. 
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(9) 2:30-2-62 Brown loamy earth ; alittle black incised ware, 
(10) 2-62-3-06 Second layer of roof débris; sterile. 
(11) 3-06-3-16 Dark hearth ; no pottery ; a few charred animal bones, 
(12) 3-16-3-60 Third layer of roof debris; sterile. 
(13) 3-60-3-62 ‘Thin band of grey ash followed by more decomposed roof débris. In the first few 


centimetres of the latter a perfect Neolithic lance point in dark brown flint and a 
flake of obsidian were found. 


Area B. 

Layers (1) to (6) were consistent with the equivalent layers in A, and need not be described. ‘The 
horizontal area of (7), howover, was somewhat lessened by the outcropping of the first stratum (8), 
of roof débris, which also proved thicker here than the corresponding layer in A. As regards objects, 
however, (7) proved much more prolific here than in A, for besides pottery, many small objects, includ- 
{ng small jadite and other stone celts, bone points, bead pendants of stone and implements of flint 
‘andl obsidian were found, ‘The sterile layer of roof Aébris (8), which separated this occupation level 
from the one below, thinned rapidly out under the rock shelf, showing that the latter had broken the 
fall of the roof débris and prevented it from accumulating us thickly here as further out. 

Level. 

(9) 2-48-2-83 Brown loamy earth containing a little black burnished and brown burnished ware, 
‘At 2-65 m. a sherd with a burnished purplish slip (probably hamatite) was 
found. From the same level came part of a vessel of light fawn gritty clay with 
small oval incisions under the rim, 

(10) 2+88-8°12 Second layer of roof débris; sterile. ‘This also thinned out under the overhanging 
shelf, ‘The thinnest part was superimposed on an earlier occupation level not 
represented in A, from which came a flint point and a stone pestle ; several large 

4 doulders further broke up the continuity of this stratum, 

(11) 8-12-8-20 Dark hearth ; fow bumt animal bones. 

(12) 3-20-3-90 ‘Third and last layer of roof débris; no trace was present in this of the thin band of 
grey ash noted in A at 3-60 m,, but objects occurred in the material itself, 
proving that isolated visits must have been paid to the eave at the period of the 
rock falls, and, a8 the ash layer in A shows, some attempt was made to live 
there, From 3-45 m. came a Inege, flat pebble with marks on the surface made 
by cutting; from 3:55 m. came a small lump of very coarse pottery containing 
large grit, a bone point, the tip of a flint lance similar to the one from A, and 
the broken butt end of another; at 3°65 m, wore found a lump of rough pottery 
containing small pebbles and a burnt fossil shell. At 3-00 m. the yellow material, 
though still decomposed, became sufficiently hard to indicate rock bottom at 
last. 








‘Description or Onsnots my Puare O ann Text Fra. 8. 
Objects from Area A. 
pl. 

1. ‘The base of a small bowl with three pointed legs, pink, whecl-made, M. Prost thought it to be 
Hittite, 1-63 m. 

2, Decorated sherd ; purplish-black on grey slip, wheel-made. 1-68 m. Another specimen from 
the same level had a black band and herring-bone pattern on grey ( ?) Early Middle Bronze. 

3. Fragment of rim, red burnishing all over, broad arrow incisions under lip. 1-86 m, 

4, 5, and 6. Three fragments black, burnished, hand-made ware with incisions. In No. 4 the 
upper part was more highly burnished than the rest. No. 6 was slightly carinated. 1-84 m. 

7. A flake of obsidian. 3-65 m. 

8. A lance point in dark-brown fint, 3-65 m, 

All the remaining objects are from Area B. 
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Fig. 2. 
A limestone pebble used as a drill-eap, circular hollows on either side. 1-68 m. 
Flint knife, retouched along back. 1+70 m, 
‘Fragment of a bone point. 1-85 m. 
Flat bead in translucent jadite, 1-85 m. 
Bone plaque with hole for suspension. 1+85 m. 
. Part of a black burnished dish. 1-70 m. 
. Fragment of a jar, partly burnished red slip, incised. 1-85 m, 
. Black burnished and incised sherd, 185 m. 


eaeseeer 


Fig. 3. 
. Flint point, rough retouching, 3-05 m. 
. Pragnient of a stone pestle. 3-05 m. 
. Large fiat pebble with marks of cutting on surface, 3-4 
‘Dip of flint lance point, fine pressure flaking on under side, +58 m, 
. Bone point. 3:55 m. 





peer 


Big. 4. 
1, and 2, ‘Two flakes of obsidian. 1-95 m. 
3. A bead pendant or seal ; grey-green stone. 2-00 m, 
4 and 5. ‘Two broken bone points. 1+95-2-00 m. 
6. Sea shell used as colour container ; traces of red pigment still adhering. 1+95-2-00 m. 
7, Large flint core. 1-95 m. 
8. Bone point, 1-95-2-00 m. 
9 and 10. Two stone pendants; in No. 9 the thread hole entered the side and emerged at the top, 
and in the base was an oval depression due to boring, 1+95~2-00 m. 
11, Button made from a sherd of red polished ware, 1-95-2-00 m. 
12. A hollow cylinder of white stone ; probably calcite, 1+95~-2-00 m, 
18, Flint knife with tang for hafting. 1+95-2-00 m, 





Fig. 5. 
Alll the following were found at 2+20 metres. 
1, Half of a rolled pebble of obsidian, broken in two, and perhaps used as a mirror. 
2 and 3. Two bone points (leg bones of gazelle). 
4, 5, and 6, Celts of jadite. 
7. Small flint knife, 
8. Flint hammer. 
9 and 10. Two flakes of obsidian. 
LL. Black, burnished sherd, sling-hole under lip. 
12. Pieoe of bow! in fawn-coloured clay with small oval incisions under lip. 


N.B—No trace was apparent in the incisions of the black pottery of white filling such as was 
found in the similar ware from Sakje Geuzi and elsewhere, though this does not, of course, necessarily 
prove that it was not present originally. 


Humax Resars. 


‘Unfortunately, human bones were very few, and those found were so fragmentary as to be useless 
for any exact study, ‘They included from A : two fragments of infant jaws, one with the first and second. 
molars in the jaw, but unerupted, 1-63 m.; a piece of an adult jaw from 1-68 m. 

In B were found a piece of adult jaw, a few pieces of skull, all broken anciently, 1-85 m.; from the 
roof débris in the trench at 3-20 m. came the head of an adult humerus. No other bones were associated, 
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with any of the above, so one must assume that the burials, if such, were disturbed anciently, probably 
by burrowing animals, 
Nore on ax OpEN Station NEAR THE Cave, 

Previous to the excavation of the cave described above I had noted the presence of large numbers 
of implements and cores of cherty flint lying on the surface of afield between the cave and Tell Jedede. 
‘Those artifacts, especially the cores, closely resemble those found at Makertou, in Trak, some of which 
‘were presented to the British Museum by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company.* On the same field there 
occurred small jadite celts of the type found in the lower levels of the cave, All the above implements 
‘occurred in the greatest numbers on the surface of a low hump in the field, and it seems likely that 
here was a small village dating back to the earliest times, as witnessed by the cores, ete., which would 
‘appear to be earlier than the Chalcolithio celts of jadite, T. P. O'BRIEN. 


Kharga Expedition. Misses E. W. Gardner and G. Caton-Thompson. 

‘Summary Report on the Kharga Expedition of 1932-33. By B. W. Gardner. 

199 Tee vere in Kasse dusing the last sonson of the theo yoasy’ programme to which 
sixteen weeks were devoted, was, in the absence of Miss Caton:THompson, mainly geological. 

Exoept for ten days spent in investigating a fossil spring area on the floor of the depression six miles 

north of Kharga, the rest of the time was devoted to an examination of the boundary scarp. 

At the first camp noar Kharga the existence of a second group of fossil springs was confirmed. 
‘These lie on the upthrow side of the main north-south line of disturbance passing through Kharga 
and east of the spring area, ‘Those at Kharran, described in former reports, lie on the downthrow 
side, and, as at Kharran, the Kharga springs were not direotly associated with the belt of weakness, 
though the presence of a branch fault passing north of the spring group was suspected. ‘This could 
not be confirmed owing to the extensive sand covering. In this region the importance and great 
antiquity of the breccia episode was further emphasized by the thick eapping of breccia on the high 
isolated hills south of Gebel Tarif, 

The north-west scarp was next visited, the second camp being established at Umm Dabadib, 
a ‘Roman’ fort and sottlement twenty-five miles north-northwest of Kharga. Here the old under- 
ground water channels explored and desoribed by Mr. Beadnell have been re-opened and four settlers 
ate cultivating the land. Water seemed abundant and good and it was thought that this supply, 
easily available from the junction of the Surface Water Sandstone with the underlying clays, might 
have been utilized in pre-Roman times. So far as our investigations went this was not the case, 
Neither did the Palolithic people have much interest in this area, but the makers of small tools and 
arrowheads of fine quality seem to have lived among the wind eroded hummooks of red silty wash 
which are such a conspicuous feature at the mouths of the wadis. This silty wash not only forms 
extensive plains but runs up the wadis for a considerable distance and is occasionally found on the 
water-sheds between them. It was never seen to grade into the gravel of the terraces and would seem 
to be best explained as due mainly to wind action. ‘The concentration of implements around the 
‘hhummocks is probably due partly to the shelter provided by them, and partly to the rain pools that 
must have been found in the hollows between them. Similar implements were found on the top of the 
north-east scarp in and around a silty pan in which rain had obviously collected in former times. 

No tufa was found either in situ or in thenumerous and well-developed gravel terraces of the wad 

‘From Umm Dabadib an excursion was made to Ain Amur, a slightly brackish well high up on the 
southern side of the deep inlet leading westwards towards Dakhla, Here Wadi Tufa was found in 
considerable quantity, but it contained few shells or leaves and the area as a whole was also singularly 
poor in tools. 

Returning to Umm Dabadib the main camp was then moved to the north-eastern comer of 
the depression and for the rest of the season the tufa outcrops of the eastern searp between latitudes 
25° 56 and 26° 5'—a distance of some 63 miles—were examined in detail. 








+ Antiquaries Journ. TIL p. 04. 
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‘The main results of this work were as follows :— 

(1) The dating of the top tufa terrace at Refuf both by advanced Acheulean hand-axes in a 
scree deposit beneath the tufa and by cores and flake tools without hand-axes interbedded in the tufa 
itself—the first time implements had been found in such a situation, 

(2) The location of a second great mass of Plateau Tufa in the most southerly outcrop mapped 
by Dr. Ball, bearing the same relation to the Wadi type as that at Bulag (of. Geog. Journ., Nov. 1982, 
pp. 389-91). 

(3) The mapping of this outcrop for an additional ten miles of hitherto unexplored ground. 

(4) The collection of nine species of shells new to Kharga, and of 

(5) beautifully preserved leaves which it is hoped may be identifiable. 

(6) The finding of tools of Middle Paleolithic types in situ in tho Wadi Tufa of the southern 
outerop. 

(7) Tho discovery of an unmapped pass—the Aqaba M’tana—in latitude 25° 5'—climbing the 
scarp by means of tufa terraces, and the find of an early Old Kingdom bowl at the top of the pass. 

Riding south for a day's exploratory journey still more tufa was seen lining a dep unmapped bay 
in the scarp. Since, however, this was at least four days from water and our transport: facilities were 
already strotched to their limit, this new alluring area was left unexamined. 

‘A week before the Kharga work and four days afterwards were spent in the Nile Valley comparing 
the tufa outcrops there with those of Kharga. A similar succcasion of Plateau and Wadi Tufas was 
noted, the latter with tools and shells in situ as in Kharga, ‘The occurrence of similar types of exotic 
shells in both areas affords a valuable link between them. 

‘The European personnel of the expedition consisted of Miss Frances Purser of Trinity College, 
Dublin, for the whole time, and Miss McKinnon Wood for half the season, to both of whom the 
expedition owes much, particularly in the successful collection of shells. One Kufti workman, two 
Jocals and a cook, four camel men and nine camels completed the party. Eleven working camps in all 
‘were established in Kharga and three in the Nile Valley. 

‘As in former years the expedition was generously helped by Mr. 0. H. Little, Director of the 
Geological Survey, and by the officers of the Frontiers District Administration in Kharga, 





Note to Subscribers to the Predynastic Research Committee of the Institute. By @. Caton-Thompson. 

As announced to subscribers in June, 1932, it was decided that the last season of the three years’ 
programme of prehistoric research in Kharga Oasis should be devoted by Miss Gardner to the 
extension and co-ordination of tho geological information upon which pivot the archeological results. 

‘Her summary report indicates the scope of the work: it rounds off several problems carried 
over from former seasons. ‘Two points, however, unstressed in her report, need emphasis from me. 
‘The first is the excellence of her organisation which enabled her to execute, without a hitch, intensive 
work in singularly remote and desolate spots on the boundary scarps, during which a distance of 200 
miles was covered. It is one thing to visit these areas hurriedly and lightly equipped, though how few 
Buropeans have, in fact, done it; quite another to remain in them with a party of 11 human beings 
and 9 camels for weeks. 

‘The second point which receives no prominence in her report is the fact that a fine collection of 
Paleolithic tools found in situ in, under, and over tufas, has been added to the previous collections. 
‘These, being mainly associated groups of considerable numbers, not only provide weleome additional 
data for typological questions which, the world over, are in process of drastic revision, never to be 
furthered by surface collecting, but furnish also an invaluable supplement to the body of stratigraphical 
information obtained in former years. Both tho vertical and the horizontal range of Paleolithic 
evidence has been enlarged by this season's research. 

In the late prehistory of Kharga some groups of dwarf tools and arrow-tips associated with rare 
‘coneave-base arrow-heads of Faiyum Neolithic type, found in the Umm Dabadib area, are noticeably 
important. 

PeThe progress of the work has been summarized from time to time in periodicals and in the press, 
‘The most important of these reports appeared in the Geographical Journal, Nov., 1932, under the title 
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‘The Prehistoric Geography of Kharga Oasis.’ ‘This article, somewhat revolutionary in suggestions, 
drew a critical commentary from Mr. H. J. L, Beadnell in the issue of February, 1933, to which reply was 
made in the same number. A stimulating discussion of certain points was continued in the same 
Journal last June to which Miss Gardner, Dr. John Ball, director of Desert Surveys, Mr. Little, director 
Geological Survey, Egypt, and Dr. K. 8. Sandford contributed. Other articles dealing with the work 
have appeared in the Geological Magazine, September, 1982, under the heading * Some Problems of the 
* Pleistocene Hydrography of Kharga Oasis’; in Max, May, 1931 and Juno, 1982; in Antiquity, June, 
1981; in the Ilustrated London News, May 2, 1931; and in Phe Times, April 13, 1931, 

‘Though the immediate needs of provisional publication have thus been satisfied, subscribers will be 
glad to learn that the otherwise impending financial difficulty of publication of the full and synoptical 
results of the three seasons’ work has been averted by a generous offer from the Institut d’Egypte to 
include it, subject to formal acceptance in draft, in their well-known series of Mémoires, which already 
coritains Miss Gardner's monograph on the Faiyam Mollusca. 

Complete record and abundant illustration are thus assured. Line drawings of the selected 
implements have been entrusted to Miss Mary Erskine Nicol, and already 450 tools have been dealt 
with in pen drawings of very exceptional quality. It is regrettable that the large series of picked tools 
retained by the Cairo Museum are thus inevitably omitted from amongst the figured specimens. 

‘The Egyptian Department of Antiquities, in enforcing upon prehistoric research laws designed for, 
‘and suited only to, the normal field of dynastic and predynastic excavation, thus penalizes its national 
sstone-age collections not less than it hinders the research worker : the reciprocal loss is deplorable, 
In its own self-interest fresh regulations, permitting the temporary export, under agreed safeguards, 
of stone-age collections pending proper study and publication, and unmutilated by the capricious 
retention of picked specimens from geologically associated groups, should be introduced without 
delay. This was the unanimously expressed and impersonal opinion of prehistorians of all nations 
represented at the International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistorio Soiences in 1932." Subject 
to the approval of the Egyptian Government, one would urge the appointment at the earliest practicable 
opportunity, of a small international committee of eminent prehistorians (the geological element in its 
composition not being omitted), to reconsider the whole question, which affects other countries besides 
Egypt, and to draw up suggestions for consideration by Departments of Antiquities as to the best 
‘means to safeguard the rightful claims of national collections without hindering the advance of scientific 
prehistoric research, 

‘The completion of the three years’ plan in Khatga must not pass without the expression of deep 
thanks to those whose financial support made it possible. ‘That during a period of unparalleled 
monetary stress and crushing taxation, support to an annual average of £666 should be forthcoming 
for archeological spade-work with a strictly unsensational purpose, will be inspiring to a wider circle 
of research workers than the actual recipients, 

The Predynastic Research Committee of the Institute, which has so ably backed the work under 
the energetic chairmanship of Professor J. L. Myres, remains in being until the completion of publication 
and allocation to museums of the finds. 

Our thanks are given also to Mr. G. D. Hornblower, who shouldered the additional burden of 
Hon. ‘Treasurer to the expedition; and to Miss R. M. Fleming, who both as Recorder of Section H. 
and Assistant Editor of Maw, has throughout rendered the expedition frequent and much appreciated 
service. G. CATON-THOMPSON. 

* The resolution, adopted by the plenary session of the Congress on 6 August 1932, was as follows : 
“ Quo le Congrés International des Sciences Préhiatoriques ot Protohistoriques enxegistro aves un profond rogret 
“ Im nouvelle quo Te Département des Antiquités du Gouvernement Bgyption oppose cortains diicultés & Yétudo 
‘scientifique de Ja préhistoire du pays. Lo Congrts, tout on respectant le droit do la nation Egyptionne de garder 
et do disposer dos documenta de to or it ment général des études prdhistor 
ques, pre lo gouvernement Egyption de s'assurer quo les trouvaills prébistoriquos sofent administedes d'une fagon 
‘vraiemont scientifique, pour que les collections soiont et roatent acceasibies aux études spécialistes ot que dea lots 
“ de diverses provenances ot de divers niveaux ne soient pas madlangée: on particulier, de prendro las mocures 
“ néeessires pour quo les trouvaillen préhistoriques dont I'étude sci 
“ Jeur matériel, no soiont pas separdes sans regarder cot aspect do scientifique et que des obstacles ne 
“ soiont pas interposés a lour examination tarporaire & éteangor par des savants spocialistes.” 
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Italy : Archeology. Moretti. 
A Hut-Urn Recently Discovered in the neighbourhood of Rieti, Italy. By @. Moretti, Superintendent 
of Excavations at Rome. 

In December, 1928, a hut-urn (urna a capanna) was discovered accidentally at Bassano- 184 
Collano in the land of the Scolopi Fathers, by the road from ‘Tre-Stradi to Ponte Crispolti, in 











the district of Campo-reatino, on whose south margin rises the traver 
stands Rieti. 

Within the um, with ashes and bumed bones, were found two bronze blades of so-called * razors,” 
one square, the other single-edged; a long bronze wire which served to bolt the * door’ to the 
opening of the um, Nearby was a one-handled vessel. ‘The clay urn, in its tum, had been 
enclosed in a large chest of porous travertine which was found in fragments: only the apex 
remained whole. ’ 

‘This is not the first time that this locality has yielded hut-urns. Some years ago another was 
found whole, and in it two clay broken vessels and three broken objects of bronze. G. MORETTI. 
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OBITUARY. 


W.E, Roth: born 2 April, 1861 : died § April, 1933. 
We regret to reeord the death on Sth April, 
185 1983, of Dr. Waiter, Roth, who was an 
Honorary Wellow of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 

1. W. E, Roth was tho last of « number of 
sons ‘of Dr. Mathias Roth, surgeon, of Wimpole 
Street, London, all of whom distinguished them- 
selves in cither anthropology or surgery. We noted 
in 1925 tho death of one, Mr. I, Ling Roth, formerly 
Keopor of Benkficld Muscum, Halifax, 

Walter Edmund Roth wes born in London on 
2nd April, 1861, Ho was educated at the Collage 
Marictte,  Boulogne-surMer, and at Paris and 
Darmoatadt, Ho later studiod at University College 
School, London, where he remained from 1868 to 
1878 and whero in his last year ho was First Silver 
Medalist for biology and comparative anatomy. 
He proceeded to Magan Callge, Oxia, nd 
‘graduated B.A., with honours in biology in 1884, 
tind was a Demy (scholar) of the college, He sub: 
oquently’ quaifed with the degrees of MR.CS. 
(Bng,), LR.C.P, (London), being attached to 
St, Thomas's Hospital, and was for a timo demon 
strator to Sir Ray Lankester, At the ago of 27 
he was appointed ‘Dirwetor of tho “Government 























School of Mines and Industries, South Austré 
‘and six yours later was placed in’ charge as medical 
officer of the Boulia, Cloncurry, and Normanton 


public hospital in North Queensland. In 1897 ho 
ecarne Chief Protector of Aboriginals, Quoensland, 
‘post which gave him the opportunity of studying 
the native inhabitants in much detail. “He was 
lator (1905) the sole Royal Commissioner to inquire 
into the conditions of natives of Western Australia 
‘and for a timo was in private practice in Tasmania, 
In 1006 ho was appointed a sipendinry magintrate 
‘and protector of Indians and Government. medical 
officer in the Pomeroon district in British Guiana, 
where he spent the following nino years, From 
1016 he was also in charge of the Demerara River, 
Rupununi, and North-West districts, and. on re: 
tirement ftom the Civil Servico at the age of 67 
‘was appointed Curator of tho Georgetown Museum 
of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society 
and Government Archivist. 

In addition to being an Honorary Fellow of the 
Institute W. E. Roth was an honorary membor of 
‘the anthropological societies of Berlin and Florenco, 
‘and in 1902 was president of the anthropological 
section of the Australian Association for the Advanee- 
‘ment of Science in Hobart, Tasmania, and received 
the Clarke medal of the Royal Society’ of New South 
Wales for original researches in natural science. 
He had the distinction of leading three scientific 
expeditions in British Guiana, 

is contributions to ethnology exhibit the pains- 
taking accuracy in detail of text and illustration 
of a man who was devoted to his studies, and his 
‘works on the native inhabitants of North’ Quoens- 
land and on the Guianeso Indians are now valued 
‘works of reference, 

















‘The extract which follows is reproduced with 
acknowledgement from the extraordinary issue of the 
official gazette of British Guiana which was pub- 
lished on 6th April to announce the death of 
W.E. Roth, “.. . Dr. Roth was an an- 
“ thropologist whose ‘work had won for him « 
“ world-wide reputation, He was a recognized 
“authority on ‘the Guiana Indians, while his 
“ translations of the Travels of Richard and Robert 
“ Schomburgk showed his great eapacity both as 








“an editor and translator, as well as his wide 
“ Imowledge of the country and its peoples. "His 
“death will be widely mourned as an irreparable 


“Joss in the Imowledge and study of primitive 
“races, In Dr. Roth British Guiana hes further 
“lost an enthusiastic and zealous worker and a. 
‘loyal friend who gave unsparingly of his time 
to all studies of value and interest to the 
“Colony...” 


‘Tho following list of publications is compiled 
from the catalogue of the Royal Expire Society 
(1930) -— 

1897, Ethnological studies among the NW. 
Contral Queensland aborigines, Bri 
dane 

Notes on social and individual nomen- 
lature among certain North Queensland, 
aborigines. Roy. Soe. Queensland, Vol. 
XII. 

North Queensland Ethnological Builetin, 

Nos. 1 to 6, Nos. 7 and 8." Queensland, 

Home Secretary's Department. Bris: 

bane, 

Games, sports and amusements of the 
North Queensland aborigines. Austral 
‘Assoc. Adv, Science, Vol. IX. 

Notes on savage life in the early days of 
Westorn Australian settlement. Roy. 
‘Soe, Queensland, Vol, XVIL. 

North Quoonsland Ethnography. Reaorde 
of the Australian Museum, Vol. VI. 
Some technological notes from the Pome- 

roon River, British Guiana, J.R.A... 

Vol. XXXIX, 1909, pp. 26, ff. 

North Queensland ethnography; trans- 
port and trade; decoration, deformation 
and clothing; “huts and shelters; pos 
tures and abnormalities; social ‘and 
individual nomenclature. Records of 
the Australian Museum, Vol. VII. 
Sydnoy. 

Narcotics and stimulants of the Guianese 
Indian. British Guiana Medical Annals, 

Old time Indians, Timehri, Vol. I. 

On the native drinks of the Guianese 
Indian. Timehri. Vol. TI. 

Some examples of Indian mimicry, fraud, 
and imposture. Timehri. Vol. VII. 








1901-06, 








1902, 


1902, 


1008. 


1009, 


1910. 


ion. 


1912, 


1021, 
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1922-83. Richard Schomburgh’s Travele in British 
Guiana, 1840-44. Translated and edited 
by W. E.R, Georgetown. 

1929, Additional studies of tho arts, erafts, and 


customs of the Guiana Indians, ‘with 
ial reference to those of sotthorn 
ish Guiana, Smithsonian Inatitu 
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tion, Bureaw of American Ethnology. 
Bultn 91. Waakngtons 4 


Acknowledgement is due to the Daily Arjosy 

the Daily Chronicle, both of Georgetown, 
ish Guiana, for some of the information included. 
in the above notice, 





KINGSLEY ROTH. 


REVIEWS. 


ARcHoLosy: 
Pruriicrieie "Vinds 1, industria. Cinabariea 1 
Reomasie t Vint ogo doauntlla, Staabe 
Sour Say tn preiaor Boe nae {8B 
ta the Hyberefeay gc ay Mle H Vonee 
Bra 0 ti Pn a ieaeions, 
eee pn 
Ths ike fca nataroent of « complet publeaton 
of the inposant le ne Visto sae es se 
othe Deore fide pa eds chat ah etn 
Eunty wii Protas Tal ge ease 
Fare ol he uke nd Seite serge 
tia wh tetas of Sante teat pie 
{Sat gnc grat toes ern une) ue 
scl meeace in ump ann psn a hy is 
Putig of neta nt oe eke ae fees Se 
at Bie it wil acne te he let Wh ge 
pouen the itiaece” and Boros han, 
Forti, th Mes Par 1, ts Torani Ba, 
loa tat ec! ica 1 at adeno wena 
Waco wont 
"End ose We naaly in Surblan, without any rewn, 
bob's procs dol ef Tac comey eee an rant 
fet ested i irate "Eon Nee 
Soicber ant Novenber O50, ep 6k and 8 
Mek rele ty ee ie edn ga 
Profane’ Gorton Satie e ine ernie’ Sicha 
Baar retie ee ruatagy he Bat Aes, 
Oso." ote Reet ancetatn es beak 
Kaatal'by Be tron Hg 
Brot nmap ai and ain hat i oa 
sr neee pael wall as ohh ae 
Sue wet tf eat oa oes 
Fear aeieigtat"t wifey tas nate 
se ae, eS teen ee 
Git atom doer nal Uy ca wae sopiat eek 
Wer say aur et ie cacti eo Baca in ae 
pi Re Penrod ctgen ig tpeerorgerig on 
pe dng pag Sareea lp Eg 
io aun" nant hx iia 
Zeotanguinr house (Vina) igo (opp 3) puts 
‘the division at 6:6. m, from the top.” ‘The. oro was 
‘obtained from Suplja Stona in Mt. Avala about 20 lem, 
Bae bak waa ie aeuie om oat ee 
Se ee eared 
Sim, dorm, were unset oka 
EN ag oly gira ening 
ia eee Sith cumin cs anatnets oe woes 
aa Woored cote “santas caren ott 
eins ny sonal nd er ct 
Sateen dete br Slows ee 
Fie) dia basis went ao Seto eemscta en 
Gecuane cat dar Woe uae a peers a 
Seesetin’ far tins cabsiion bes Dae eae 
Se ae Catan are, aan stat 
Bit he gewoon’ vein 
fees at baaty shapes ee Pet, sae ater 
Ghia Sie aco ick © treet ed 
ee a eae taba tare eas 
ap hes npr Pet ere i ious tat te 































































‘Agathyrsi, who lived hareabouts, wore proverbial pic 

Profesor’ Vaais dnaista on the many evidences of 
Agean influonces or of infuencen froin farter cast and 
fouth which eame through the Agoan. In this book 
ho ataten ha belie that Vine wan colony” from the 
Gycladen. founded soon after 1080 m3 "he comparen 
the deneription in Horodotan of tho Hellen colony at 
Galonun in Seyehin and the Babylonian colony’ of whish 
the recor have boon found at u-Sepo in Cappadoei 














‘Tho colonints weem to have come up the Danube rather 
than through Macedonia. ‘Tho most important guide in 
Gating in tho oecurrence of ‘a ware derived from 


“Stingan' ware (LH any 1700 me} ine pa-howe 
‘Trmetren down and with ft ware with black: spirals on 
‘rel ground" he tino noseary to segues the 
{ins tlow fe would seem to put the origin of Vinin 
fomewhere nos far attr 2000 3. 

‘But in hs Teter to mo of 30 January, 1098, Profeenor 
Yani myn Dia’ Grandung. von Vinge, iat vfllleht 
Mipoicheeitig antler Grandg von TrobeV io echt 
*fiter‘wie tie mykaniaine Revd. demen Anfang 
“twa mur indo eit dee Aomeahotep Itty dh, tae 
“= T400 vs Che nu sotzen akc” Wo shall ema Min eoaon 
with tenet, 

‘Append T deals with ‘The Bound Deity °s there 
axe fow rlaronce in Gree trast to state of 
dtien boing bound to prevent their devcrting thelr 
srorahipporss jst ua Vietry at Athens ofan wingean 90 
TIME ARE foul nt Ay avays “Our author” malta 

a 











at the toning Axterain Rphesla, whos etatue, Was 
Inumg sith Karas (some kort of lit or ibbon), was 
bounal"in thin'ways” He think thatthe holes inthe 
py limb of Hgurnes found wtVingw and other 
Th south-east Buropo an also the lines and steipes 
trons thet dine re aver of in ge 
fio" noe ‘how of any really satisthotory explanation 
Of sich, oe, but thie one aon sath, Taetahed, 
People love tying things on to cultobjects, eg. images 
of Gur Lady and of the Bambino; thee psy 
fs tying down n stato to itn place 
‘Appendix Tt miggeate that the mtory of the Hy 
Dorenh maidens, stho -bronght offerings wrapped in 
straw to the shrine at Delos, had to dovwith a sending 
from Vinga. to its mother-inad. in the. Gyelades. The 
fines of tho maidens have recently been found and 
rove to be tombe of the Mycensean period when Vink 
Rourished,” but. the. juxtaposition is, like "anyother 
































lant of hn gpearean to gn 0 bo tun 
hope that Brofaor Vase lon in thea hard 
times mek awit: progres in hs great task of publishing 
in detail the results of the chief scientific excrvation in 
his part of the world. “May we asle him to mupply a 
ftrcinary in. some, better-known language? Not that 
Trogret having read right through @ book in Serbian. 
May'T note thal inc tho dangange wa efor, 
Vuk Stopanovie, les than o century ago, tho imperfect 
fe ore oni etortng worivae of odo: Fuepea 
forme, seem fo have dropped out of use, T only not 

uo codsiy and tne ikative were only to ovens afar 
he word “con? ‘ELLIS He MINNS. 
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Cicitad. son Bud Bel pte (1 stem 
‘4 plans, and S1 text figures. Leipzig, 1982. 
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SLA SS State? Pct 
Bog mis aces be cee hep 
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so ane fe ae tc 
Srhartapi conse, Gupta ne ad 
setae” ie tienes” lt 
Soran Ty ln be he ae 
fe, Derm gu wa nt Ta 
ofttaaa 1 aucote snd Sees Lame ern ote 
si nee Tae 7, She ermine es 
Bae ee mee a eh 
Srey tend Cries ues fo Ue Sele oa 
Torey nae raid oa det oh Ug of 
mame ae ted arc hee a ae 
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(st a ta” "Sata 
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wostern edge ‘of the province that extended to the 
Tndus before 2500 !). 'V. GORDON CHILDE. 


Foullles du Pu 





Lacan (Corréze). By L. and 








‘att, Riliot Barac\ Fon be ihovuo Aveo 
188. feviair tone soa Toh! 
‘Blatt question nowt Brive, ‘The interior 








has been much diaturbod, but i 
fo threo” Magdalenian layers. ‘Those werd seemingly 
{nvplace, but throughout ‘there were many treo root 
and perhape some ‘burrowings of animals, Over the 
Arehsologieal ayers and oeousring, too, back. in. the 
Brotto i a superficial layer of sand, ‘Tho point of the 
frtiol is not to describe n Magdalenian site. but to 
‘aw attontion to the discovary. there of pebbles en 
raved. somowhat in. the Gogol. manner Mont of 
{howe were found in the top level, but some carne from 
the Magdalenian lovols below. ‘Thore. iano. question 
‘of trad in. this caso, and there aro two problem to be 
fooolved : (1) tho dato of the apecimens;"(2) what toy, 
aro, “Nataly Gloslian lim th thai right 
aco wan tho Magdalenfan lovols and shat if the sper. 
cial Tayer i of Tater date, thoy havo been brought 
up into by wrowing nian, thor aty exactly 
the ‘opposite’ and. nuggest that thoy are not aif 
{nthe archioologieal layers. "On tho face of it this 
attr auggostion sooms tho: more likely. Next, as t0 
tho nigna-eut on tho pebbles. ‘Photo are mostly inter. 
‘rooting lines, occasionally somowhat resembling @ 
fotter,| However, sigs rosombling. those on. statues. 
‘menhire do ove, anid simple cup markings and bare 
of ‘paral tines also ma 
Haslnok et sm tho oben ih quation hanno Ya 
right to form an opi fowovar, i T'may, greatly 
Uiaring, vonture to do 40, I beliove that theo finds a8 
of Galio-Roman dato, oven an wore tho orignal finds 
hot the lator ones—at Glowal, At Puy-do-Lnoan, where 
‘udmittedly thoro haa been muck aubsoquent diaturbanes 
ft tho Alto, tomo of thono rolatively ‘heavy objects 
tasily found thelt way into eaviir archaclogleal ievele 
Solow. ‘Tho siatve:menhir niga, howover, aro peculiae 
ir hn onnoston,. "Bat we aa avo ovale, And a 
‘Tho authors are to be congratulated on sett 
itae dlgggvertea withocs’ aly bies ia & tran adlentite 
‘pict. Other ‘French savante havo naturally” formed 
Various opinions on the problems in quastion. Mf. ©. 5. 


























Early Scope in Human Progress, By Harold Peake, 
Mis pie Lenin WD. 
189. We srins ie’ grate” coe Peako tor thie 
Traurtbnants Guntowt of ibs deveopeses at 
sxts and ernfta, "His book surveye the origins of material 
fetta ta ts peeuty snctioceloes ed the datorsey 
Stir ta ue dita of won “A shaper eveted 
ech major vps aga* How algal Ware ened The 
eal mi 186 ovaletion af tho houne fan with 
pana hedeotery suitor ca escapee hace ae 
SP thopeayi a 
natives Me. Poaka's work special valuo is hie 
sally tleteeethopaes ak lias Le aah 
Gray comtetee et teak ritoune vlorae ot Ms 
srpguctons nag hve ie abeadeuat, ink tat does 
mabey Take inarets: Choy ae eae iluminating 
Sas oem io teal us alte patesanding of iE 
Mlad'sf'prigiive mans The. Hiarations ze, well 
Sees Gok sect roped tad thcege fey ae 2m, 
tome {arin Chapter" IV) avo asincdy orginal inc 
‘work of this kinds 
‘Throughout io author has drawn ffely on his wide 
earns wide soadnge and han gies wn gust ot 
Stebing intrest by the way, Beg 
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The Fling Miners of Blackpatch: By J. H. Pull 
Wasa Yornvond by Sip setbae Reis Fes 
Witham and Norge tad Ose. “ioe on 190 
nthe preface fo tis book ic Arta Keith 
Pay ibe eee aan iy ltboratr] 
ST itdad ast nek wat ent nly to Cees 
« Seploraion af the alem-ovar'm penled ot oat sents 
* Fab 1083-10909 thie ro ae suce pae 
volte on diferent footage Ue ae 
Re Nour Neg igre 
Sot der cit on ot at os eel ae 
Tiovfalds 10 ust bo mid, however, ty hough de 
book in ory readable ene naan ence oe 
Re vaubisee gute Inoctoun” there’ fon neat 
Aivonae af ad tea torte Sad aie nea 
WRAY ane onus act anette te 
Rise es mea he ae ee 
ot ggetod that tho uthot Nex oniod to “alee 
ation nots while dgging Boutase ha done 
BAr‘ihe nits a soeaine abwape naa 
Boy otalcd sean ot the'anplatoas eng the 
tao any seon-nnig ofthe enctonons eel 
dimeult. J ‘ 
Binckpatch 


























fon tho Downs not far from Findon, 
inland From: Worthing. It it_ in sight. of Chsburs 
Round Barrows have bean discovered on tho Blackpatsh 
Down, ar woll_an_cnp-likedoprossions whieh have 
proved 40 bo flint mines. Atter briefly describing. the 
Rio, chapterm follow. on’ the faunn, -fmplemonta’ and 
bur nonrchod." 12" foal cpr general dn 
clusions “are given, Frankly," sore" opportunitios: for 
crits de coeur Insidestaliys the nether dogs not 
‘lwayn noom to Keop suiciently in mind the aati 
‘ifferonce: that oxiate otween tho, Windinil’ Hi and 
Poterborough cultures, Ax the one apport 0 have 
como from the south. aa tho other-—which reached 
SWe England’ ata lightly Inter date—in of Baltic 
fonigin, tho two are, at any Tato at fia, quite latinet, 
Furthormora,oartion. Lang Tarrown sould not bo 
‘onfusd with Long Barrows containing stone chnmnbers 
‘within. | However, thew aro rather nuggentions to. tho 
Tuthor than serious critics of his published. ideas, 
for, afterall, hein chiefly concerned with the culture 
which erected the ‘Round Barrows. "One enn 
Yih tho volumo muceoss it isan interesting exporimant 
Yo publish wach Toca! exploration stenightway in. book 
form, rather than year by. your in the page of 
Journal of «local nrehwoto 
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information and are too small to intorpret. Furth, 
tho prohistorie ection, though carefully’ ‘drawn. ‘up, 
perhaps shows in places a tendency stil to date purely 
En typotogienl grotnds, ant nob mach wecoune it given 
of the relation of indy to each other, "in the [Roman 
fection, there it much discussion of general. problems, 
Dut it iva pity nt wome more diMieuie questions ke 
tho reat nattns of tho canton an its differen from the 
Imunicipfam ary avoided, "More exact. evidence 
also bo given about the anining industry somo of tho 
Drohintorie bronzes might have been antlywed, aad the 
Enalyais of some shota of Roman brass trom Binonberg 
Jn ustens ns itv too vaguo and Beenxo no anya be 
fivon of the GoctInelm oro from whieh thevo ahote 070 
ftuppowed, though without good reason, to doeive the 
‘woul seéin rathor to bp due to m malphido ore, Nor i 
There evidence, ax tho author ana 
being wordnet in aden 
foman days ‘Finally, nono ort of wubjoct (ax well an 
topographical) ines fo noodeds thar nob botog even 8 
tabidot contents to enxblo une to find one's way nboue, 


oi 
OCEANIA: ETHNOLOGY. 
sce, BOF, emnann, Band ¢ of 
Be enaten eet the Nata det 
Beate td ie, 192 
nt a a 
eats, Cs chars 
is as 8 tars, 


161 text figs 
inath of finnnelal stringency haw boon 
































































nor unfortt 








tho slowing down of the publication of tho reulte of the 
Hamburg South-Sen Expedition. to Mieronesin and 
Mel i. G. Thilenius, Several of 





it organized. by 

bers of the expedition have also ‘passed. away 

living to soo tho completion of the roat wor 

ch they hud wet thelr ho Intent to. bo lot 

‘being Dr. Poul Hamby 

Hailly sian. From this 
dor review, the flold 





















nonogeaph by one who was not with thor at the 


‘Aa conayjucner, the personal vouch anit mich 
explanatory matter not included. in tho fll notes noe 
fetowutily lost, ‘To compile an exbauntive account of 
{ho cultaro of tive St. Mutdhine Group from tho voluran 
fun ‘notebooks of the four member of tho expedition 
(ne We Mller-Wisnr, "Holl, Fulleborn, and 
Reechoy, who apent Auge aril i in th 
isn an an of oen disu pinay 
to "eongratulate Dr. No 

ently miccomel romeo hi labour 
rapt it'w inode of nentomatienetangemont nae 
{ost valuable contelbution to tho ethology of Molan 
‘ain ane worthy companion to the magnificent mon: 
irupins tint have proceed 

Me st Matthias Group conus of thro oan and 
St. Matthing, Ene and Pench, lying to the eastward of 
fhe Adiiray: ands and northward of Now Hanover, 
‘The culture of the fine two. fos a single unit, Dutta 
ff och un ila only SOO metre ng one 00 
‘metren i widthy differs in material particulars. he 
fuitural‘backgrvund of ail is Selatan, iniluenced 
{in Important respects by. Mieronesian -contnet. "Tho 
nguge in closely related to that spoleen on the coasts 
of the Admiralty Toland, and touch of tho seal and 
{material culture hing, been ‘derived from thae locality, 
fithough ‘tho potter artis unknown in the malice 
{reup. Infiuencos from. Now Hanover andthe north 
St New Ireland ( = New Mecklenburg) are also apparent 
Inflows from several directions have met heres eating 
tov tangle of culture : Mleronesian voyagers in particule 
have left their mark, for to then most be Telerred the 
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Introduction of a primitive form of Toom, used in tho 
‘manufacture of fabric woven from the bast fibres of the 
Danana in mir and from leaf strips of tho serew-pine 
(Pendanus) in St. Matthias. "This loom and the weaving 
‘methods employed are described at length: they appear 
te have come dre from the Carolines and not bY way 
of Kapingamarangi, for weaving thore is dono by men, 
Swnoreas it St Matthion and tho Caroline it the work of 

Contact with the poople of some of the Polynesian 
utiles on the borders of Afelanesi is lao considered 
‘likely to have had somo slight influonce upon the 
altar of the rou. 

‘The material cullare is elaborately described, tho 
compiler having the edvantago. of largo. collections 
‘whorowith to chock and amplity th written notes and 
sketches. ‘The poculiar types of outrigger canoos in wee, 
house construction, domeatio.atticles, clothing, ora: 
‘monta, weapons, tools, ond the liko are all wot illas- 
trated and described in satisfactory detail. Rogarding 
tho eanoos, thoso of St. Matthias and Emir have three 
booms the median provide with an inverted Tahaped 
connoctive, found alo in, New Hanover and north Now 
Fla, how of unc te edn bom nd 

euliar eonnoetive aco i Propulsion is 
paddles, tho. blador having tho typical Melaneaan 
fancootato form, 

“Anis inovitable under tho circumstances thore isa 
certain unovennoss in tho treatment of the subjects 
alin a how dang wih mati cutus,“Guiem, 

for example, aro a ‘rented, notably string figures, 
Which roeaivo bare mention. Some confusion hax Aso 
trope in in tho. Geographical voction. Of tho sketch 
‘plans givon of the threo islands, that only of Toneh has 
Tho dogroos of latitude and Longitude shown, and on 
"18 nome statemonta in the toxt are” contradictory, 
i. Matthias is thoro sid to lio botwoon 1° 11’ and 1° 38° 
8. latitude, but the northernmont point, Capo Siemon, 
in given as'1" 17'S. lat. A printers orror occurs alto in 
{ho sttarent of the longi, of Tonch; his and is 
von us. lying betwoon 160" 42’ and. 61° 42:5" Bast 
fongitudo; ‘nevording to, tho chart these should bo, 
roapoctively, 160° 40° 26° and 160° 40745", if tho root 
bo-excluded, ‘Tho want of an index ia a sorious daw- 
‘back to rendy reference, JAMES HORNELL, 


Ethnology of Maniikl and Relahangs. 2). ¢ 

Bn Dy. Bay BeBe pullin 96 

193 stk Beret. dln afuonn. “Honea 
1932. Svo. 238 pp.. 11 plates. 

In onlisting tho services of Dr. B. #1, Buck (To Rangi 
sires) the Boris, Slaop ios ad's weak 
Semllat Dunno, No oe foay i better quale to 
Sry ath Sedwoti ie the Poyesan area‘unda the 
tl evaicca tt now provl througe te Seca 
Sie sduss of sleuoansy Waagy nested! soph 
Syme tesapen ik nae cates a tee 
world edad materially by ovo increasing contact with 
Wi 'galee ‘man ent a Dessay : 
Bree of be Buss abhity and Yondorat Say of ho 
{Eiacee cf coive hfe ston'on recy ugé of tha 
‘perth fr, con pte 

‘Saly-ristod ‘page alate aay of ony ares 
geeks ob tail ls vole cf dnt ve tice? 
Etigow | ts Domai Souda woud fy. tian ib 
thn ftw ld hop 35 ani 
Sebo iy” besogeeesns poploion lontacing c 
binglo unit; tl about 1852 fe vas the custom of the 
Peat ia ona and a in ip hr 

i i eo ancy tna tora sop 
tion en bloc to the sistor atoll. es ee 
ivan eo, Drv Boos achlovotont a emikable of 
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th ue tn i is abou fom svar Icu that 
longer aojour been posible much more informa: 
tion would have boon procured. For example, we find 
atted on p10? tha though suing gure aro Known, 
none waa eon 

‘rom trndiiouel accounts it in deduced. that tho 
intands were ctl fron Rarotonga ‘abou youre 

5 aomowhere aout tho tune of Se late migeation to 
Nr"Zeatand Linguistic atudy shows tho dialect to 
Spproximate more dgesly to that of the Now Zecland 

than to that. of Rarotonga, which mst thoretore 
fave become modified by other innuanees subnet £9 
tho departure of the Go Dodie of emigrants The 
futhar points out tae the alphabet introduced by the 
‘asiondresfaniew the sorrsct rendering of he pro 
Sanetstion of words end foe 
Sonfrion nae gocurred nF 
Sin todo duty forthe thin“ and’ gives us too 
boston of ’cahobua "whon “Thaker” the 
‘len wordt 

‘The reeord before un in partioulary strong on, the 
technologin! aide. "The wot to which the predact ot 
tho oanut palm are put are etiled at grou longty 
‘expecially in Fogurd tothe variety of foods obtained fron 
{Rivne the uelantion ofthe awves by plaiting Inthe 
Imunulsciare of mais, thatoh, beste’ thaw are other 
Haul tote a grat ogy with poise 
Tiseetion 

Fh boing the staple lah food, equal attention is 
devoted to fe moun ota capture, The alan hos wre 
omublestofu deat oompecnttvsatcy of mus vale. 
Outstanding’ diferent are noted betwoon the Poly: 
furan form of bone. hooked thove ot Melenecs 
ft Nieronain, of tho Poiynenian, tho Hamlin hook 
Sr 'tho imple’ land ban aiey with the type in uo fe 
the Truumaton, th Merquetn, andthe Boeey alan 
Which ‘Buoke terms tho Baste, ax’ opposed 40" tho 
‘Weston type found in Tonga, Samoa, and tho noigh- 
owning grup, inating Men 

“A valle contrition ts mado to our knowledge of 
sp Flymo calendar” alas tenn as exon 







































five and wan tvod in rogulting an intrionte arrangemon’ 
of the unas moat, "Navigation cppenrs 2 hats eet 
limited to the peridieal exodus of tho population from 


‘ono island to the other; whother the ‘wat mado 
by day or by night is not rocorded. Disasters ocourred 
‘ceasionally, and it was thevo that induood Gill and the 
native teachers to pervuado tho islanders to divide the 
population betweon the two atolls, and occupy both 


Portptane eatiod the islands wore in the grip of « most 
chfndonabis Surat eatess "Under Sitionaty se 


certain oficais, tho ‘urimen, wore appointed who 








duty fe was to purge the cominunity of certain “sna 
(rmonty Vonil) By"Sneane of finer and the punishment 
ido "among to 





‘Tusiman this system fostered 8 moan spirit of expionage. 
Go of in fst ofan seca of ton on 
Sotto‘ to ordain to Blowin order to ostizate 
the rveetness of his breath." Curiously enough 1 have 
Seen oly a Metin that pra tot fa Ben 

india Bamnon tndor the present Tgime of prohib- 
hint at would bo intoeeting to lara how far Paritanis 
ful aris Mant an Raltangy tthe peat 
ay. ‘JAMES HORNELL. 


RELIGION. A tres 
"The Shiite Religion :3 History of islam in Persia 

traie Ay Dich Me Donaldoon, DD PhD 

194 Hgsinad Portia. London : Zasto & Oo 1088. 

“Members 6f the Shi‘ah often complain that Europeans 
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‘base their notion of Islam on the Sunni systoms, holding 
‘that they would be more sympathetic towards it if thoy. 
studied the Shi'i doctrines.  Whother that romulé. would 
‘or would not follow, it is truo that the Sunni theology 
has received a far larger share of attention than tho 
Shiti, owing, doubtless, to the fact that tho great ma- 
jority of tho Muslims aro adherents of the former. - Fresh, 
sm is therefore very welcome, and Dr. 
D. W. Donaldson's book is a solid contribution to our 
Imowlodgo of the subject. Ho has collected what is 
recorded about the lives of the Znama, hus furnished a 
history’ oftheir chief shines, some of which ‘ho has 
visited and photographed, has sketched tho carvers of 
the chief Shitito writers, and. analysed somo of their 
‘most important treatises,” Among the authorities whom 
ho has utilized avo serious historians Tike ‘Tabart and 
‘Yarqibi, romancers like tho psotdo-Dinawari, and 
numerotis “hagiographors and devotional writers to 
Whose works not many scholars in Europe have access. 
He has also taken account to an adequate oxtont of 
‘What has boon written on the aubjeet in tho West. 

Tt must, however, be admitted that the work can 
scarcely escape some unfavourable exit ‘Some of 
{ta blemishos may bo due to the proof-render, some to the 
‘authorities whom Dr. Donaldson reproduces; and, 
indeed, since it is his intention to toll his readers what 
tho Persian Shi'ites boliove, ho must not be charged with 
their mistakes, Hence when a Shiite savant in quoted 
{or tho amertion that the words appropriate to a doolara- 
tion of marriage aro suwoujtokw and antuhtok, * both 
+ ignifying Ihave married. theo,” it is fair to attribute 
‘tho shocking vocalization either to tho savant or to the 

intr. Similarly, the variations between Sault and 

fuyuti(p. 78), Bulak and Buluk, possibly Mongol, 
HMonguy, tr Mogul (p. 178), may be Inid on tho broad 
‘back of the latter. ‘Thoro aro, howover, nob a fow stato- 
ments from which di Ie. inferences. might be 
drawn, for which the author must bo responsible. Such 
fare tho designation of the third Caliph a» Dhu't-Nurin, 
{tho pomemor of Lights” in liow of Diu't.urain, 
« Husband of the two Lights,’ i., two daughtora of the 
Prophot; tho assertion that “in A.p. 046 tho Caliph 
\"Mustakefl was blinded by the Buyid prinoo, Mu’izew 
“ Dawla, who #0t up the blindod ealiph's son, al-Muk- 
“tai a oralnal ruler p. 201). ho’ Caliph 
‘sot up was al-Mut*, tho son of al-Mugtadir, who had beon 
Inled many years Beton, "(P. 270) “ho ouatandi 
"poeta (of the Buwaihid period) wore Mutanabbi and 
+ Tehi’adtbi.” “De quatibue non eat digputandum. 

If there is any truth in tho saying that: mon have 
always prayed at the same places, some of the shrines 
doseribed are likely to have belonged to earlier cults, 
‘though porhaps the materials aro wanting for inquiries 
fas instructive in thoit resulta ax how purawod by the 
Into Mr, Hasluck in Tukey. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
FheCBrones of Nalanda and Hindujavanese Art, 
By Aree bora Kongers: Letter bath Oe 
Foratinn 195 
"hia 'stume. dala with tho inteeati 
subject of thw induce of the ere of Nala 
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adequate. Occasionally, however, the argument as to 
the Sources of certain iconographic types i rather top 
obviously simplified, in view of the fact. that an exact 
chronology ix not always available, Similarities do not 
nocesearily provo contacts; they may bo derived from a 
Comanon source, Hor insane, tho htory ofthe hanging 
fend of the outer robe on tho left shoulder of Buddha 
figuros may’ be carried back to Gandhara, It is not 
distinetively Pala. K. pe B.C. 

















tat Sépuleures chaz ls Prégermains et les Gerrans 
Lect ap ter eer sat a 
Sear Pare 0 po 196 
eck tales LE? thw poxtbunons 
eden Seonee See rite PONT muro 
sen ott theee on et it ae Saree eee 
a eat hare corn de, of nl of age 
ep agg ge 
peat et reg er Rg led 
ae a ee Ee 
Pony ee — oer 
Pear eee er nao 
tae asa ace hough would on 
improper to discuss such a theme without montioning 
HELP er Babe Bade ug cptatog 
pale ey al eee, eek, eae 
fitods Ta agit havo found neither data nor Kees 
Se le le Gee. 
vor Kongo, 


By Paul Schebesta, 
rockhaus, 103% 


70 pp. 
isonae ?? (97 
gen travel of Sic 
Joh gaa ts pple ny travel nob 
ree et eee Deng ta goss faas oa 
«Baa eel or tae, sd Sey Nene peek sot 
‘ WPahoe iene De Bebabente's si popeae hares 
tie of Mit elblogea tssves troup the ges of tas 
Brose ees Congo trang cnc bots cht 
cena sone exten 

Vic” Pet an ethnological monograph, this 
aneate yea ed oak tid bok tee shee 
BAI Te otimiognts weabnp alle tassel 
tnt rgaecan instream toa. 
ated eottaly pomaper has quale 
pow and voraimlitad phil hin a ntti valu, 
HTtauge to prem uy fell online oe soa 

octal organization, Toligious boliets and even the 

stiey an cigsion Soma ins tie te al De 

“yan what No tai 

Seeterl nerd Els pox plsisen of te verpeay 

ofa gt RE dntee famed ng hole 

oe calcite of Sen chitin gain of Sco 

ae ees has at reopen wat ma sar ast es 
a ant Teak mney oc? ous week 

ito ped in Be hint net 
ee od ae at ihe ary recog pong 
Hi"vwould "bo. wuggestive. to the student of "paimitive 
Scone or tts pgm ie in tn eons and 
soni nabs Sis the negro tribe; whieh nes 
‘wido and mutual cultural consequences, Dr. Schobenta's 
eee Tn tis poniay ho ae at 

























































Tava. ‘Tho treatment is admirable and tho illustrations getting the best of the bargain. MF. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

A, Perforated Double-Axe of Stone from County ‘preciso fnd:spot angle of uw triangular 

field adjoining. tho village byeway, on the land of 


Mayor Goons.” assy 1089, 182. 
Siny—I should ike to compliment Mr. Gégan 498 
on his note on this very intresting double-axe, 

She ean thie in anyway be ‘elle: precin The 





“ Mz, Edward O'Toole, the finder.” In 50 years, what 
will thisreference be worth? Surely by adding the latitude 
‘and longitude taken from the 6-inch or 23-inch ordnaneo 
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rap to the above it might then bo called precise,” and 
forall tne. ssl : 





of finding an object in. any way 
‘the landowner, or tenant, is toleas, 
‘and however exactly the spot’ may be deseribed by 
‘verbal means, by giving the Intitude and longitude also 
He makes the spot doubly” suro and las the further 
‘edvantage that it ean be found on a blank map of the 
county concerned. RS, NEWALL. 

Noss —Stiet oan most susly be gine, to, the 
auggestion by referenco to tho Intest edition of the 
Ordnance Survey sheets, on which the now grid will, 
‘enable the precisa latitude and longitude of nny’ point to 
bo given, See Geogr. Journal, July, 1033, p. 42—(D.] 


‘ct of Truth, 
109 see aren, eee ce, fae 
jon roported by Mr. Codrington (Mas, 1988, 
100) bringn to ight a matter of exceeding mibtlty 
in the Cingelena snind, namely, the connestion botween 
truth na instands evident before the public eyo and tho 
feat hat comes om the tong, the formar 0 sronely 
tablished and incontrovertible that. when” appeal 
trade oi the doponone dives ot font By Ing 
Buch seems to bo the prychologiel base of the mat 
Drobebly ‘not consciously grasped by tho people, bub 
frown out of a goneral consoldation of dhe iden of 
futh; in any caso it offers a aubjoct. for the stuly Of 
paychologats likely to produoo valuable rerlts, 

"An ineoreating phage’ of the subject is tho nbandon- 
iment of what might be termed the ofl form. of oath 
inthis caso Chrintian—whieh ono would expect t0 bo 
tho mort binding. This ln & common event, probably 
tveryuiere; official oaths nro talc light, they often 
fea othe man in the mrs to bo part of the evryny 
furniture of if, imposod from above and not interior 
{ols or valued.” ‘Thon Muslims wil often hold in that 
dopant regard. some local saint (well or aheith) little 
Jnown beyond his ciclo, yot within that circlo man 

earing an his tomb wil rarely le, for tho resulee of 
toch ln aroha to bo alvaysfenrfl, ‘Thin indiferenco 
About offically iinponed oaths in no’ doubt rexponaible 
fon much of he perry committed i law court oy. 
‘where, but double ifm form of oath could be admins. 
Torod which was intimately fle by the pooplo concerned, 
truth ould" tnt ote, dahonoured i the renee 

arta of Faypt T have lenown tho very old oath on 
Feapocted when the regular ong were quito ditogarded; 
bread, for tho ancient, was tho Vory maf of lie, to. be 
treated ‘accordingly. "Perhaps, from a paychologieal 
point of vow, we may coup 

Granary popular ona othe Near ast which, bags 
by ‘bythe lfo of thy fathor, beard, ate, oF even of 
the Lorde, "bog eat, ‘yea irnarendont 
thing eligi ruth, for deep respect; but in 
practice this form has become 20 common a to have 
inunlly’ no value; in ono. shape, Iowover, ii sil 
potent, when taken ‘on the. life of one's children, 10 
Feary’ affecting tho taler. "Tho Copts will often prefer 
fn oath on an actual representation of the eros; an ono 
fceasion, ined, a Coptic member of the Parguot (the 
prosecuting magiatrature, as in Franco) ell into great 
Uingrace because he made a witnons of his own faith tll 
tho truth on a cross tatoood on the magistrates wrist, 

‘perognions fom the epueely etalabed fora of 
cath may bo considered as av to Tstessnesy, amount 
{o indifference; but when we coma to oaths on objects 
held convincediy as most sacred we often find reluct- 
‘ance to swear on them founded on their very aacrodness, 
‘Thus in Egypt, and, T belive, otter Sfuslim eountcis, 
‘tho teat ofthe oath is ofan mado, nat on the Karan, bak 
fon Bokhar’'s famous collection of trations of the 
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Propo veal; old MSE. of thin book, become 
fous, and people will travel a long way to set np an 
trdonl by oat on one of thems Z 





‘An interesting, caso, which I owe to Mr, Codrington, 
is that of an Englishwoman who, being shocked at 
“the bad language used by the son of « neighbour, 


when asked what tho words wore, gave tho unexpoctod 
reply that he had said; "T swear it is true, on my 
Srnothers grove “2 desply sacred subject, ony to, bo 

jroached on tho most serious occasions and, ike 
tho Bokhari (as tho Muslim book is commonly called) 
replacing objects of highor and remotor standing. ‘This 
in doubtless « common process everywhere, due to the 
sumo paychological trend that makes of high gods 
troong hackward peoples tho "otis beings desorbed 
by anthropologist high forms, of eath may becora, 
hewn atone tog fa from rat feling too high above 
tho person concerned, to touch his inner salt. ‘The Cingaloso 
~are there others liko them have found what sooms 
‘ guror baso, if moro gubtlo, the plain and siraple Truth 
of Facts, tangible to all; yot would that, too, last, if 
‘once it became official?” G. D, HORNBLOWER. 


Water Divining. 
200 In Tlorin, Nigeria, 1 witnessed an instance 
Tt was nocowsary 0 4 


compound of wsnall school. ‘The echool atood high in the 
‘emtto of the native town, the eompoundl was favel and 

ite baro, "The chet of the well iggera waa called in, 

ara, i judging ror hooks wih oo aise 
of Hause blood, Aoctmpaniod by twoorthroosateliten,he 
food at tho entrance ofthe compound an I 
Hisar na fiament and a nm iN 
perceptible moveront of hie 

fh Bim rushed forvacdl and 
rove watacow litt way into shoground near the contro 
of the compound. He remarked in & anual way. thab 
srator would bo found af w depth of ubout 20 f(t was 
Tound ab just over 22 fe.) and walked away. Aw it waa 
‘no of the raro oecanions on which I felt honeiity on the 
part of w native, Tdi nob ko to question him as to bi 
Tothous. ‘Tho onlookaey ware intoratod but not awed 
tnd did'nob aeemn to regard. the incident as anything 
Ainusual. "My" interproter, a ighly”intlligent. worn 
said ain had hoard othor parts of tho country of men, 
‘who could find wator ut the coukl give me no’ detail 

T would be very grateful if any readers of MAN could 
tell mo if anything hos boen witeen on dowsing amon 
hative racer9o fae I havo found nothing mypell-orf 
fey ‘could give actual instances of, water oF snotal 
Alivining they may’ have themecives witnessed. 

8. LEITH-ROSS, 


Caste and Race in India (of, Max, 193% 310). 
Tun ce of eet to ong tobe printed 
901 i RDS Chur. explaie eat the 
scplanals of ihe ongin cane unt in 
reviow (Um Tb89 Sto} ol hens ad ies Indy 
"Tigo ke eho oxlonaton,” an thn inhi bok 
at thal vatige lente whieh inhi pinion sake 
1p Monn erat nal sapped alfa athe 
ae Sit ‘by ihe pve! 
copesily por 25 3080, 10, 0he 103, 146-7. Ho sprta 
Gee the seviower retrained trom eomminent on the last 
tr chupuctint Sh bec dealing wih tho changes that 
vo boo abou in the ineaion of cute sa Toit 
SPRL coediaem erented by contct with Buropee, 
w Satan art eauent damnbatton by” the Bntahy 
Se eee valent _semipelial 
Peco PEN, Rowever ntlor the eonscuon ofthe 
Tost, war ow tablon {Ede Maes 
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POTTERY MAKING AMONG THE BAKONJO. 
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Africa: Technology. With Plate P. O’Brien and Hastings. 
Pottery Making among the Bakonjo. By 1’. P. O'Brien and S, Hastings. 

‘The Bakonjo are a small mountain tribe living on the slopes of the Ruwengor range 999 
in the Toro Province of Uganda. ‘The women, both young and old, are the pottery makers, each 
family making its own. 

‘The material was red clay unmixed with any other ingredient. No cleaning was necessary as it 
was free from stones, exoept for very occasional small pebbles that were noticed in smoothing and 
picked out by hand. 

In this particular case, the clay was taken from a banana patch above the village. ‘The top soil, 
black alluvium mixed with pebbles and gravel, was removed to a depth of about 18 inches. At 
about one foot depth it contained old sherds of black incised ware similar to that being raanufac- 
tured now. ‘The hole was dug with a hoo and the clay carried away in flat baskets or, if only a small 
quantity was wanted, wrapped in banana leaf secured with fibre. 

‘On reiching the village the clay was deposited on the ground and a lump of it taken and placed 
on a rough, flat stone, moistened with water from a small vessel standing near by, and pounded with 
the back of a hoe. 

‘The pots were built up by spiral coiling. A number of pencils of clay about 14 inches long and 
the thickness of the thumb, were rolled ready. ‘Then an old pot of the required size was laid neck 
downwards on the ground, to act as a mould, and its base dusted with dry, cold ash to prevent sticking. 
One of the prepared rolls of clay was taken and coiled in a circle in the two hands; this was laid on 











‘the base of the mould and a second roll taken, joined and coiled on in a continuous spiral. ‘The loose 


end was held in the left hand, while the right hand moved in an anti-clockwise direction with the 
thumb outside, and the fingers underneath and inside, pinching the coil flat, while, every few inches, 
the mould was given a turn to bring the work into a convenient position. 

‘This method was continued until half the body of the pot was completed, after which, while 
still supported by the mould, it was smoothed in an upwards direction from middle to base. ‘The 
‘smoother was a small split stick (kihama), of any available wood, about 4 to 6 inches long, dipped in 
‘water, the pot also being freely sprinkled as required. 

‘The partly finished pot was then taken off the mould and put on its own base in a shallow, circular 
nest of leaves and grass, and the top of the body and shoulder were built on in a similar manner to 
the carlier portion; the shoulder was gradually drawn in preparatory to attaching the neck. ‘The 
inside was then smoothed with a broken scrap of gourd (kisusi), which was frequently moistened from 
the same bowl of water as before, after which the whole of the outside was smoothed with the stick. 
‘Next, the neck and rim were built up with coils and smoothed like the rest, and the rim was turned 
outwards and smartened off. 

‘Decoration (manyora) was effected by a roulette (enyora), about an inch long and a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, with diamond patterns incised round it. One of these was made for immediate use 
by one of the men of the family who was idling about at the time; it appears likely, however, that the 
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‘women could also make them, if necessary. ‘The roulette was laid on the pot and rolled round it under 
the first and second fingers of the right hand, from left to right, forming a band. ‘The most popular 
forms of design were one, two or more horizontal bands rolled parallel round the neck and shoulder 
of the pot, sometimes interspaced with diagonal bands. Occasionally these bands were outlined with 
Aeeper incisions made with a stick. Other common forms were herring-bone and criss-cross markings 
about one and a half inches long, made with a stick immediately below the rim. Sometimes raw 
banana was rubbed over the pattem, which produced a whitish filling in the incisions and was intended 
to increase attractiveness and raise the price, 
although the effect must wear off almost 
immediately in use, 
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After the application of the pattern, the pot was put in its nest in the open for a few minutes, 
until the heat of the sun had hardened it sufficiently to stand burnishing (kipiripi), which was effected 
with a small stone (nkulingo). ‘These pebbles, which are very hard, were apparently obtained from 
the Mboku River, about 35 miles distant, and were regarded as of great value. ‘The woman who made 
the majority of the pots was at first unwilling to part with hers for money, but perfectly happy to do 
so when offered several more which we brought on purpose from the Mboku. She refused, however, 
to part with her best stone at any cost, on the grounds that it was an heirloom from long ago which 
had been her mother’s, 

‘The pot was burnished first on the outside from the base up to the decoration, and then all over 
the inside, ‘The reason asserted for this was ‘‘ to make it nice,” but it seems likely that it was also to 
make the pot moro waterproof and to increase durability generally. After this it had to dry before 
being ready for firing. Sometimes, to assist quick drying, the pot was placed on its neck, and the 
base—which was thicker than the rest and so took longer to dry—eovered with cold, dry ash (iju). 
The pottery was made immediately after market-day;; it stood to dry for the intervening five days, 
and was fired the day before the next market, where it was sold. 

Jn firing, four stones were placed on the ground and covered with thick, heavy reeds (ngoro) 
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gathered from the river and dried. ‘These were supplemented by any other dry, heavy reeds and 
grass. The pots were laid any way up in this fuel, and covered with more heavy reed stems, above 
which were piled lighter grass and weeds. ‘The pile was lighted and allowed to burn through and cool 
off, after which the pots were ready for market. ‘The time 
taken from the lighting of the fire to the withdrawal of the 
finished pots was two hours at least. ‘The colour after firing 
was often unequal, the usual black being patched with 
dull red. 

‘There are apparently no traditions or stories associated 
with pottery-making in this tribe, and no particular honour 
or the reverse attached to any of the processes. If one girl 
seems to take a major part it is becauso she is a faster 
and better worker than the rest. 

The chief forms of these pots aro large, deep, steep-sided 
howls for cooking, called ekinagha, and large jars with a 
round body sloping up to a widish neck, called eridega, ‘The 
small vessel mentioned above for holding water for pottery. 
making and for drinking out of, is a smaller edition of the 
first (ckinagha), and is called kyivinde. 

Although a great deal of pottery is produced, old cracked 
pots are not always thrown away, but are sometimes etre yg, 9 








fully riveted with banana fibre, and used as moulds for eee 


new ones. 
‘The newly-made goods aro carried to the market, whence they are bought by neighbouring tribes 
who do not themselves make pottery, and carried away by them to their homes, T. P, O'BRIEN. 


8, HASTINGS. 
Bride-Pric Hasluck and Myres. 
Bride-Price in Albania. A Homeric Parallel. By Margaret Hasluck. 
Jn Max, 1981, 187, Mr. G. W. B. Huntingford brings certain evidence from Hast Aven to O08 
prove that Aristotle was wrong in saying that Grecks of the Homeric age virtually bought 
‘their wives. But Homeric parallels are, perhaps, more profitably sought in Albania, which is much 
nearer the Homeric scone and contains a peasant population almost as little touched as East African 
tribes by modem civilization. ‘Through no fault of their own, these peasants were left till the last 
dcoade without roads, schools, or other means of communication with the civilised world at their 
doors, and thus have preserved a number of very old customs, including the bride-price of which 
Aristotle spoke. As it has hardly even been mentioned by previous writers, and seems of some 
importance to Homeric students as well as anthropologists, T give its details with some fullness. 


I 

At the outset it will be remembered that peasants and townsmen alike, Roman Catholic, 
Mohammedan, and Orthodox Albanians all live in communal households, each governed by the 
wisest of the older men in it. Marriages are the result of family arrangements between the heads 
of the two households concerned, and bride and bridegroom rarely make cach other's acquaintance 
before the wedding day, ‘The heads of the two houscholds are seldom the actual fathers of the 
bride and bridegroom, but for brevity each is called ‘the father’ in the following notes. 

Tt is not too much to say that almost every peasant in Northand Central Albania must buy his 
bride, At the presont time prices range from fifteen to sixty napoleons (from £12 to £48 at par) 
according to the locality and the quality of the bride. Payment is usually made in hard cash, 
because modern Albanians are more familiar than Homeric Greeks with coins, but nevertheless some 
brides might be described as mapOévor dAgeoPolat. In districts where markets are remote and ready 
money scarce, an ox, a cow, a water-buffalo, a number of sheep and goats, a piece of land, or even 
1a dog is occasionally sent in part payment. In such cases the total amount payable is fixed in 
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napoleons, and each payment in kind is assessed in napoleons, ‘A good dog,’ for instance, the 
‘mountaineers’ pride, is valued at six or seven napoleons. 

As there is no universal equivalent in Albanian for our word ‘ price,’ the bride-price is called 
simply paret e nuses, ‘the money of the bride,’ as the price paid for a horse is called paret ¢ kalit, 
“the money of the horse.’ It is fixed by negotiation between the two fathers, but not directly, the 
go-between being the man who found the bride, the lajmés ‘informer,’ mesatar ‘intermediary,’ or 
shkues ‘ messenger,’ as he is variously called in the different dialects, It is always paid in instalments, 
the first of which ratifies the engagement, ¢ 2én nusen, ‘ engages the bride,’ while the last is due 
before the wedding festivities start. As soon as the engagement is decided on, be it ioted, the girl 
is described as musja ‘the bride’ in the bridegroom’s home, though to the rest of the world she 
remains ‘a girl’ (variously gocé, vajzé, gupé, eto.) till her wedding. In North Albania, where 
the amount payable is not stipulated at the outset, the go-between hands over the first instalment, 
and the bridegroom’s father the others, 

There is abundant evidence that the idea of buying and selling, of giving and receiving 
something for money, is clearly felt, with the bride-price, ‘The two fathers fix its amount after 
as lively a bargain as any they conduct in the bazaar, and when the first instalment bas been paid, 
the girl is said in gome places to be e kaparosme (Scottish ‘ arled), ‘to have had earnest money 
“paid for her,’ like a field, a house, or anything else bought on the instalment system. Later she is 
Daldly described as blemé * bought ’— cheaply’ Tiré in some cases, ‘dear’ shirijt in others, Some 
wives, too—perhaps seriously, perhaps jokingly—complain that their husbands urge them to 
seater offorts in tho fields on the plea that they have bought them and expect their money's worth 
of work, And there is the story—apocryphal no doubt, but defining the position with peasant 
sharpness—of the father and son who debated whether they should buy a wife for the son, or a mule 
Tho price asked in either case was twenty-five napoleons (£20 at par), and they could afford only 
one or the other. At last the son said decisively, ‘ We'll buy a bride, She'll do as much work as 
‘the mule, and be my wife as well.” In some northern tribes, when an engaged git] runs away with 
some ono else, the canonical question which the bridegroom's father must first put to her's is Pse m’a 
shite gruan? ‘Why didst thou soll my wif?’ If the latter cannot take oath with eleven other 
men that she ran away of her own accord and was not ‘ old ’ by him, he is shot by the bridegroom's 
fother. In a communal household, it should be noted, every adult tends to deseribe every action 
and every article of proporty, wives and brides included, a8 ‘ mine.’ 

Again, a poor man is known to profit financially from the bride-price of his daughter. She is 
supposed to expend the money on:her pajé ‘ trousseau,’ namely, tho clothes she makes for herself, 
the bedding she makes or buys for herself and husband, and the handkerchiofs and small articles 
of clothing which she must bring on her wedding day as presents for her husband and his relatives ; 
but in point of fact her father has the spending of the money. Only a well-to-do man, however, 
sponds it all on the troussean; poor man puts, on an average, ton napoleons into his own pocket. 
A recent: bridegroom, for instance, showed me his bride’s trousseau the morning after the wedding, 
and complained that it was worth only three napoleons, while he had sent her father twenty. 
So, too, in certain localities only poor families pay a bride-price; the others say pridefully that they 
are rich enough not to ‘ sell’ their own flesh and blood; 4 gjynaf t’a sheg evlad, ‘ it’s a sin to sell your 
“child, they add. 

The wodding over, the bride-price is nover returnable by right. ven if the bridegroom spends 
only one night with his bride, Zumbén alo pare ‘ that money is lost’; i ka hangér é ati i nuses* it’ has 
“been “eaten” by the bride's father.’ This is well illustrated by two exceptional cases known to 
me. _In the first a young wife, Orthodox by religion, ran away from her husband, but even when she 
married another man, her deserted husband did not demand the retum of her bride-price, but only 
fiew to arms to avenge the insult. In the second, a man, also Orthodox, sent away his wife because 
she was childless, and married another. Then, pluming himself on his trimni * fighting qualities,’ 
he demanded the return of his first wife's bride-price, and failing its return, threatened to shoot any 
‘man who tried to marry her. His threats were pronounced unheard-of, and there was general 
satisfaction when they were successfully defied. 
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__ Before the wedding, rules are less simple. If the girl dies, repayment of the bride-price may be 
neither offered nor requested. Sometimes, however, her father is so anxious to maintain cordial 
relations with the bridegroom's family that he sends back the money voluntarily. Sometimes, too, 
an avaricious or @ poor man demands its return, Indeed, in North Albania, where the Kanun 
‘canon’ of Lek Dukagjini is followed, he has a right to one-half of what he paid before the git 
death, Her father, however, may resist the demand, saying he has spent the money on her 
trousseau; he may even offer the clothes to the other. ‘Where can I find any money, now 
‘that my daughter is dead?’ he asks. ‘Tho other counters by saying that tho clothes are useless 
to him, and then there is no more to be said. More often, however, the bridegroom is affianced to 
another girl in the same family, and then the bride-price paid for the dead girl counts as an instalment 
of this girl's price, Roman Catholics, however, seldom take another girl from the same family. 

If the bridegroom dies before the wedding, the same results, mutatis mutandis, may ensue, 
If the return of the bride-price is requestod, the bridegroom's father will probably say to the other, 
“Your daughter is not to be married to a stranger with my money.’ Occasionally Roman 
Catholics affiance the girl to the dead man’s cousin but hardly ever to his brother. 

It the bridegroom's father breaks off the engagement, he naturally loses the bride-price he 
has paid. If the gin’s father does so, he returns the bride-prico—but the outraged bridegroom 
seldom leaves him long enough alive. A girl may bo jilted with comparative impunity, but if a 
man is jilted, only death can wipe out the insult. 

It the bride is seduced before marriage, she and her lover aro generally killed out of hand. 
In an Orthodox case known to me both escaped death thanks to tho civilizing influences of the 
modern Albanian government, but the bridegroom refused to marry the girl and insisted on the 
return of her bride-price, In the North both Catholio and Mohammedan bridegrooms often marry 
the girl after the child’s birth—as they put it, they ‘have given money for her’ and are ‘men’ 
enough to see that she does not make another slip, once married, Some reject her, however, and 
exact the return of half the bride-price, or another girl from the same family. 

Only ono more eventuality now remains to be mentioned, Ocoasionally » man raises his 
daughter's price at the last moment, generally because he has spent the earlier instalments on 
himself and has no money left for her trousvouu, In such a caso Iuen gishti ‘ tho finger moves (on 
“ the trigger)’, ie., the bridegroom and his friends arm to the teeth and abduct the bride as she stands. 
Unless he soon makes peace with her father, he forfeits both the bride-price already paid and the 
trousseau already prepared, and must equip the bride himself, Nowadays, however, with the 
government stationed at his door instead of in distant Constantinople, and with murder often made 
hanging matter, such a bridegroom generally profers meekly to pay the extra money demanded, 
and then to marry the girl in-the ordinary way. ‘This’happens, of course, only in Central Albania, 
where the bride-price is fixed when the girl is engaged. 

n 

At least @ good guess may be made, though by a rather roundabout route, at the ultimate 
causo of the payment of bride-prico in Albania, 

First of all, two exceptions to the general rule are to be noted. Orthodox peasants in South 
Albania and both Roman Catholic and Orthodox townsmen almost all over Albania are so far from 
paying a bride-price that they must virtually pay a bridegroom-price. When one of their girls 
marries, she must bring her husband, not only a complete trousseau, but also a substantial dowry 
in money or kind, both trousseau and dowry being supplied by her father. Again, nowhere do 
‘Mohammedan townsmen pay a bride-price or a dowry, and the Mohammedan peasants of South 
Albania paid neither till thirty years ago, when a small bride-price was introduced. 

It is next to be observed that impressive parallels for both the bride-price and the dowry 
systems aro to be found among Albania’s neighbours. ‘Thus, the Turkish-speaking Turkish peasantry 
of South-West Macedonia, the ‘Koniar’ Turks, who are the most typical of their race, pay a bride- 

T "Pho ‘Koniara’ wore semoved to Asia Minor in on them may be found in my introduction to the article 
1924 in conformity with the pact for the exchange of on ' Measuroments of Macedonian Men in Biometrika, 
populations betwoen Greece and Turkey. Briof notes XXI (1020). 
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price on Albanian terms, and the Greek townsmen and peasants of Southern Greece, who are equally 
typical of their race, dower their daughters. Hence some Albanians, remembering that Turkey 
ruled their country for more than four hundred years, and that for an even longer period all the 
Orthodox in Albania have been strongly under the influence of Greek culture, argue that the bride- 
price is a Turkish institution brought to Albania by the Turks, and the dowry o Greek institution 
introdnoed by Greeks, 

But this argument does not fill the bill. On the one hand, the Albanians most exposed to 
Turkish influence, because nearest the ‘Koniar’ Turks, the South Albanians, are precisely those 
who are exceptional, and do (or did) not pay a bride-price, and the Roman Catholic peasants of 
North Albania, who always pay it, have been so little subject to Turkish influence that even the 
punitive expeditions sent against them by the Turks could hardly penetrate to their mountain 
fastnesses. On the other hand, the Roman Catholic townsmen, who dower their daughters, live in 
North Albania, remote from Greek contacts. 

‘There is, however, a social phenomenon which seems to fill the bill. ‘The ‘ Koniar ? Turks and 
the peasants of North’ and Central Albania, who all pay a bride-price, are inourable stay-at-homes, 
living and dying in the place where they were born, whereas the Roman Catholics and the Orthodox 
in Albanian towns, and the Greck townsmen and peasants of Southern Greece, who all dower their 
daughters, are, and long have been, incorrigible wanderers. 

‘Now, staying at home makes women scarce, and emigration makes men scarce, for the following 
reasons. ' Stay-at-homes feel free to follow nature, and marry as soon as they reach manhood. 
Emigrants, on the other hand, generally postpone marriage till they return definitely from thei 
travels; only a few marry, like Odysseus, beforo leaving home. After emigrating some marry and 
settle down in the land of their adoption, and a fair number dio there unmarried. Hence, roughly 
speaking, every stay-at-home who reaches manhood requires a wife, but a considerable number of 
emigrants do not, 

‘Then again, because stay-nt-homes marry on an average ten years oarlier than emigrants, the 
number of males among them who remarry is much higher. ‘This is a most important point in the 
Balkans, where enormous numbers of peasant women dio untimely because of their hard work in 
the fields, poor food, bad housing, and utter Tack of care and cleanliness in childbirth. As the 
Albanian proverb puts it, gruja ¢ ka vorrin gel ‘a woman’s grave is always open.’ ‘Tho men thus 
widowed require housekeepers, and can only secure them by remarrying, which they do with all 
possible speed. But they have so fow widows at their disposal that they must almost always.marry 
girls, Whatever the country, the Balkan rule is that a widow who remarrios must Jeave the child 
of her first marriage with its father’s relatives, and though a woman may possibly abandon her 
daughter and remarry, she will hardly ever abandon her son, if only because he, unlike her daughter, 
is bound to care for her in her old ago. Hence only girls, and the few widows who are both young 
and childless, are at the disposal of a widower who seeks another wife. 

How numerous such men may be in stay-at-home communities, and what their remarriage 
means, may be seen from the following observations of my own in Central Albania.? In a chance-met 
company of twelve Orthodox peasants from tho villago of Valsh, all betwoon the ages of twenty and 
fifty, one man was unmarried, two were newly married, four had been twice married, and one three 
times. In a similar company of sixteen Mohammedans from the village of Belésh, seven men had 
eon married twice; polygamy is uncommon, it may be noted in passing, in this particular 
district, Thus between them the twonty-cight men had considerably depleted the supply of 
martiageable women, for they had married thirty-seven girls and three widows. Again, two Orthodox 
peasants near Flbasan were each widowed for the third time before they were thirty; one had married 
in tum two girls and a widow, and the other three gitls. 











* Tn fairness I must noto that in Albania the malarial 
‘climate and the pitifully low standard of living raiso tho 
death-rate among women, and consoquently the re 
marriage-rate among mon, to unusual hoights, ‘Thanks 
to tho grenter prevalence of blood-fouds until recently, 
‘the death-rate among Albanian amen also is unusually 


high, but without much effect on the marriage market. 
No man can be killed in a blood-foud till old enough 
‘to handlo a gun, and in Albania such a man is old enough 
to mamy. So far ax I oan discover by inguiry—there 
are no official statistics to consult—fve-sixths at loast 
of the men go killed have been married. 
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Asa result, then, of the number of men who in either case seek to marry or to remarry, there 
are always men vainly secking a wife in stay-at-home communities, and women of thirty or more 
without husbands in emigrant communities. And since what is scarce always commands a premium, 
a bride-price is offered for a wife in stay-at-home communities, and a dowry for a husband in 
emigrant communities. 

___ This theory is pleasantly supported by the Mohammedan anomalies we noted above. In Turkish 
times the Mohammedans of Albania were favoured by the government, and many found employment, 
‘the townsmen as officials and the peasants as gendarmes and the like, in Albania itself or in other 
parts of the Turkish Empire whence they could visit their homes and wives. Henee, those who had 
to emigrate farther afield and to postpone marringe were only numerous enough to keep the sexes 
balanced. A similar phenomenon still exists among the Christian Greck and Bulgarian peasants 
of South-West Macedonia, whero emigration is less general than in Greece, because many men find 
remunerative employment as masons near home, 

As some writers hold that bride-price in general is often exacted because the bride's work 
in the fields has an economic value which her father does not wish to resign without compensation, 
it is interesting to note that these Greeks and Bulgars of Macedonia say the value of the bride's 
work alone exempts her father from paying the bridegroom, as it were, to marry her, and they 
definitely call it her * dowry’ (Greck mpotka; I do not know the Bulgarian term). Its value is priced 
in another way ; the bride’s father often retains her services till she is over twenty, and then she must. 
marry a lad several years her junior because the men of « more suitable age are already married. 

Hence I would suggest that the bride-price was adopted thirty years ago by the Mohammedan 
peasants of South Albania because of some diminution in emigration among the men rather than the 
growing poverty to which they now asoribe it, for poverty did not increase in Albania till the change- 
over in 1912 from Turkish rule to independence. But for the moment I cannot trace the suggested 
diminution 

Mr. Lef Nosi, of Elbasan, informs me that a passage in the Greck periodical Aaoypagia states 
that Christian Greck peasants in Thessaly buy their brides. If so—writing in Albania, T cannot trace 
the reference—it favours the emigration theory, for till recently these ‘Thessalians were practically 
serfs tied to the soil on which they wore born, 

Finally, one remembers that the great days of Greek colonisation had barely begun when Homer 
wrote, and one wonders ; Was the bride-price of his time destroyed by the wave of colonisation that 
swept the country afterwards? MARGARET HASLUCK. 


Homeric and Albanian Bride-Price. Dy Professor J. L. Myres. 

Both Mm. Haaluck (Max, 1089, 208) and Mr. Huntington! (Max, 1691, 187) have OA 
compared with modern bride-price and dowry customs the Homeric usage; but neither of 
‘them has noted that Homeric usage varies, ‘This variation was discussed many years ago by 
Paul Caner Grundfragen der homerischen Kritik 1895 (2nd ed. 190, 3rd 1928). 

Virst as to bride-price :—Hector married Andromache “ out of the house of Hétion, when he 
provided groat hedna” (25va, II. xxii, 472) : Tphidamax gave much” not to the bride, but to her 
people (xi, 248; of, Schol. Il, xiii, 382, " for they received the é5va from the suitors"): Odysseus’ sister 
* they gave away to Samé and received countless wealth "* (Od. xi, 367) ; and so forth (J. xvi, 178, 
190; Od. xi, 282, xviii, 278). ‘These va were returnable on demand if the bride was unfaithful 
(Od: viii, 317-9). They could be commuted for services, as with Laban and Jacob (Od. xi, 288; 
11. xiii, 366) or remitted altogether (Il. ix, 146, 288), and a penniless but desirable suitor might even 
be given house and lands by the bride’s father (Od. vii, 313-4) though these are not called hudna. 
So far, Aristotle is supported by Homeric passages when he says that in early times Greeks “ bought 
* their wives from one another.” (Politics IL & (8), 1268, b 39.) 

But there are references also to dowry given by the bridegroom to the bride (0d. vi, 150) and 
this was the interpretation given to hedna by Aristonicus, on Jl. xvi, 178; and Apollonius 
and Hesychius distinguished va and feprf, the suitor's courtship presents, from jetAva (meilia) 
wedding presents from the bride's parents (as in JZ. ix, 147), and farther identified Z5va with mpoté 
(pro) the post-Homeric word for a dowry. 
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Cauer thought that this difference of usage betokened a different source or date for the passages ; 
and quoted a similar transition from one usage to the other in carly Germanic law: F. Daln, 
Deutsche Geschiclte I, 1 (1883), p. 135: Bartsch, Die Richtstellung der Frau als Gattin wnd Mutter 
1003, p. 62. ‘Tacitus (Germania, 18) says that the bridegroom gave presents (dotem) to the bride, 
but that the relatives supervised the transaction, intersunt parentes ac propingui, ac probant munera 
(compare Od. xviii, 278, whore a well-behaved suitor should feast the bride's friends) : in haec munera 
‘ucor accipitur, though she herself gives a present to the bridegroom, invicem ipsa armorum aliquid 
viro adfert, But in Frankish times the custom grew, of making these hedna—eattle, horse, weapons— 
into a pherné or dowry: R. Schroeder Lehrb. deutschen Rechtogeschichte (1804), 201, 300, 699. And 
it is possible that in Homerie society the bride-price may have been handed over to the bride as 
dowry, in which event, if the bride was unfaithful, tho lmusband would send her home without it, 
‘a8 Telemachus was advised to send home Penelope, if she insisted on marrying again while Odysseus’ 
fate is uncertain: it would then be for her own people to find her hedna " such as fitly follow a 
“dear child” (Od. i, 275-8). 

In this last instance hedna is clearly used for a dowry or pherné provided for the bride by her 
‘own people, as in the exceptional cases (Od. vii, 813-4; Il. ix, 147) already quoted. 

From Mrs, Hasluck’s Albanian instances, howover, it would not seem to be necessary to presume 
‘more than differences of an economic or personal kind, to account for such variation’ of usage as 
are found in Homer. JOHN 1, MYRES. 





S. America: Magic. Rydén. 
‘Throwing-Fork for. Magical Use from the Toba Indians (El Gran Chaco). By Stig Rydén, Goteborg. 
DG Dusing + sojoun among the Tobe Tndians at the 

mission station “E} Toba,” at Sombrero Negro, a 
village on the Argentine shore of the Piloomayo, at the exact: 
point where the Tropic of Capricorn crosses this river, I 
‘obtained the object shown in the accompanying illustration 
from an Indian, Tt consists of two sticks, one of which is 
forked at one end. Below the fork a string of earaguata 
forty inches long is tied, the free end of which is wound 
round tho other stick without being tied. ‘This smaller stick 
is held tight in the fork, as is shown by the illustration, which 
also shows its size. 

‘The Indian who added this object to the ethnographic 
collection I was making for the Gdteborg Museum told me 
that the medicine men of the tribe used to make these 
throwing-forks whenever it rained too heavily and too long. 
‘They were always made of a kind of wood called nelomik in 
the Toba language. ‘The medicine man would go out to the 
open space in front of his dwelling with this object in his hand 
and swing it vigorously forwards and upwards. This released 
the stick held in the fork, and the string wound round the stick 
caused it to rotate in the air with a sound similar to that of 
a bullroarer. ‘This action was repeated several times, and it 
was believed that the medicine man in this manner could bring 
about a change in the weather. No further information could 
be obtained regarding the ideas connected with the use of the 
throwing-fork, which is called tsamama in the Toba language. 
Another Indian questioned by me regarding the object stated 
that it was a child’s toy. He knew nothing about its magical 
mrmmownx-sxtex raos min roma neptans, Use described above, 

‘Seale 1/6. So far as I am aware, a similar object is to be found 
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only among the Aparai Indians, who live on the Paru river in north-castem Brazil, near the sources 
of this river on the boundary of French Guiana. Speiser, in this book, ‘Im Diister des brasilianischen 
« Urwaldes ’ (Stuttgart, 1926, Fig. 78 : 16), has depicted a “ Steinschleuder,” the construction of which 
is entirely similar to the Toba Indian implement described above, the one difference being that an 
oval stone is held in the fork, instead of the stick. ‘The explanation of this difference, which has com- 
pelled me to use the term throwing-fork instead of the German name (which would convey a wrong 
impression in this case), is that there are no stones in El Gran Chaco, No information is given 
regarding the use of this object by the Aparai Indians. I am inclined to believe that its original 
use by the Toba Indians was for magical purposes, but that it has become a plaything, owing to the 
gradual loosening of the traditions of the tribe. It should, however, be mentioned that I never saw 
it used in the daily life of the village. STIG RYDEN. 














ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS. 


Some Aspects of Primitive Dancing from the Southern Sudan, Summary of a Communication presented. 
by Dr. A, N. Pucker, 24 October, 1933, 

‘To the camual observer thre is a great dogreo of mmencss about Aftean dancing, One OB 
seo usually a circle of men and women gathered round a drum or collection of drums, 
jumping about and yelling, apparently yth little or no regard to rhythm—and that is all, except 
‘that tho performance is protracted far Beyond our limits of physical endurance, If one watches 
more closely, one might observe that at certain times, for example, tho men will carry spears, at 
other times they will put their spears aside, or that sometimes they will dance with women partners, 
at other times not. But even this seems quite haphazard, ‘To understand a dance properly, one 
must know beforehand, from one of the natives themselves, the form or forms that the dance takes, 
and then one ean attend and look out for the important aspects while ignoring what is not relevant. 
For in African dancing, much is left to individual inspiration, which does not. come within the main 
pattern of the dance. “A changing rhythm in the drums usually heralds a new phase in the dance, 
Here again, however, the drummer adds his own characteristics to the accepted drum rhythm, which 
must be deducted, else one becomes confused between actual rhythm change and individualities on 
the part of the drummer. And when, at last, one is able to analyze a native dance at all thoroughly, 
one is astounded at the amount of technique, quite as complicated as that in any branch of European 
dancing, that goos to make up the African dance. 

‘The only dances which I have analyzed in any detail are those of the Nilotes—Shilluk, Nuer, 
Dinka, Thave already published a fairly complete analysis of Bari dancing, but have no photographs, 
‘or films to show here, the Bari dancing almost exclusively at night. 


Sino Dances, 

‘To begin with the Shilluk, these people have two main dances, the dui, a social dance, and the 
yuok, a funeral dance. Both take place in the aftemoon, though the bul may also be danced at night. 
(Bul merely means “drum,”) ‘The dancing attire is characteristic for each sort of dance, so that 
one can tell at a glance by merely looking at the dancers as they approach the 
in progress. For the bul one carries spears and a dancing shield, and winds a 
round one’s legs, from ankle to knee. For the yuok one carries a large oval shield in addition to spears, 
and attaches a large cow-bell to one’s elbow, if procurable. On the whole there is perhaps more 
painting of tho faco, especially among the women, for the bul. Tn the yuok women are allowed to 
carry spears. "The orchestra is also different. In the bu the drums, a big one and a little one, are 
suspended horizontally, about five fect from the ground, in a sort of artificial grove of saplings, 
peeled in rings. In the yuok the drums lie on the ground, and, when not in use, are covered by shields. 

In both dances there is a cycle of phases underlying the characteristic efforts of individuals, 
In the bul the sequence is as follows :— 

‘Camo yai : ‘The men march round the open space with their spears at the slope, singing in 
chorus, while horns are blown; tha bul: the men face inwards on the drums, and juimp;; yai followed 
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by awat, which is like the yai ; tha dul, after which the men put aside their spears, and the girls 
choose their fature partners. This is done by walking up to the men and rubbing shoulders with 
‘them; kep : like the tha bul, only the men have no spears; mi kele man : this is the most important 
part of the dance, when men and women jump together; yai (marching); tha bul (jumping) ; man 
(partners) ; kep (jumping); man (partners), by which time all are too exhausted to continue. | This 
order of procedure may be broken into at any point by the arrival of a dancing team from another 
village, when a sham fight takes place. 

‘The yuok sequence is as follows : yai as in the bu; wuco: the men crouch (kieno) behind their 
shields, and then suddenly attack, clapping their spears on their shields; tha bul: faco drums and 
jump; awat ; dya or yieko : a high prancing step; yai, after which the sacrificial bullock is killed ; 
‘abiet : tho men raise their shields above their heads and march out of the village, singing ; ay : the 
women now have control of the drums, which they beat in a 5/4 measure, and dance slowly round, 
carrying spears, till the men return for the yai. 

‘ ‘Nuer Danors. 

‘There are three important Nuer dances, the dom piny, the bul, and the thom, ‘Che forms of 
dancing indulged in for each are very similar, ‘There are two main movements : giek or duth : in 
which men and women advance and retreat, dancing at each other; yuor: a sham battle between 
two sides, incited by the kite (song-leader). ‘There are two other movements, which only are to be 
found in the bul. ‘Theso are: raw: in which the men jump up and down, singing each one the 
praises of his favourite bull in a sort of saga called tear, while the women reply with a song called 
yet ; ciok or nwex) : here the men jump high into the air, or indulge in mimic combat, even pretending 
to dio oveasionally. This is usually introduced by a song which all sing crouched down, 

‘Tho orchestra is an interesting feature in Nuer dancing. In the dom piny it may be called a 
combination of stretched string and percussion. ‘The dom piny is danced only at night during the 
ry season at the fishing camps. It starts with the bil thoaam : a solemn chorus in which the men 
raise their spenrs, followed by giek ; then yuor. ‘The thom is a sunset dance, composed of giek and yuor, 
It also includes a Dinkn-like step called the wany jak, in which the dancers seem to limp. ‘The but 
{is usually danced on important occasions, such as weddings. 

Dinka Daxors. 

There are many stops among the Dinka, but, so fur as I could make out, there is no fixed 
programme of steps in any dance. ‘The following ar the most well Imown : Agar and Malwal : 
hands up and stamp right foot. Cf. Nuer wany jak ; ator : stamp each foot twice; re wen + jumping 
and flicking stomach; Lor nhial : high slow jumping. 

A ‘Taposa age-class dance, » Lohoya harvest dance, and a Zande witehdoctor dance were also 
discussed. 

Bach aspect of the dances was illustrated by moans of an epidiascope, and n ciné film was 
shown to illustrate tho dances as a whole. 


‘An Early Mesolithic Site at Broxbourne, Sealed under Boreal Peat. Summary of Communications 
presented by 8. Haziledine Warren, J. G.D. Clark, H. and M. B, Godwin, and W. A. Macfadyen, 
207 F’Nevomer, 1035. 

‘The paper described an Early Mesolithic site that is associated with a former sandy land 
surface, now buried beneath peat thet underlies the present marshes of tho Lea Valley. Below 
this buried land surface there is a richly fossiliferous deposit with a well characterized flora and fauna 
of the Tundras, generally known as the ‘ Arctic bed,’ that belongs to the closing stage of the 
Pleistocene. Pollen analysis of the overlying peat indicates that it belongs to the Boreal period : 
thus the industry is placed in the middle of a clearly dated sequence. 

‘Taking the former (sub-peat) land surface as a whole, flint artefacty are extremely scarce, and 
the evidences do not suggest occupation of the area concerned by a settled population. ‘There are 
intensely concentrated groups of flint flakes and implements, only a few yards in diameter, associated 
with much evidence of fire. ‘The area of such a site could scarcely accommodate more than half 
a dozen to a dozen persons, gathered round their camp fire. 
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‘The more important of these sites that has so far been located yielded 22 examples of the 
so-called micro-burin, which is probably a waste product in the making of the microliths, of which 
there are 25. ‘The Intter are for the most part of the narrow, pointed form, while the geometrical 
‘Tardenoisian types are absent, Besides large numbers of good flakes and fluted cores, there are 
some true gravers, many small scrapers, and one or two crude axes. Notably, there is one particularly 
good example of the Duvensee type of core-axe with tranchet edge. 

‘The flint industry as a whole is closely allied to those dating from the same period in Sjaclland 
(of. Svaerdborg, Holmgaard, etc.) and in North Germany (¢f. Duvensee). It has been discovered 
elsewhere in the lowland zone of England (ef. Thatcham), but never before in such a satisfactory 
context. Unfortunately no bone objects were recovered, but from deposits of comparable age in this 
country bone harpoons with Baltic affinities have, of course, been found (cf. Holderness and the 
North Sea), 

‘Taking into account the position of the site in the climatic history of the country (that is, with 
the Tundra below, and the Boreal forest stage immediately above) it is considered that Broxbourne 
may be taken as a type station for the Early Mesolithic in south-eastern England. 





British Columbia Coastal Indians—Their Blood Groups and Physiognomy. Summary of « Communication, 
presented by Professor R. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S., 21 November, 1933. 

Questions af tho rolalonshipe of British Columbia Indians to Asati peoples led to the Blood OR 
grouping of 300 of the older Indians belonging mainly to the Kwakiutl but also to the Haida, 
‘Tsimshian, Salish and Nootka, by Dr. G. E. Darby, “Many photographs were also taken, ‘They show 
that there has been much intermixture with Europeans. Novertheless the blood groups are still 
low in A and B, ie., 86:7 per cent. 0, 12-7 por cent. A, and 0-6 per cent. B, indicating that 
originally these Indians, like those in other parts of North and South America, were originally all 0. 

In the pedigree of one Indian” family the A blood group has been inherited through four 
generations. Occasional crosses have taken place with negroes and with Japanese. 

Recent studies indicate that “ peripheral ” peoples, such as the Australian aborigines, the 
Bushmen, Maoris and Lapps, originally had 30.40 por cent. A but no B. ‘This supports the view that 
the A blood group is older than B, since it is much more widespread in primitive peoples. ‘This makes 
it more difficult to understand why a people such as the Indians, whose irruption into America is 
believed to have been approximately post-glacial, aro practically all 0 when of pure blood, ‘The 
sereon of islands stretching down the Asiatic const from Sakhalin to Formosa and Borneo contains 
primitive peoples, such as the Gilyaks and the ‘Tso, who strongly resemble the Indians and who are 
much lower in A and B than neighbopring tribes or the peoples of Eastern Asia. Such tribes are 
probable ancestors of the Indians, ‘Their relative isolation would prevent their being highly 
contaminated with A and B. 

It is pointed out that repeated dominant mutations from 0 to A or B are necessary to account 
for the spread of the blood groups in the apparent absence of selection, Migration and mingling 
of peoples are also necessary to explain the blood groups as they exist in modern populations, 


The Cretan Labyrinth. A Retrospect. Summary of the Hurley Memorial Lecture delivered by Professor 
J.D, Myres, O.B.E., P.B.A., 28 November, 1933. 

A rotrospect ofthe course of discovery in Greck lands since the first exploratory journey of 9 (JQ) 
Heinrich Schliemann to Ithaca, Mycen and Troy in 1868 illustrates the dependence of such 
research on political and other extraneous incidents, and on the advance of knowledge in other fields 
of inquiry. Results of originally separate excavations have been gradually brought into coherence 
by many smaller finds, and especially through their regional distribution. “Fresh methods of analysix 
present familiar facts in new associations and modify their significance. And the growing conviction 
‘that what is needed is not so much more excavation, as excavation more systematically directed to 
crucial sites, and particular problems, economizes time, effort and expenditure. 

‘Main periods within the sixty years here reviewed are marked by the establishment of approximate 
limits of date for ‘ Mycenean ’ antiquity about 1890; the political liberation of Crete in 1898, permitting 
large-scale excavations at Knossos and on other ‘Minoan’ sites; the revelation of non-Minoan cultures 
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at Orchomenos (1903), in Central Greece (1902), and in Thessaly (1902-12) ; the belated examination of 
lower levels at Tiryns (1912) and of neglected tombs and buildings at Mycenze (1920) ; the exploration 
of Macedonian sites from 1917 onwards, and the new opportunities for research in Asia Minor and 
adjacent islands such as Lesbos, and in Palestine, Syria and Iraq. Among the various new lines of 
inquiry suggested by recent contributions from adjacent regions, the old question ax to the sources of 
Minoan originality remains nevertheless unanswered, 





fanam Mandible and the Kanjera 
"By Lr. Le 8. B. Leakey ; 30 October, 
Professor ltt Smith én the chair. 


‘Skulls. 


0 i033; 


Convener : Mise M. L. Tildesley. 
Dr, Leakey bogan by referring to the fuct that in 





March of this year a conference organized at 
Cambridge by the Human Biology Convener of tho 
Royal Anthropological Institute considered all the 
ovidence concerning the age of tho fossil human 
romaing brought home by his oxpedition from East 
Africa, and a unanimous report was iasued at the 
‘onelusion of tho conference (MAN, 1938, 66). In 

report the age of the mandiblé fragment, from 
Kanam, which was associated with a pre- 
“ Chelloan”” pebble industry and an archaio founa, 
‘was accopted as Lower Pleistocone. ‘The Kanjora 
kcal, which camo from. somowhat higher horizon 
‘and were associated with a later fauna and moro 
doveloped culture (the topmost stago of tho 
Callen), wore accepted ay of Middle Pleistocene 
dato. 

Tt was emphasized that thoso dates wore based 
upon three lines of evidence, geological, cultural, 
and fauniatio, and that, hed the fauna been the 
sole guide, o Pliocene age might have beon assigned 
to the Kenamn mandible, e 

‘At Cambridgo an anatomical committeo reported 
that. the Kanam mandible might ‘bo considered 
provisionally as Homo sapiens with tho possible 
exception of eortain characters which woro noted. 
In the subsoquont study carried out by Dr. Loakey 
ta Aid partlonar attention to thee, characters 
notal ‘apparently largo pulp cavity in the 
Toot of the Srvt molar‘on the right ae shown by & 
cut section; and also the conformation of the inner 
spect of the mandible, He had the help of X-ray 
work carried out for him by Professor Harris of 
University College anid by Mr. Dono of Kodak 

















xy oxproasod the opinion at, the 
meeting on Octobor 20th that the Kanam mandible 
must. bo das a now species of Homo for 
‘which he proposed the name Homo kanamensis. Ho 
based this viow on tho nature of the roots of the 
molar and premolars and also the natiry of the 
pulp eavitios as shown by skiagrams. Ho emphasized 
that, nevertheless, the Kanam mandible in many 
ways approached primitive Homo sapiens very 
logely, and said that, Homo kanamonsis should bo 
regarded in his opinion as a true ancestor. He also 
rocorded that a scotion in tho region of the 
symphysis slowed its great thickness to bo duo to 
a pathological growth on the inner surface. ‘This 
Jina’ beon examined by Sir Arthur Keith and 
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Mr. 'T, W. P, Lawrence, who provisionally diagnosed 
ites an ousiying savvorer though closer sudy 
rou be used fog fal span 

‘Dealing with tho Kanjera skulls Dr. Loakoy 
discussed the reconstructions which were made, 
indopendently of cach other, of tho two skulls 
now as Kanjore No. 1 and Kanjora No. 3, thei 
surviving parts boing roughly complementary. Both 
Skulls ave long-and narrow, the lengths’ being 
tppresimaaly Gof mm and ih inden €7 of 

‘Pointed Out their infantile and unspecialized 
‘characters, such as the very poor development of 
superciliary and supra-orbital ridges on skulls 
which in other ways wore massive and with heavy 
‘sears of muscle attachments. ‘The skulls were very 
thick too, and the structure of the diploé like that 
in the Piltdown skull. ‘The brain cast of No. 1, tho 
most complete, was simple bub otherwise not in- 
compatible with Homo. sapiens. Dr. Leakey 
‘expressed the viow that theso skulls wore definitely: 
to be regarded as very early and generalized 
somal Boe store 

A ear fagronns taoalated with Kanjore No, 8 
was desoribed as having a typically Homo sapiens 
section in the pilestrio rogion, but with a pilastor 
Govelopmaentobrapecablo Yo. that in alaotons of 
Uppor Pleistocene -ago such as Cromagnon. ‘The 
fornur fragment supported the diagnosis of the 
Kanjera humans as Homo sapiens. 

De Tanke went on fo techie’ ht enlace Yes 
these human remains from Kanam and Kanjera 
wero associated respectively with two of the stages 
in the development and evolution of the coup-de- 
poing culture, and that they showed us for the first: 
‘ite what the urs of te govt and wel known 
culture wero like. Several people had already 
postulated that the coup-de-poing culture was to bo 
attributed to Homo sapiens and this had now been 
‘established af least for East Africa. It oj 
‘not improbable that Africa was the home of ori 
both of the coup-de-poing culture group and of the 
Frome supine trouch of tap haxsas sal, 

‘Professor Hlliot Smith then opened the diseus- 
‘sion from the chair. He stressed the importance of 
‘Ser Lenka? dnscrerin sca rasatchas a Cone 
fiat” him "on hi, oe aun re 

ring to the calostanial features of the Kanjers 
at BF it eat of i of th at 

rimtve manbers of the hasaan family, inca 

Jinanthropus, does not mark them off absolutely 
from the rest, for this can be paralleled in individual 
fon in Homo aopione, Bib vaca cna ba 
acted as a strong incentive in the development of 
the human brain, and where the visual areas of: 
iE Garber "couall showed peorinonce, 
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sapiens, there was @ depression in Sinanthropus, 
which was also to be observed in the Kanjera skull, 
‘The thickness of the latter was approached by @ 
specimen from New Zealand which ho exhibited. 

Dr. W. L, H. Duckworth referred to certain 
characters in the Kanam mandible which Dr, Leakey 
had thought of significance at an earlier stago of 
hig studio, namely the low relative position of th 
‘mental foramen (an instance approaching this lad 
boon found in the skull of a modern negro), and 
what, from the section alone, might have been a 
taurodont first molar, but had been shown by 
skiagraph to be an. anterior root cut aslant. 

‘Sir Arthur Smith Woodward said that geologists 
‘and paleontologists wore satisfiod that Dr. Leakey 
‘had proved his caso as to the high antiquity of the 
fossils, and ho had now shown that they differed 
hardly at all from Homo sapiens. ‘This was a most 
startling discovery. In Europo Homo sapiens was 
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only known in association with tools of considerable 
Variety; hore ho was associated with the. most 
Primidive of human tools 
‘Professor P. G. I, Horwell. stressed tho advina- 
bility of obtaining the supplementary geological and 
paleontological evidens referred to" in the goo: 
Kogical report. of the Cambridge conference, “He 
also mentioned the current confision aa to the 
Siviing ino "betweon.Bliosenn and Pion; 
ft present in Britain geologists put it at the top o 
the Gromer “sorost Bad, bat where did Dr. Lodey 
putit 
‘br. Leakey said thot the lack of agreement, among 
ogists had mado it necessary for him to. soloct 
Ais definition, which was, that true éguus and true 
slophant wero the eriteria of Pleistoceno an distinct 
“from Pliocene, If Cromer Forest Bed were regarded 
‘as marking tho limit. of Pliocene, “the ieanam 
‘mandible was Pliocene, ‘Md, 








REVIEWS. 


FOLKLORE. 


Le Folklore du Dauphin6, (sdre) + Etude descrip- 
five et comparée de. Prychologie. populaires 





Sesa pareg, de Persone popu; 
ay Aree Ve Sona Laer Sees 2 


"Van. Geanop's monographs on tho folklore of Savoy 
have familiaraed the plant and proceduro of tho present 
‘work on the Dauphing, ‘Tho minterial wan gathered on 
‘thobasinof quostionnairos itisregroteablethatthey are not 
given in thovo volumes), largely through tho co-opar 
St correspondents, and it in prosoutod na fae an posto, 
fn the rew state, The procedure is justifiable, tn 
‘us tho ‘im has eon (0 eatablish nor, 
eharaoernt typos of behaviours and i rent ie 
boy’ of exach deta.” Van Gonnep arin extiiaad, he 
od of nandom soundings, and an exposition of bis 
‘own. principles, ontailing vart labour ud. provision, 
would have boon welcomed for ita ovn sakes, oven had 
ot the ‘samo principle. been justifiod in the fold of 
dinteotology. Ono of the immediate uses of rogional 
‘mapping, as i¢ stands hore, ia in. determining ‘more 
recksly’ where an obsolgcent. trait might reasonably 
“supposed to havo existed, when comparative evidence 
alone would have. been insuificient ground for the 



























rr canto ps 16S puaioe 
ng ito appreciate tho full value 
ot os graphic nly, parallel domo: 





ip charts are needed that io, details of population 
fa of relations between commune and commune, by 
Kenai, ottioment, intorcourse of various kinds, obs 
{Pam ot aware that a survey of thi kind existe for the 
Dauphin. “inthe prevent wore a rough iden of frequency 
ony vn. npr cass, 

Subrttle’ of tho book must. bo rather Toosely 
understood. he, method followed sot in the it 
tense paychologieal fr in paychology applied tfoll-lare 
‘the indivicual and tho aberration from standard tadition 
fare as important as tho typo ces. Honce to restrained, 
brief roma by whic tho data aro inked up with 
comparative folklore, lack conviction. ‘That is to 6a 
the theoretical sido of tho work is abutrac, not exper 
‘ental he inal aim of tne ocelot contrat 
the genaral theory of pausago rte, to ilustrato fe within 
limita of tone and place. The facte have been grouped 
‘with this tchomn in view. Hare and thoro a contrast 














ia mado botwoon the applic 
rotations, ote., and that of the basic wo 
rel ‘Pho Intter is generally far more 











vo, but Yo is accompanied by-no special study of 
Payehological behaviour within the sphere of this Toeal 
Tradition’ soldom by any attempt to Sicover tho actual 
jective oalty, that in tho, concope that exiata or 
tho" aim that motivator’ inthe performance of 
Customary ‘practico—n diMealt mutter to. determine, 
srhion it roalied that the poanant as pt 4 reconatrct 
Hisattitado to muichis behaviour as much as his bol 
toms his idean oF noo. 

‘Thun on pr 120 a magical purpose is rejectod in the 
‘arrangement of the "marrige proceason 
iriee oes in favour of eoetolgtenl symbol (frmation 
Saw total unt)" mnt alway Hef the 
$ogional upecilit to docido prpono for particular cane 
{va particular moment; but the sociological explanation 
feannot. be arrived at on general grounds, Even if 
Inugieal tiologicn bo. conatdored at non-fundamental, 
lsewlere the procession is rgulatod by conventions of 
frohaviour ‘amaomg. the rombory of ‘xiating ‘group. 
‘Th ovidenco for magic in noguttvo for Tsdre, however, 
find ‘the point will bo ‘worth investigating! in other 
Tocatties,”’Agnin, on p. 320, Van Gonnep shows that 
St John’s sings were at no tine replaced by a custo 
Of bumingTaggote, Owaido individuals’ houses 
DProntheais ho ds: ear co geaie tranaformer wt 
eolletit enn rita individuel.” ‘This general argument 
rt bo challenged, neo the frequency of wut tana: 
formation Inthe growth of uatun i typical of the 
‘necumulation of privat. mongieal eta from ceremonial 

it initiation and burial cenenson 

ts tho dowish Boast. of Tabornncley, Tor 
Instance, show a tendoney in general to become leat and 
Ie collctiviet, and more and raore private or domestic 

“Tho book in eanly the moet important eontabution to 
folklore of recent ‘yeara; not s0.much because of the 
haturo of tho matorial as" on account. of m sient 
‘thoroughness that once again sete a high standard in 
b study. that is 10 often ceased of dilettante. anti. 

faniam, As waa to be expected, tho distinguisid 

‘Aithor has made oven the driest recapitolaions readable 
tnd provocative. ‘There is given aa nostly ae pomle 
‘comploto pictare of Tocal li and cantor and it ts 
Pasticularly interesting vo note the place of tradition 
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under modamisingiafuences. While in some asoa 
hient custom appears ina very oinasculated form, 
in others there have been. post-war revivals from the 
‘ast; wile the nse of ageculeunal machinery, for Inatanicoy 
Than alihty havo, modifod. ceremonies uch 
{howe of the last sheaf, or the corn Boat. Porbnps the 
most interesting material ia that ‘of tho ritual and 
cultural yous; which adds much to tho stock exammplos 
of harvest, sowing and vintage ceremonies, and shows 
{hat tho tat word on tho mubject has not yot been sald 
‘Mo rtmont of chldiogd snd lacie and the 
discussion of ago groups also contain now material ani 
Sound ertiinm: "Tho wide of popalar literatura is 
singularly arid, The folk-tal ia iaterenting, porhaps, 
“infnocoune of tho infaence of writen iterntaro, eto: 
‘Thoro aro some useful specimens of dilect, but soveral 
Ot tho examples are Tocorded in tho Tiverary language 
Gr in renund,” he folleong in very nea van 
point Pie 


Ne AMERICA. 
BEAMIESS ca Ghoprenty at satin Land 
DAD terns’ snytograpiy ot Southampton Island. 
raat Seuthargten ih 
By Therkel Maihtasten. Report af the oy 
‘ute Bebe data a, FR, 
indo ek 8 ph Cg ie ed 8 
‘s Ke at aie of hs 
Pith "Thule Expedition’ work tn Melvile. Peninsula 
cee sane tae "and" There! Matas 
See er on boabentin Sosa uae aoe 
sia cee car 
‘The following maps are included : North Baffin Land 
and Mc tbo 30; ee ON lo 
72°00 to 92°00 W.) on a scale of 1: 1,500,000, wt 
Teneo a priicouatos tain doe seer oe 
Srepereyh gonna rege pi 
see me A Wat Land ata Save Pease 
Be tale ar 1 gtit00s and Bouthamon aaa, 
Fah fo0t ae orcas ane omar apt 
Hse oe cela eo Massa rast 
evi ie uns el Bass hog 
‘Tho Reports consist chiefly of descriptions of tho 
sw teal sto Ha Te 
late oa et 
Bain Land, which is mown es Brodeur Peninsula), of 
tom src Mo Fa 
Se eee oy stents bares eat ect 
Soria rctaarr ta 
Sit ee om malta ry 
ny 
Fae ee iho Reporte fain tho detail of 
inition cata Were Bias nah tania 
serene aeat intr i wal Ya aa ee 
tee etn eat of ep we 
fctorn, Yor instance 0 delaled atuay of the foal 
taeda of the A's ans ey 
de ag gu tae pect oviadgs 
lg a in Sart ann Cte 
Fauna, Se ate cones wld a ae 
ls prot realy by sthyng these Roper” i i 
Rt Fran ey soar ee 
falls far orb of boing a eeudy but the ouworvations 
i oy emg ge OR eel pete mr 
‘Sh hein anc tot th fo ach 
Braet mits wal tere tre tee et ae te 
omorphologeal podition ‘har, In ‘tie ‘scione 
Taibaat ction no tat tata Ps 
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reached without a visit to the area under consideration. 
Fg yaront work of i Goo on the Payogran 
OU AR, Cana aor thn eae of role oat 
‘night bo expected from intensive work by an expedition 
inn area such asin described in these Reports 

Tein to bo hoped that tho prospect of mtoh work 
Sohn eammens apn eta ete, whaler 
ronulls aro forthcoming comaiderablo tcknowledgmont 
‘will always bo duo to: these ndrmirablo roconnaimancs 
Journoyn of Mathiassen and Frouchen, TAN COX. 








Intellectual Culture of the Copper Eskimos. 

Knut -Rasmussen.-” Pp. "4005 _ mam 
13 ‘topataf the ig ‘Pate apa 
Tobivbs, Val 1 “Copehagen atm 
‘Thin Raport in s0 fall of hitherto umreconded fasts 
and correspondingly dovoid of theory that, ita roviower 
Tocomes the mort inteeated reader,” Nor do T suppose 
fiat ita full value will bocome epparont until w com. 
paratvacrount ofall the Hewat kino eter 
Tompted, 

Te conoorns itself vory largely with tho Uméngmak- 
tormoe(Musk-Ox) group of the Copper Hakimo, which 
Dr'Rasmuason abutiod’ on tho faint of MaloisorBic 
(ouih “of "Kent. Poninnula),,” Tho. Musk-Ox ,pooplo 
Inhabit an aren farther to tho ‘west than any"ot 
fuitern Bakimo group; henoo their language, which is 
fundamentally the samo as that spoken right across tho 
falenda eastward an far an Greenland, difere esontially 
from tht of tho Weta groupe, br. Ranma found 
thew people. pomessed ofa high standard of Takimo 
‘culturo, but, he writes, “more charactoristic . . . than 
<ynything ole in thelr tomperament, ther injiammablo 
“mil andthe peouias manner i which tins rofloted 
“ in their songs and tales, Ofall those T have met they 
“aro tho most pootically gifted and their songs are not 
‘ morely reatiotod to opio novounta of hunting adven- 
“ {arom and achievement of which thay are proud. in 
“adit, sey havea genta fale for mong 

‘ontimant into word, an art Uhat is rarely met. wit 
“in'thove rogions.™ 

‘Thaw the greater 
songs and folktales, ot down with tho origin 
‘written phonaticaly, a litera! translation andl a summary 
Tor cach. "An agers and interpreters of the old 
2" pintaals tho Mfsk- Ox poople wero really outatanding 
‘: 2 poeta pethapa tho! most gifted nd inspired Ee 
“ imot have over fllon in with "Tie store of legends, 
“nthe othor hand, wae only small... Thavo included 
“ ovary thing that waa told mo, even tho vory alender and 
“apparantly insignificant fragmenta for sone day the 
“may bo useful varianta and as comparative material 
‘Tho earo to include such dotail iv ait excollent chatao- 
terntio of all the ‘Thule. Expedition, Reporte that: the 
eviower Iuas boen fortunate enough to read. 

Other chapters treat of the Oycle of occupation and 
Aitrtbution of population besoven Queen ‘Maud. sea and 
‘Bathuret Tutt, gornes, aving Gguren,« Uist of words of 
the Mtusk-Ox poop, anda Goropasison of sore hfuakc Ox 
‘words with those of tho Kangerjuarmiut, the people 
Hiving around Minto Inlet, Vievoris Land. 

“Tela unfortunate that, since a translator was exoployed 
to ender sho work into Bnglih, soveral eorory of the 
Danish eompositors remain, and aso that pages 80, 86, 
65d pear compltaty lan, the Indo nugget 
{hat two of these should be oecupied by sletch-aeaps, 
‘Tho photographa nze excoedingly good. 

‘Dr. Rasmuson is to be congratulated on this admirablo 
account of #0 interesting and pure ® group of Eskimo 
people, TAN COX. 

















act of the Report is made up of 
. Tako 























* Prone. Royal Society of Canada, 3, 1929-81, 
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Their Environment and Folkways. 
Typ. Mt. Weyer de, Yale Cnoersiy Pres, 
10h.” Price Se 14 
‘This in 0 vary fall aocount of tho esonomic 
i rlgun It of tho Baki cate fom tho 
y Hild aioe malo in Various atta of the ter 
“Pho prose bulk and tho settered. character of 
Fimo lvrstare havo long made auch a sty nocn- 
ad Dr. Woyer aftr dold work sony the Aesan 
‘Eakin, bon at hina thie dffels tanks ativuda 
dowards wotology derives argly om the wort ot 
Stor and ells, which has Sexived but ite nti 
inthis counéry, although fe eatcpated much of the 
“ctionalat® point of view. “A gious part of th book 
in dovotod to a dota! companies narvay of takine 
Sigon’whis mutaral collars io eget opletn 
JENS, alinough « lagen consoquenco of te gona pla 
Gf tho book i unfortunate more partculay wine over 
{oo pages ahd many tosh Sseibdion rape are doyoted 
ondatenaiyas of the halite to which te’ material 
Sclproent as So tnscouly adapted: 
br. Weyer har ahown geal all the manipulation 
of tie enckinous nian ot dat al despite i waelth ot 
feteenee and quotation the txt rersuoe rendsia, tae 
Fallon charectostion and intaraattone ato well brought 
Gut and the indating and referencing tre mow oflents 
‘Teco ‘aro tie tape of seta alee forall areas 
fave Greenland obi 























MISCELLANEOUS. 
HUSCELLANEOUS,, 1922-992. By dives hand 
Habs ie Wark Mwaae Memliad 

A ee pe ee ee O15 


nat 
‘io sloven stare i this ook have nes all boon 
wioualy published, either as thoy” wero delivered, oF 
Frcorporated into laxger works, aa tho val fies in 
tho Pook as.a wholo as a record of the methods of tho 
Tae cloven years. 
“hut boyotd thi 
Aotnitely nme 





‘many of them exporo clearly and 
meson’ that. has occupied attention 
i tho period. Dr. Perry, De. Marote ‘and Dr. Pa 
Rivot deal with tho, Dison of Cultare, and tho fist 
specially in a. modal of cleat oxposition. 
Malinowski puts his view of tho placo of Myth in Primi 
dive Prychology in'a nutshell, Bir Arthor Evans auras 
Xp tho effect of rocent Minoan Grotan discoveries upon 

‘vow of the early Tligion of Grooco, and Sir Archur 
Keith’ states the Aryan’ theory an it stands touay, 




















Collections of casuys by various writers in ono book 
havo cortain disndvantages, but these are outwoighod 
‘caso by tho fact th 


sin thi .t we have in ono volume 






higher literary standard is creeping into sctontife work, 
ME, Warren Dawson {s to be eongeitulated upon havin 
sh good int wo eat andor having ete i 0 wel 
‘tnd the publishers upon the appearance and convenience 
oF the volume, 0. Le 


‘Tradiciones y Cantares de Panama. Ensayo Folk- 
forgn Garay Brae elon p 


de PArnérique Latine, 1080. 10} x 8. np. 
ular in style, on the 


Pp Sth : 
traditional arts of Pasa ‘ineluc tere valuable Fahey 
fn the pootsy, muse and musieal instruments of ‘the 
Gana ‘ahd Guaymi Indians, anda collection. of, the 
folle songs andthe ballad dances ‘of the native-born 
Spanish-speaking inhabitants. 
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Cuna poetry, with non-motrical ‘ vorsos” of varying 
length, Fooures shytim or at. least eadenco. by” the 
Benton ropotition of inal pasa wl ruben 
for final rhyme. sort of initial oF todinn shy: 

tho repotition of an identical opening phrase in ac 
vverse, Mr. Caray's detailed doseription of tho * snnlo 
and female lates and panpipes of the Cuna—telo, 
and hamu oF suarrain particularly weleome. 

‘Tho study of folklore nnd custom in Panama is not 
cntirely Treo from nationalist usvociations; the 
tondoney to class Tndian informanta as * anor 
for panamenizing,” ‘loyal or "robel" and th 

















Benmore tony meting of Me, Mr hi who 
‘The beok is very wall Moatrated with photographs 
and colbered ist, wileh shee e chanaile susie 
in" sho erolo® conta of early inotoath een 
feahiona fom Barope” DARBARA ADTREN, 














The Paychology of Laughter : A, Study in Socal 
Adaptation. By Ralph Pidington, M.A, Lon: 
ton Ripurteal Ie” Adan Sie aac, O47 


1886. SH pn Prize 1. nat 
Pint Me Piddington criticizes moarly all in pred 
ceasor in thi lle, and does ft remarkably woll, "Phen, 
Deginning ‘le novo, ho tren to dotormine the origin of 
Teghter an, partly by the holp of a consideration of ta 
Place. in play ho finde that © blologially determined 
Rifaughter ‘esprewes, maintains, and communi, 
“mood in. which there n no nod felt forth organism 
Jo make any further adjustmont to ita environment 
“boyond the ‘ono at the momont existing.” Turing 
now to" tho hudieroun’ ho urges that th alway ine 
wea unin whieh oo re to oy 
ing social values oxeitod, but no vory doep fooling. 
‘Apparent one of hone van grows ov of a exiting 
octal ordor srhich in wal founded, und perhaps eonvens 
tional; but tho other aris from social tondoncion that 
throaton to breale up thin order. Latghtor i'm kind of 
way" of compensating for, whavover is rorious in. tho 
reat of woelal subversion. “Bat it wo have to tako the 
bien orton and t find some way of genuinely 
Dallding’togetier the opposing. values wo. very ofton 
‘weep, “Langtor is thos the mowore of the aoeal eon 
Berwtiv, and it may bacome hi weapon iho employe 
{nvm definitely *cortctive’ none. in all cascn i i @ 
‘mode of social aclapeetion. "i ace ‘ 
“Pho theory in interesting an tow large degree original 
Io in seated ory clearly andl concisoly and tr ilaateated 
fry considorao aroun oh ontra dwn any 
from anthropological and ethnological audios." hab ib 
Stead seers cbr hnabersome and. solemn when, i 
‘Seas with speci eases at Teast puta i at no particular 
‘isadvantage whon itis compara. with other theories. 
‘i fppenix ee 8 wt exelent and wf 
torial purmmary of theoriee relating to laughtar, 
ig with Pit ant ending with Dr. 6. W- Rimi, 





























‘The Secret of Laughter. 
Conetable &” Co. London, 
Price Bs. 


By Anthony M. Ludoviei. 


jae 1H oP. 91g 


Dr. Ludovici is one of thopolattor-day pamphlo- 
tors desirous of rehabilitating boman nobility. Lacking 
tither the inclination or the tadastey to think about the 
ronaio but real. disharionies of modern. civiliention, 
rfolminater again potty foibles inagniiod into sing 
Against the Holy. Ghost. 

"This isthe background of his entertaining and vigorous 
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essay on aughter. | Without being a serious contribution 
‘to the scientific understanding of laughter, it ag n kernel 
‘of abrewd insight. From Plato down to ta-day philoso 
phers have dogmatized about laughtor, without reaching 
fhnanimity, as Mr. Ludoviet'e concise bat excoliont 
summary of tho views of his predecessors shows, He 
himself tesurreets Hobbes's acuto theory, giving it an 
‘up-to-date vostment, and bringing it into relation with 
the Adlerian inforioxity. feeling. Laughter is an ox- 
pression of " superior adaptation,’ genuine when wo 
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have a senso of well-being or of superiority to others 
or feigned as a anask when we aro feeling inferior. And. 
the exaggerated importance which Mr. Ludoviet dog- 
matically believes to be attached to laughtor and humour 
(not. distinguished by him) nowadays, indicates. the 
inferiority modem man feels bocanso of his dogencracy 
tand in tho fueo of tho complexity of civilization. It 
infact, a cowardly esenpo from the necessity for serious 
‘thought, His additional animadversions upon the 
‘volition of Inughter need not dotain us ML, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Act of Truth. Aiea oo 
Simife. Colrington is ne doubt corest in Smy—I enclose @ photo of some spears and 
fupkeating (AU 1038, 170) that, throughout hoo found. inthe aves at tho: deaurted. copper 
219 serie lar 1 ee Da ear Se i 
ffrmation which have much in common with Acts 
ot truth 
in Malaya, 1 have Inwn more than one oootion 
wre mambors of the Bik community wore engaged 
iitigation, inn coos in which it was ovine that ane 





ido or tho other had committed perjury, despite the 
‘tolemn affirmation to tell the truth, ‘the wholo truth and 
nothing but the truth, tho plaintiff or defendant, aa the 
‘caso may havo boon, to challenge the other to take an 
‘oath in the Sikh tornplo before tho prioat, while holding. 
in tho palm of his hand. small piece of burning eaxaphor. 
‘On such a challenge being wccepted, and the onth taken, 
‘tho challenger loves his. caso and judgmant in given 
‘against him. 

"Tho Chinese in Malaya; are almost all from Southern 
China, and are mostly Cantonese and Hokkions. With 
‘thom the eballengo in to out off tho howd of white 
cock. with appropriate ceremonies, but no. priort oF 
temple enters. into. tho ike tho 














camphor. of tho Sikhs, provided by the 
shallngor.” Unde the provisions of wo Civil Procedure 
Code the courts may allow such challenges to be given 
fand accepted 


T have nover succeded in ascertaining what the 
ty fe auppored to bo for & {also oath in tho ordeal 
7 buming emphor, bt {have boon aarared that by the 
Aveapitation of © white. cock, ‘undefined. but. highly 
api eonmquoncss wou veteke tho par tn 
the tie 
Tn Malaya thou challenges are falling into disso 
owing to change in public feeling, Inthe ast cago that 
rovoloct of a Sikh challenge tho court clark turned 
into court with the partion taying that tho priest had 
refused to allow the onth to be taken.” Tein how man 
ening nine ar of «who oa bring decapitated. 
tho lant como Lromamber Taras told afterwards by the 














‘magistrate that sovoral lending Chineao had expostulated 
‘with him for allowing it. 

T think Mr. Codrington is wong in referring to tho 
“Ohinewo oath by the broken plato... So lot mo 
«bo broken.” I have never met anyone who lad heard 
‘of suoh an onth in China. Oaths aro not mentioned in 
‘Sir George Staunton’s translation (1804) of tho Chinese 
Penal Code, nor in the French translation, published by 
‘tho Joauit college at Sicawai, noar Shanghai, in tho 
Varidtés Sinologiques. No oaths aco administered in 
Chinose courts, it boing assumed by that sensible people 
that litigants ‘are ‘Tho broken sducor tsed. by 
‘Chinese witnesses in London police-courts was, I suspect, 
(riginally foisted on @ credulous magistrate, who could 

‘understand a witness having no form of oath, by an 
‘astute. colostial in the carly part of the ninoteanth 
‘oentury. DAVID FREEMAN. 


















SPEARS AND HOE FOUND DY tite CAVES NEAR 
ROPRA-RN-KANAS (SUDA) BY PROSPHOTORS, 1023. 


(Scale in centimeters) 


‘The types are unknown to the present Bantu native 
in the district. ‘A.B, ROBINSO! 


WE: Roth, Catalogue of Publiaton (Ma, 188, 
904 Add an tatroductory Study of the Arts, Cras 
aad Cantons of the Golan Indiana, tah? 
eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
‘Bliotogy 1010-177 Washington, 1024.—Ced. Mas 





‘Byne xp Srormswoone Lnarey, His Majesigla Printers, East Harding St. London, 1.0.4, 











ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


‘Taxs Institute was established in 1871 by the amalgamation of the older Anthropological 
Society and Ethnological Society. It has for its object the promotion of the Science of 
Mankind—Anthropology—by the accumulation of observations bearing on man’s past 
history and present state in all parts of the globe, It investigates, in a rigorously exact 
manner, everything that can throw light upon the laws of man’s nature : his origin, history, 
and capabilities of progressive development and civilization. It studies him structurally 
and psychologically, under the several types in which he is found in various regions; and 
comparatively, in relation to the rest of the animal kingdom. ‘The ultimate object of the 
Institute, therefore, is to build up a Science of Man on a basis of well-ascertained fact, and 
‘ogically deduced inference. As means to this end, the Council of the Institute has adopted 
‘ plan of operations, the principal heads of which are as follows :— 





1, Moetings for the reading of papers and for discussion of anthropological questions. 

2. The issue of a Journal containing Reports of the Proceedings at the Meetings, 
with other matters of anthropological interest. s 

3. The appointment of Local Correspondents in all parts of the world to collect 
information, and to aid the Institute in its operations. 

4, The maintenance of a library, which contains sots of all the principal Anthropo- 
logical Journals‘ published in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, besides a 
large and valuable collection of books of reference, travels and researches, 
‘an extensive collection of photographs and lantern slides, and much unpublished 
material for the use of students of Anthropology. Fellows residing in the 
country, as well as in London, can borrow books from the library, 

5. The appointment of Committees ‘to conduct special investigations, as occasion 
offers, in the various branches of Anthropology. 

6. Co-operation with the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
with foreign scientific societies in anthropological investigations; co-operation 
with individuals and institutions in aid of explorations and in the establishment 
of local centres of anthropological study; and, generally, the stimulation of 
individual and local efforts to further the objects of the Institute: 


‘The annual subscription is Two Guineas, which is'due on election (unless such election 
takes place in the month of November or December) and on the Ist of January in each 
succeeding year. A Member may at any time compound his future subscriptions by the 
payment, ‘of £31 10s. There is an entrance fee of £1 1s. 


Persons who wish to become Fellows of the Institute are requested to 
communicate with the Secretary, 52, Upper Bedford Place, W.C.1. 
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